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February 12, 1809: Lincoln's Birthday. 

February 15, 1898: U.S. Battleship Maine blown up in Havana Harbor at 
night, causing a loss of 260 lives. 

February 22, 1732: (Old style, Feb. 11) Washington’s birthday. 


“No citizen of the United States can ever be engaged in a service more im- 
portant to his country. It is nothing less than to consolidate and to preserve the 
blessings of that revolution which, at much expense of blood and treasure, con- 
stituted us a free and independent nation.”—Washington, on the soldier, 1792. 


No order or opinion emanating from President Roosevelt, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Navy, has excited such wide comment as his order placing Sur- 
geon Charles F. Stokes in command of the hospital ship Relief, and his opinion 
on the resignation of Admiral Brownson. In the Service the resignation of 

Admiral Brownson is universally deplored. Nothing short 
Adentro! of an unalterable conviction, prompted by innate ability, and 
Brownson’s a life-time of experience, could have brought him to the point 
Resignation of voluntarily quitting the Service, to which, since the days of 

the Civil War, he has given the best that was in him. It is 
generally recognized that the course he pursued was the only one open to him. 
What, in the case of a junior officer, could very properly be deemed insubordi- 
nation, is only in the highest degree seemly and proper, when done by the 
responsible head xf the most important bureau in the Navy Department, Na- 
poleon, one of the strictest of disciplinarians, said: “Any General-in-chief who 
consents to carry out a plan which he believes to be bad and injurious, is criminal. 
He ought to make representations, to insist that the plan be changed; as a last 
resort, to resign rather than to be the instrument of harm to those under his 
charge.” 
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The sentiment is overwhelming that the appointment of Surgeon Charles 
F. Stokes to the command of the hospital ship Relief is not for the good of the 
Service. The intent of the law is clearly to confine military command to officers 
who have been trained to that end. A naval surgeon is not trained in navigation 
and signalling, and he could not qualify, either under civil 
The or military law, for the command of a vessel. As a precedent, 
Relief the Relief order is fraught with danger to the efficiency of the 
Order fleet, and detrimental to the military spirit of the Service, repre- 
senting as it does, a species of selection which is not based on 
fundamental military principles. Line officers, beginning at the threshold of our 
magnificent Naval Academy, have spent their years in acquiring a training and 
experience which shall fit them for the purpose of military command. They, the 
ships they fight, the guns with which they fight them, and the men who handle 
the guns, are the backbone of the Navy, and any question affecting the efficiency 
of the Navy as a whole should be viewed in that light. 


The decree of the Commander-in-Chief is the law of the Service. Unques- 
tioning in performance, men nevertheless—and especially earnest and serious 
minded men—think. Thought produces the best work, and understanding pro- 
motes efficiency. In view of the fact that the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy 

is called almost invariably from civil life, and at most for 
Seeking Light a brief term of years, it is not unreasonable to presume that 
the most important element entering into the framing of his 
decrees is the advice of the Service chiefs who, by predilection, training, a life- 


time of experience, and the able performance of their duties, have become quali- 
fied for the highest executive posts. The thinking generated by the Relief order 
has not yet resulted in understanding. 


Apropos of the foregoing, an officer of the Army who reads ARMY AND Navy 
Lire, but who is not a subscriber, when asked the reason for his not subscrib- 
ing, said: “Well, you see, I noticed the editor was not an officer of the Service 
and one can never tell just when those fellows not brought up on discipline will 

overshoot the mark.” Our part in these editorials is limited to 
About the selection and grouping of words. Futile indeed would 
Ourselves these words be, did they simply express the opinion of the 

editor, or the officers of the corporation which publishes ARMy 
AND Navy Lire. Their significance and their value arise from the fact that they 
are the embodiment of the best Service sentiment, of which ARMY AND Navy LIFE 
is but the mouthpiece. Personally, we thoroughly believe in discipline, recogniz- 
ing it as an essential feature of military organization. Personally, we have a 
great admiration for President Roosevelt. We believe, however, that nothing 
is lost, and a great deal is gained, by the full and free expression of Service 
sentiment, personalities barred. Behind nothing that we have ever written, 
or that we ever shall write, will there be anything but the highest respect for the 
office of Commander-in-Chief, and an impartial, unfactional, whole-souled desire 
for the good of the Service. 
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During the past month Congress has given a great deal of time to matters 
of vital interest to the United Service, and sundry resolutions and bills have been 
put before both Houses. It is evident beyond question that Congress intends to 

apply itself in earnest to the betterment of the National De- 
Service fense Department. Every member of the House and Senate 
Pay received a copy of the January issue of ARMy AND Navy Lire, 

and nearly everyone has acknowledged receipt of his copy. All 
the acknowledgments show a great interest, in the facts, figures and opinions 
which we published in that issue, and substantially echo the opinion 
of Senator Beveridge, as expressed in his letter to us: “You may 
count upon me to aid with my vote, and in every other reasonable way, this too 
iong delayed and sadly needed reform.” 


Gentlemen of Congress, whatever you may decide to do in respect to the other 
details of the United Service, we urge upon you earnestly to consider the question 
of Service Pay by itself. This is the most vital of all Service needs, and the 
Dick-Capron Bill fills this need. It is the one bill which is approved in its en- 
tirety by all the executives who are entrusted by the American people with the 
management of the various departments of the United Service. It was drafted 
by a conference committee of the Army and Navy, composed of a fair proportion 
of officers from the staff corps, and from all branches of the line, and was ap- 
proved by the President, Secretary of War, Secretary of Navy and Secretary of 
the Treasury. One of its sponsors is the President of the National Guard As- 
sociation of the United States. It has the approval of the nation at large, as set 
forth in the opinions of Adjutants-General, Chambers of Commerce and Boards 
of Trade of representative cities, and by the editorial attitude of the American 
Press, set forth in our January issue. It is before you, a simple, clean, straight- 
forward Pay Bill, adequate for the remedying of a vital need of the Service. 
Get this out of the way first, either in its present form, or in such form as may 
commend itself to your judgment. All other questions affecting the United 
Service may logically be considered en bloc. Furthermore, such consideration 
will involve an investigation, and the submission of facts and figures, which will 
take time, and which have to do mainly with the question of policy and admin- 
istration. Meantime, our guns are under-manned, our companies under-officered, 
our fighting ships in reserve because of lack of men to command and man them. 

Pass the Dick-Capron Bill. 


“To make the army more attractive to enlisted men, it is absolutely essential to create a 
service corps, such as exists in nearly every modern army in the world, to do the skilled and 
unskilled labor inseparably connected with military administration, which is now exacted 
without just compensation of enlisted men who voluntarily entered the Army to do service 
of an altogether different kind.”—President Roosevelt to Congress. , , 


here are two other matters which, next to an increase in pay, mean more 


to the Army than anything else—(1) the organization of a Service Corps; (2) 
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the restoration of the Canteen. The former is well covered in the bill introduced 
by Representative Hull (H. R. 11788), and the latter will be 

Army Service covered by a bill which, at the time of this writing, is being 

Corps and Can- drafted for introduction into the House by one of the Repre- 

teen Restoration sentatives from New York. 


The various degrees and conditions of labor which en- 
listed men have been called upon to perform after their entrance into the military 
service have, more than anything else, disgusted them with the Service, and made 
it unattractive. Pay or no pay, the young men of this land will not enlist or 


re-enlist as soldiers, unless they are allowed to be soldiers. The men in the Army 


love to drill and learn how to fight, and they will do everything reasonably and 


properly called a military duty, even to the stiffest exactions of a hard guard 
roster, with absolute cheerfulness; but when it comes to turning out at all hours 


for laborers’ toil and various extra and special duties, they, with very good rea- 
son, become dissatisfied and see little pleasure in their service. Outside of the 


question of pay, the establishment of a Service Corps would, more than anything 


else, in the opinion of Company Commanders, solve the problem of what is the 
matter with the Army. 


There is more to be said in favor of the restoration of the Canteen, from an 
ethical, legal and practical standpoint, than we can possibly give space to. The 
desire for spirituous refreshment is a normal one. It is only the excessive satis- 
faction of the desire which impairs the usefulness of the soldier, and which makes 
him a menace to the peace of the community.. As a matter of fact, more excessive 


satisfaction has been had since the abolition of the Canteen than before. The 


vilest kinds of dives surround every post and reservation in the country, wherein 
are sold the poisonous, adulterated draughts which render the soldier an easy 
victim to the unscrupulous frequenters of such places, and bring upon him and 
the uniform he wears the disgust of all decent citizens, The Canteen as it form- 
erly existed in the Army, conducted in accordance with the regulations, was an 
institution which actually prompted practical temperance and, adding to the con- 
tentment of soldiers, aided discipline. Not because compulsory abstinence is 
illegal under the Constitution of this free country, but because the Post Canteen 
is conducive to contentment and discipline, and promotes a better esprit de corps 


among the soldiers, is it essential that the demoralizing influence of its abolition 
be stamped out by its restoration. 


Senator Hale is undoubtedly sincere in his belief that the bill submitted by 
him, comprehensively and fundamentally, is as good a bill as can be drawn in 
the interest of the Navy, because his interest in the Navy is sincere. He is 
wrong, however, in placing the slightest credence on newspaper reports or state- 
ments to the effect that “many of the higher officers of the 


The Hale Navy * * * are engaged in a crusade, the object of which 
Bill is to defeat the bill.” Naval officers do not enter into crusades 


of this character. They understand thoroughly that Congress 
is the source of all federal policy, legislation and appropriation, and the limit of 
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their activity in any matter affecting their interest, or affecting the interests of the 
Service of which they are a part, is confined to the offering of expert, unbiased 
opinion. In this spirit we make the following suggestions to Senator Hale, and 
to his confréres in the Senate and House: 


The calm and dispassionate opinion of the Service is that the Bureaus of 
the Navy Department have all they can do, within the time at their disposal, 
to transact the business of their departments; that a General Board, purely ad- 
visory in its capacity, is essential; that a Board of Design, also purely advisory 


in its capacity, composed of officers of the line and one Naval Constructor, detailed 


especially for duty on such Board, and acting in conjunction with one or two 
associate members, qualified experts on ship construction, to be called in from 
civil life, should have entire charge, under the Secretary of the Navy, of matters 


pertaining to construction; that military command be confined to officers of the 


line; that officers of the Staff Corps, since they desire it, have title designating 


their corps and rank, such as “Surgeon Commander”; that retirement from active 
service, after forty consecutive years as a commissioned officer, be made an 
absolute privilege, but not compulsory. 


Coming now to the question of a Naval Policy, the absence of which we 
made a special point of in our last issue, the introduction by Rrepresentative 
Hobson of his resolution, calling for the immediate adoption 

A Naval of a consecutive Naval Program, followed a week later by 


Program the introduction of his bill “Jo Provide a Navy Adequate 


for National Defense,’ appropriating $50,000,000 annually for 
the construction of new battleships, and authorizing the enlistment of 1,000 
additional men for each new battleship, has aroused the greatest interest in the 
Service. It was not by chance that the molders of the Constitution omitted to 


limit the term for which Naval commitments or appropriations might be made by 


Congress. The thoroughness with which the Constitutional Convention did its 
work has been demonstrated by the unhindered and unparalleled development of 
over half a century. For the benefit of those who hold that a large Navy and an 
adequate Army are evidences of a warlike attitude, and prejudicial to the main- 
tenance of peace, we are printing in this issue an article on Arbitration and Arma- 
ment, by one who is recognized as an authority on arbitration, which we think 
shows conclusively the necessity for the immediate adoption of a progressive 
Naval policy, which will place the United States in an impregnable position, pre- 
pared at all times to execute the trust imposed upon it by the Constitution. The 
adoption of such a policy, and its consistent execution, will not interfere in the 
least with the progress of the arbitration movement. On the contrary, it will 
actually speed the movement, by demonstrating to the world the folly of consid- 
ering a resort to arms in matters which concern the United States, 


While we think the idea of a commission on arbitration and armament well 
worth the careful consideration of Congress, we deem even more essential that 
some form of Naval programme be authorized at once. Arbitration as a prin- 
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ciple, and as a desirable method of deciding quarrels, is as old as the world itself. 
It was applied by Cyrus, when he took the king of the Indians for arbitrator be- 
tween himself and the King of Assyria. The Athenians acted as arbiters be- 
tween the Rhodians and Demetrius. As to when this principle shall be beyond 
veradventure established, who can say? The cornerstone of the great structure 
cf international comity was laid by Grotius 283 years ago, and its completion is 


on the knees of the gods. 


When a complete system for international arbitration shall have been de- 
vised, and successfully operated for a sufficient time, under trying circumstances, 
then the idea of weakening the armed hand of the nation may be entertained, 
without violation of imperative duty to those who must bear the brunt of war, 
should it come, and to the people whose treasures, political and commercial, are at 
stake, We would remind Congress that Civil War broke out in our own coun- 
try more than half a century after we had formed what seemed to be a perfect 
system for arbitration between the States and the Union. In the light of this 
single fact Congress cannot justify itself to the people in neglecting to make pro- 
vision for an adequate Navy. 


In connection with the investigation and discussion of Naval matters by Con- 
gress, we hope the Midshipmen will not be overlooked. [rom 1851 to 1873 the 
course at the Naval Academy was identical with that at the Military Academy— 

four years. On March 3, 1873, the law was changed, making 
“Passed” the course at the Naval Academy six years. A Midshipman 
Midshipmen graduates from the Academy in four years, and then spends 

two years at sea. During these two years, he performs the du- 
ties of an Ensign, and is unofficially graded as a “Passed” Midshipman, and his 
pay is $950 per year. The base pay of an Ensign is $1,400 per year. During 
the said two years the “Passed” Midshipman has no rights under the retirement 
law. A Cadet at West Point, after four years at the Military Academy, is com- 
missioned as Second Lieutenant, with pay of $1,400 to $1,500 and allowances. 
‘the West Pointer barely gets through his first two years without being in debt. 
The Midshipman, after two years, is in debt a little more than the difference be- 
tween his pay and the pay of the West Pointer. While the six-year course is 
in the interest of Naval efficiency, we consider that the advantages are nullified 
by the system which compels the “Passed” Midshipman during two years to as- 
sume the obligations, and perform the duties of an Ensign on $950 a year. 


The promotion to the grade of Brigadier-General of Colonel Medorem Craw- 
ford, Artillery Corps, was received in the army with much satisfaction. Although 
General Crawford was rather low on the list of Colonels, that fact was a result 
of the double causes of the regimental promotion which formerly obtained, and 
of the stagnation which existed for so long in the Artillery. His appointment at 


this time only partially corrects the evils of a bad system and previous injustice. 
ae nl ae b ° 7 . ° r 
Genera! Crawford retired by operation of the law on the 27th of Tanuary. 
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Within the next four months the President will have one vacancy in the 
grade of Major-General and four in the grade of Brigadier-General in the line 
of the Army to fill. Unless one or more officers who retire for age prior to 

March 4th, 1909, are appointed to these vacancies, or there be 
Coming vacancies for other causes, they will be the last vacancies at the 
Army disposal of President Roosevelt. There is afforded the Execu- 
Promotions tive through these vacancies an opportunity to restore to a 

considerable degree the morale of the Army, which Executive 
favoritism, shown in the making of similar appointments, has done so much to 
destroy. Mr. Roosevelt has lost heavily in popularity within the last few months, 
and if he values the high estimate for rugged honesty in which the people hold 
him, and if he desires to manifest the belief in the “square deal” which is asso- 
ciated with his name, he will fill these vacancies with the senior officers of the 
next lower grade unless they be incapacitated, and in that case he will cause 
them to be placed on the retired list, but not to be overslaughed. 

The service, of all places, is one where propinquity, self-seeking and plays to 


the gallery should be discouraged. 


In a recent magazine article Mr. Henry Reuterdahl has commented so 


savagely upon our battleships that a grave sentiment of distrust has been 


awakened far and wide. We will not attempt to reply seriatim to each of Mr. 
Reuterdahl’s charges, but offer a few comments on some fea- 
Our tures of our battleships. 
Battleships To begin with, it must be understood that warship design 
is always a compromise between guns, armor and engines. 
Keep this in mind. And the details of design are settled by prevailing naval 
thought. In a ship of 15,000 tons only certain weights can be allowed to each of 
these divisions. Our naval history is that of almost uniform success. James, 
the British naval historian, bitterly commented on the over-gunned American 
ships that captured and destroyed British frigates in the War of 1812. He was 
indignant that the glorious old Constitution should have carried 48 guns when 
British frigates of the same size carried only 38. In designing our ships this 
lesson has never been permanently forgotten by American naval officers. 

We will comment only on warships laid lown since 1893. On that date the 
Oregon class was launched. These ships, on 10,000 tons displacement, were 
armed with four 13-inch, eight 8-inch and four 6-inch guns. The British 
Barfleur class, of 1892, on 11,000 tons, were armed with four 10-inch and ten 
6-inch guns. The French battleship Carnot, of 1894, of over 12,000 tons, has 
two 12-inch, two 10.8 inch and eight 5.5 inch guns. The main armor belt on 
all three of these ships rises but little above the water line when they are deeply 
laden. But the Oregon’s side armor varies from 15 to 18 inches in thickness, the 
Barfleur’s from 8 to 12 inches for a short length amidships, and the Carnot’s for 
a stort length of from 10 to 17% inches. The disposition of other armor is far 
superior in the Oregon to that in the Barfleur or the Carnot, and the Oregon's 
batile speed of over sixteen knots is famous. From every point of view Ameri- 
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can naval architects turned out in 1893 a far superior battleship, and on less dis- 
placement, than did the French or British. 

Our next ship, the Jowa, was launched in 1896. She displaces 11,500 tons, 
an carries four 12-inch, eight 8-inch and four 4-inch guns. The British battle- 
ship Caesar, of 14,900 tons, launched in 1896, carries four 12-inch and twelve 
6-inch guns in her main battery. The French Bouvet, of 1896, carries two 12- 
inch, two 10.8 inch, eight 5.5 inch and eight 4-inch guns. Despite its inferior 
displacement, the Jowa has by far the more powerful battery. It has an armor 
belt 200 feet long, 71% feet wide, varying in thickness from 11 to 14 inches. The 
vitals and turrets have heavy armor protection. The Caesar’s armor belt is 16 
feet wide, but only 9 inches thick. The Bouwet’s belt is seven feet wide, 
and varies from 8 to 16 inches in thickness. Above her heavy 14-inch 
belt the Jowa has a 5-inch belt. It is certain that the Jowa’s belt would keep out 
shots that would penetrate the Caesar’s belt and sink her. Normally the top of the 
Jowa’s main armor belt is two feet above the water line. This is decreased, of 
course, when extra amounts of stores, coal and ammunition are taken aboard. 
The same applies to the Bouvet’s belt. Of the three ships, the Jowa has the 
greater battery power, has better armor protection, equal speed, and should win 
in a fight. 

The American battleship Kearsage, launched in 1808, displacing 11,500 tons, 
carries four 13-inch, four 8-inch and fourteen 5-inch guns in her main battery. 
The British ship Goliath, launched in 1898, on a displacement of 13,000 tons, car- 
ries but four 12-inch and twelve 6-inch guns. The French Jena, launched in 
1898 (recently blown up at Toulon), carried four 12-inch, eight 6.4-inch and 
eight 4-inch guns. The German battleship Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, of 11,150 
tons, launched in 1899, carries four 9.4-inch and eighteen 6-inch guns. Here 
the superiority in gunfire of the American Kearsarge over foreign warships of 
her own date is simply startling. The Kearsarge has magnificent armor protec- 
tion for her date: The belt, 290 feet long from her bow, is 16% inches thick 
amidships, its lower edge here being 9% inches thick. The turrets have 17-inch 
armor thickness. Above the main belt is the upper belt, 190 feet long, 514 inches 
thick. This is all Harvey nickel steel. Turning to the British Goliath, her belt 
is 14 feet wide, but behold, it is only 6 inches thick. Compare this with the 
Kearsarge’s belt, 16% inches thick. The latter ship may be so deeply laden that 
the top of her main armor belt may come but a foot above the water line, but 
above this she has an upper belt 5 inches thick; and when she rolls deeply she 
will have 16 inches of steel armor to oppose successfully hostile shots, which 
directed at the Goliath’s six inch armor would easily penetrate it and send her 
to the bottom. Opposed to the 16%4 inch main armor belt of the Kearsarge is 
the 1234 inch belt. of the French Jena, and the 12 inch of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse. The Kearsage has turret armor 17 inches thick, the Jena 113% 
inches, the Kaiser Wilhelm 10 inches, and the Goliath 8 inches. The Kearsarge’s 
turrets have too great openings, something the navy has been aware of for many 
years. This fault has never been duplicated, Nevertheless, in spite of these big 
gun openings, we would all prefer in battle to be behind the Kearsage’s 17 inch 
thick turret armor than the Goliath’s 8 inch. 
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The J/ilinois class, launched in 18098, of 11,500 tons, carry four 13 inch, and 
fourteen 6 inch guns. The armor belt here is 161% inches thick amidships; above 
it rises a 5% inch belt; and the turret armor is 14 inches thick. Compare this 
with the Goliath. 

Our Missouri, launched in 1901, is far superior in armament to the British 
Cornwallis, and the German Mecklenburg, launched in the same year. The Corn- 
wallis armor belt extends far above the water line. But this armor belt is only 
seven inches thick. The Missouri's main belt is 11 inches thick, and above this 
is the upper belt six inches thick. The Missouri is undoubtedly a better protected 
ship. The Missouri turrets have armor twelve inches thick, the Cornzallis turret 
armor is six inches thick. 

The American Virginia, launched in 1904, on 1400 tons less displacement, 
has a more formidable battery than has the British Hindustan. The Virginia 
has a main belt 11 inches thick, the Hindustan’s is but 9, and the Virginia has an 
upper belt of six inch armor. The turret armor of the American ship is twelve 
inches thick, that of the British but eight inches thick. A man should certainly 
fight longer behind 12 inch than behind 8 inch armor. 

Compare the latest American ship, the Kansas, with her British contempo- 
rary, the Hibernia. The main belt of the Kansas, is 11 inches thick, of the Hi- 
bernia it is 9 inches. And above the main belt on the Kansas is another belt 7 
inches thick. The Hibernia’s belt here decreases to eight inches. The Kansas 
turret armor is 12 inches thick, the Hibernia’s is 8 inches. It is hard to see 
where the British ship is better protected than the American. 

ARMY AND Navy Lire believes that unfair and short-sighted criticisms have 
been made of our battleships and have needlessly caused great alarm, This much 
is certain: We have never departed from that successful old American policy of 
having our warships more heavily gunned than ships of the same class of all 
other foreign navies. This is absolutely so with the ships of Admiral Evans’ 
fleet. Ship for ship, no foreign ships of the same dates are their equals in gun 
power. And there is another thing that is certain: compared with ships of the 
same dates no foreign ships have anything like the thickness of armor that pro- 
tects the guns and the crews in the turrets. And yet another thing: the boilers 
and machinery of our warships have always thicker armor protection than con- 
tempoary foreign ships have. The great cry is made that the tops of our armor 
belts are too near the water line, and that our guns are not high enough placed 
above the water. This is true, but to accomplish these ends we would have to 
give up our superiority in armament: and it should be remembered that in each of 
our ships we still have good protection above the main belt. 

The designs of our warships have always been better than that of foreign 
ships. Our turrets are much better protected, and as a consequence our great 
guns will fight longer. The machinery is better protected, which results that 


the motive power is much less liable to damage in battle than that of foreign 
ships. On the whole, Americans should be well satisfied with their battleships. 


Warship building is a progressive science and our naval constructors have never 
marked time. We have every confidence that the many superiorities which char- 


acterize our present warships will be perpetuated in their successes. 
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The bill to increase the efficiency of the Medical Department of the Army was 
favorably reported by the House Committee on Military Affairs, on January 7th, 
and by the Senate Committee two days afterwards. This probably means favor- 

able action. The bill as amended in committee increases the 
Army officers in the corps: Colonels from 9 to 14; lieutenant-colonels 
Medical from 12 to 20; majors from 60 to 100; captains and lieutenants 
Corps Bill from 240 to 300, a total increase of 113. The greater part of 
this increase will be made up by the commissioning of contract 
surgeons. The bill also substituted for the remaining contract surgeons a 
Medical Reserve corps, whose members will be regularly commissioned, but will 
receive no pay or allowances except when in actual service. Officersof the Medical 
Reserve corps are to have rank in said corps according to date of their commis- 
sions therein, and when employed on active duty will rank next below all other 
officers of like grade in the Army. While provision is made for increase of pay 
and allowances for length of service, no officer of the Medical Reserve corps will 
te entitled to retirement or retirement pay. This bill will correct in great part 
the unintentional injustice done to the Medical Corps in 1901. 


While it is hardly apparent to any one who has made even a moderate study 
oi the Brownsville discharges that an appeal to the Courts, whether made in good 
faith or by reason of some political desire, can promise much of satisfaction to 

those who assert the President exceeded or misconstrued his 
Brownsville legal authority, yet there can be no doubt that the great 

majority of people would be glad to have that phrase of the 
question settled by a definite expression from those charged with the jugdment of 
the supreme law of the land. 

When a man enlists in the Army he knows that, for the very purpose of pro- 
tecting itself the Government reserves to itself the absolute right of discharge. 
Not as a punishment, but for the public safety or interest. This right the Presi- 
dent specifically has under the 4th Article of War, and he was governed in his 
decision that the service of all individuals in the negro battalion was not “honest 
and faithful” by the exhaustive reports made by several of the officers investigating 
the affair. That some statutory modification of the President’s power may re- 
sult from the continued agitation of the subject is possible, but that his powers 
were exceeded in the action taken will not be proven, 

Before a conclusion has been reached as to the disposition of officers who 
failed in the recent “riding test,” the President has prescribed another and more 
severe test, to which field officers are to be subjected every year, instead of 

every other year, as was the case with the milder test. There 
ae is no cause for criticism or levity in any proper method the 
Taste Department may adopt to obtain and make available informa- 

tion as to the capacity of the officers to perform their manifold 
duties. For that reason ARMy AND Navy Lire saw no objection to the riding 
test of last year, though the theatrical method in which it was conducted: formed 
the basis of just and unfavorable comment, which might, with becoming dignity, 
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have been avoided. That officers who in time of peace are performing necessary 
and important duties not requiring them ever to be mounted should be retired 
from active service merely because it is known that they cannot ride a horse sub- 
jects them to humiliation and hardship, adds unnecessary financial burdens to the 
Government, and robs the Service of the talent and ability of men whose places 
are not filled by merely promoting juniors. There are many positions in the 
Army which are more in need of thought than athletics. An officer does not 
have to ride horseback to ascertain if there be sand in the Commissary sugar or 
shoddy in the cloth of which the uniforms are made, nor to deepen harbors and 
build lighthouses or to test the quality and character of powder and ammunition. 
To retire a score or more officers who are capably discharging like and similar 
duties merely because they are perhaps temporarily unable to ride a horse seems 
sufficiently unbusinesslike to warrant Congress in calling a halt in the interest 
of efficiency and economy. Last year’s riding test cost probably $20,000 in 
mileage, to say nothing of loss of time. The only result, so far, is the retirement 
of Major Joseph T. Crabbs, one of the most efficient officers of the Quarter- 
master’s Department—an officer whose ability is so great and so well known that, 
if press reports be true, the Brooklyn Street Railway Company snaps him up at 
a big salary the moment he is available. The fate of other splendid officers hangs 
in the balance. Such a course would bankrupt any concern but a rich 
Government. The order should be amended so as to save to the Army the 
services of its valuable officers who are physically and in every other way able to 
perform their duties, in spite of the fact that they are unable to stand the strain 
of a fifteen-mile ride. 


The vital importance to the country of ARMy AND Navy Lire was empha- 
sized the other day, by words attributed to Congressman Hull, Chairman of the 
House Military Committee, when, after stating that there was no danger of 

Congress empowering the President to fix the pay of the en- 
Pertinent listed men of the Army, as he now does of the Navy, he said: 

“It was not generally known that the President has the power 
to fix the pay of enlisted men of the Navy, until a few days ago. I made this dis- 
covery in an accidental manner, and when I spoke of it on the floor of the House, 
several members who considered themselves well informed on Naval matters said 
I was wrong. They looked up the laws and found they were mistaken.” 

The raison d’étre of ARMY AND Navy Lire is a full, free and authoritative 
representation of the United Service, and the informing of the American people 
of facts and conditions pertaining to the important Department of National De- 
fense, in order that full equity may be shown the personnel, and the greatest 
possible efficiency be provided for. 


The days of this rusty medieval muzzle are numbered. Since the publica- 
tion in our November issue of our editorial on this subject, expressive of the 
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unanimous opinion of the Service, that it was useless, unconstitutional and injuri- 

ous to the best interests of the Navy, the Service sentiment, 
Navy Regula- 2nd the comments of the civilian press have lined up strongly 
tion 252 in favor of its modification. Secretary Metcalf has said that 

he welcomes free and frank discussion of Naval affairs, if the 
purpose is one for the honest betterment of the Service. We cannot too strongly 
urge upon the Honorable Secretary of the Navy the wisdom of at once casting 
aside this detestable and useless muzzle, and we reprint our suggestion for a new 
regulation 252 which, if promulgated, would open up rich pastures of informa- 
tion, of intelligent and sympathetic discussion, a wealth of well-threshed-out sug- 
gestions from keen and alert officers, and which would stimulate the initiative of 
young officers. 


“The Navy Department being desirous of profting by all available information and the 
exchange of opinions, authorizes officers to discuss openly in the public press all questions re- 
lating to material, personnel and policy, which are not confidential in their nature or made 
confidential by Department ruling. These contributions must be signed. No impugning 
of motives or other personalities will be permitted. The Department promises that no of- 
ficer will suffer in any way for his attitude on any service topic, provided his communica- 
tions are temperate and courteous in tone.” 


It is a century and a quarter since man made the first voyage through the 
air by balloon, in September, 1783. Since that time many wonderful agencies 
have been invented and brought to a high state of perfection-—for instance, the 

steamboat, the railway, the telegraph, and other applications 
Aerial of electricity, photography, etc. But with aeronautics it is 
Warships only within very recent years that any progress has been made 

beyond the original gasbag and basket of Montgolfier; only 
within the last four or five years that an inventor with a “flying machine” idea 
could secure respectful audience with men of affairs. In the face of ridicule and 
discouragement, nevertheless, scientific investigators have been zealously at work 
in an effort to bring to man’s service the secret of the birds. At last they have 
made such progress and achieved such results that almost every great Government 
is encouraging and aiding them. France has just appropriated five million 
francs for new dirigible balloons; Germany is equally active, -and Great Britain 
not far behind. Our own Government has recently created in the War Depart- 
ment a Division of Aeronautics. It has set aside $20,000 and asked for a large 
appropriation; and has secured proposals for a dirigible balloon and an aeroplane 
to fulfill given specifications. 


That navigation of the air is near at hand is the common belief. No nation 
can afford to be left behind, and there is at present no field of experiment which 
offers such hope and wherein success will have such far-reaching effect on the 
relations of men and nations. With the airship in general use, frontiers and 
custom houses must disappear, to be replaced by the fusion of nations and a 
condition of peace between peoples. For with celestial ships as observatories, 
the movements of troops and supplies cannot be concealed. Explosives may be 
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dropped upon and destroy arsenals, magazines, forts, barracks, fleets, and even 
palaces, in the safety of which rulers have so often brought about war to divert 
public atention from interior affairs, and in fear of nothing more dangerous 
than a highball. With airships in general military use, they will no longer be 
safe behind their faithful guards. This one possible feature, more than any 
other, will give to the airship its importance as a peace factor. 


The interests of discipline have not been served by the withholding of rebuke 
from a chief of one of the bureaus of the Navy Department, who publicly express- 
ed his opinion that his bureau had been bothered by “too much interference” on 
the part of the highest bureau of the Navy Department, while simultaneously un- 
paralleled denunciation was being meted out to Admiral Brownson, for an offense 
which has not as yet been made apparent. 


“Ever since ARMY AND Navy Lire has been published—in its present form and sub- 
stance—the successive numbers have always been eagerly anticipated, and are prized 
above all the other publications pertaining to the Service.” 

Captain P. LyLE WEAVER, 
Military Editor, “Philadelphia Inquirer.” 

We have selected the foregoing letter from a great number of letters re- 
ceived, because of its brevity. It demonstrates two facts; (1) that in the opinion 
of a capable judge, ARMy AND Navy Lire is of exceeding interest to the Service, 
and (2) that we are appealing successfully to the interest of men in whose power 
it is to quote our articles in the civilian press. 

The making of these points is not in the nature of blowing our horn, but 
rather to emphasize the fact that we are doing our work well, and that our readers 
are fully warranted in doing everything possible to extend a substantial interest 
in ARMY AND Navy LIFF. 


THE HURRY CALL 


Noah was rushing preparations. 
'rying to get off before Roosevelt puts a@ surgeon in command,” he explained. 


Herewith he hastily shoved away from shore. —N. Y. Sun 
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6< OURSCORE and_= seven years ago our 
} fathers brought forth on this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 

cated to the proposition that all men are 

created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting-place 
for those who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But in a larger sense we cannot dedi- 
cate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow, this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here have consecrated it far above our poor pow- 


er to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 


long remember, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us ;—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain, that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 
LINCOLN, at Gettysburg, Nov., 1863. 
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ARBITRATION AND ARMAMENT 


Many look at armed forces as enemies of peace. 


Armament is the indis- 


pensable weapon for effective facing of present conditions; Arbitration the effect- 
ive instrument for promoting a security which will warrant decrease of arma- 


ments. 


BY 


HAYNE DAVIS 


Secretary of the American Delegation to the 13th and 14th 
Inter-Parliamentary Conferences 


HERE is a relation between Arbi- 

tration and Armaments. This rela- 

tion is not dependent upon any 
person’s opinion, but is fixed by the facts 
and cannot be changed. Armament in- 
creases with dangers. Arbitration 1n- 
creases with security. The absence of 
Arbitration requires the presence of Ar- 
maments. Increase of Arbitration results 
in decrease of Armament. As the area of 
Arbitration and security is broadened, 


the domain of danger and armament 1s 
narrowed. 

These facts are inherent in the nature 
of things, as truly as are the laws of 
mathematics. They may be ignored, but 


that does not change them. Man’s con- 
duct may be brought into harmony with 
them, and that is wisdom applied to life 
in a practical way. Look at our history 
for an example. Before we had a Union, 
with all the co-ordinate departments of 
Government properly formed and related, 
we had a Confederation, by whose Con- 
stitution all the American States were 
bound to arbitrate differences among 
themselves and to assist in the defence 
of each State against all other Govern- 
ments. Then the armed strength of each 
State was fixed by agreement between 
all the States in Conference assembled. 
When we perfected our Union, the States 
agreed to disarm and the Union agreed 
to arm itself heavily enough to protect 
every State against all external and inter- 
nal dangers. 

In the light of this, look at Interna- 
tional Relations. The movement for in- 


ternational arbitration began to assume 
its present aspect when the first Pan- 
American Conference was called at 
Washington in 1890, while Blaine was 
Secretary of State, upon a resolution of 
Congress introduced by Senator James 
B. McCrery, of Kentucky, in 1888, and 
approved while Cleveland was still Presi- 
dent. The immediate outcome of this 
Conference was a proposal, approved by 
the Conference, for a very progressive 
treaty of arbitration. Since that time two 
other Pan-American Conferences have 
been held, and the Pan-American Union 
has been made a permanent institution; 
so that Pan-American Conferences will 
occur periodically hereafter. They will, 
certainly speed the progress of Arbitra- 
tion and Justice; but it has proved im- 
possible for the United States to con- 
clude any general treaties of arbitration, 
either with the other members of the 
Pan-American Union or with any other 
governments. 

This is true, notwithstanding the fact 
than an organization known as the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, and composed ex- 
clusively of members of various national 
parliaments, has been laboring for nearly 
two decades to promote the conclusion of 
such treaties. This Union was formed at 
Paris in 1889, and contains more than 
two thousand members. Groups of this 
Union are organized in twenty-four na- 
tional parliaments. At its twelfth con- 
ference, held at St. Louis, in 1904, this 
Union approved unanimously a resolu- 
tion proposed by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, 
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president of the Union for that year, and 

placed before the Conference by Hon. 
Theodore E. Burton, calling upon Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to invite all the nations 
to assemble in a Second Conference, to 
consider— 

First, the questions raised at the First 
Hague Conference and for the solution 
of which that Conference suggested that 
another Conference be called. 

Second, the negotiation of treaties of 
arbitration between the governments rep- 
resented in the proposed Conference. 

Third, the creation of a permanent In- 
ternational Congress, 

This resolution was presented to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt by the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary party on the 24th day of Septem- 
ber, 1904. The President promised in 
the plainest possible words that he would 
invite the nations to assemble in confer- 
ence as requested and he promptly com- 
plied with this promise. The Russo-Jap- 
anese War delayed the convening of the 
Conference for two years, but in due time 
forty-four governments assembled at the 
Hague in what may be justly called the 
first session of the International Parlia- 
ment. 

Only twenty-six governments were 
represented at the First Conference, 
which regarded itself as an ephemeral 
fact, not as an important part of a per- 
manent system. The Second Conference, 
however, contained representatives from 
all but three small States and was con- 
fronted at the outset with the Inter-Par- 
liamentary resolution containing the pro- 
posal that the advisability of establishing 
a permanent International Parliament 
ought to be considered. In his ad- 
dress of welcome, the Dutch Minister of 
Foreign Affairs expressed the hope that 
the Second Peace Conference would not 
be the last one held at the Hague. In his 
inaugural address, M. Nelidoff, the First 
Delegate of Russia, who was chosen 
president of the Conference, claimed for 
the Emperor of Russia the credit for in- 
augurating these Conferences. Now, it 
is a well-known fact that the Emperor 
of Russia did not inaugurate the Second 
Conference, unless his initiative in call- 
ing the first could be construed as imply- 
iag the reassembling of such bodies at 
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suitable times. Therefore, the attitude of 
Nelidoff justified the hope that the Inter- 
Parliamentary proposition for a perma- 
nent International Congress would not be 
resisted by Russia’s representatives at the 
Second Conference. 

As the work of the Second Conference 
progressed, the American delegates 
brought in a proposal that International 
Conferences shall take place hereafter at 
convenient times, and that they shall elect 
their own officers and determine their 
own plan of organization and rules of 
procedure. It must be borne in mind that 
by diplomatic usage the Sovereign who 
convenes a conference is entitled to name 
its President. The President, of course, 
has considerable power in determining 
the scope of the discussions. The pro- 
posal as presented by America, not only 
went the full length proposed by the In- 
ter-Parliamentary resolution, that is, to 
create a permanent International Con- 
gress, but it also contained the very no- 
ticeable provision that this Congress 
should have the power of self-govern- 
ment. The right to elect its own officers 
and to decide upon its own plan of or- 
genization and rules of procedure, would 
make it self-governing. 

There was no apparent resistance to 
this proposition, and it looked for a time 
as if it would be unanimously approved. 
It was rumored at the Hague that the 
Emperor of Russia had wired his con- 
sent. After a time, however, the Russian 
delegation proposed to the American 
delegates that their far-reaching proposi- 
tion should be reduced to a simple de- 
claration in favor of a Third Conference, 
tc be convened after a period analogous 
te that which came between the First and 
Second Conferences, that is, eight years, 
and that a Committee of Arrangements 
assemble two years before the expected 
date of the Third Conference and con- 
sider preliminarily the questions which 
seem most suitable for discussion by the 
Conference, and for preparing a plan of 
organization and procedure. 

In order to make sure of unanimous 
consent the Americans consented to the 
substitution of such a proposal for the 
one previously made by them, and it was 
agreed that this substitute should be in- 
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troduced by the Russian delegation. This 
proposal for the Third Conference and 
for a Committee of Arrangements to 
meet two years in advance was carried 
unanimously. It contained, however, no 
suggestion as to the manner of consti- 
tuting the proposed Committee of Ar- 
rangements or of convening the Third 
Conference. When the resolution was 
approved by the Conference in full ses- 
sion, the First Delegate of Roumania 
arose and declared that the Emperor of 
Russia, according to his understanding 
of the matter, had “acquired the right” 
to convene the Third Conference. The 
Virst Delegate of Austria-Hungary ex- 
pressed himself in the same terms. 

What was the meaning of this? First, 
that there was a lurking desire, made 
possible of realization by the form of the 
Russian proposal, to have the Third Con- 
ference under the control of a President 
named by the then Emperor of Russia, 
instead of a President that might be 
named by the United States or any other 
power that should take the initiative in 
convening the Conference, or by the Con- 
ference itself. In the second place, it 
proved that open opposition to the con- 
vening of International Conferences here- 
after at convenient times is no longer 
possible. 

Since the adjournment of the Second 
Hague Conference, one of the most emi- 
nent members, Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, has come out in a public de- 
claration to the effect that the Second 
Hague Conference was merely a session 
of the International Parliament. Baron 
d’Estournelles is a member of the French 
Senate, of such standing that he was 
sent by France to both the First and the 
Second Hague Conferences, and was ap- 
pointed in the interval to a position on 
the Tribunal of Arbitration created by 
the lirst Conference. He was placed by 
the First and also by the Second Confer- 
ence upon one of the most important 
committees as Secretary. His position 
necessitated his being in constant com- 
munication with members of the various 
delegations during both the First and 
Second Conferences. [ull understanding 
of the significance of his recent declara- 
tion depends upon knowledge of and due 
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emphasis upon these facts. He under- 
stands official Europe, and does not dare, 
as Arbitration enthusiasts sometimes do, 
to overstate the facts accomplished. 

It can be taken as settled, therefore, 
that the official mind of Europe has ac- 
cepted the idea of general International 
assemblies, to take place at suitable times 
hereafter. 

Although the American delegation 
made a gallant fight in favor of a gen- 
eral treaty of arbitration to be signed 
by all the powers, and defining an area 
in which International courts would have 
jurisdiction, they failed to win for this 
proposal the unanimous consent of the 
Powers represented at the Hague. Ger- 
many led the opposition and carried with 
her eight other Governments. The vote 
stood, 35 in favor of the proposal for 
a treaty as outlined above, and 9 op- 
posed. Germany advocated a treaty of 
arbitration granting jurisdiction to an In- 
ternational court in a clearly defined and 
limited area, but insisted that such a 
treaty could not well be entered into by 
all the powers, but that treaties of this 
character should be concluded by the 
various Governments with each other in 
pairs. 

The Second Hague Conference has 
disclosed, therefore, that all of the Gov- 
ernments are in favor of obligatory trea- 
ties of arbitration granting jurisdiction 
to International courts in a limited area, 
some being in favor of treaties of this 
kind made by the Governments in pairs, 
and some in favor of what is called a 
mondial treatv, or one to be signed by 
all or many of the powers. 

It must be noted that none of the so- 
called great powers think seriously at the 
present time of placing in the Arbitration 
area their vital interests. A number of 
them still continne to insist upon resery 
ing questions affecting their honor. It 
is clear, therefore, that the most vital 
interests of the nations must still be pro- 
tected by armed forces, despite the great 
progress achieved at the Second Hague 
Conference in favor of Law as a sub- 
stitute of War, 

Furthermore, the American proposal 
for an International Court of Justice 
was defeated because the Governments 
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could not agree upon any method for 
choosing the members of such a Court. 
The heavily armed Powers were willing 
to have the Court, provided they were 
each permitted to maintain one Judge 
on the Court all the time. This left a 
minority of the seats on the Bench for 
the majority of the Powers, counting 
population as well as nations. Naturally 
the others objected. Then the Americans 
proposed election of the Judges by all the 
Governments. The heavily armed Pow- 
ers refused to agree to this. Then every- 
body agreed to have such a Court when 
the Governments came into harmony on 
a plan for choosing the Judges. When 
will they reach an agreement and when 
will they give the Court power and au- 
thority so that it can control their ac- 
tions ? 

In the light of these things, even when 
construed most hopefully, must not each 
Government prepare to protect its vital 
interests by its own right arm? 

When all of the Governments shall 
have agreed to the instituting of a per- 
nianent International Congress, and shall 
have clearly defined the proper sphere of 
its action and granted it authority in that 
area, and shall have erected by its side a 
properly constructed court of Interna- 
tional Justice for the determination of al- 
leged violations by the Governments of 
the laws enacted by the International 
Congress, and when they shall have oper- 
ated this system long enough to insure 
the Governments that the political rights 
won, in most cases by the sword, can be 
safely trusted to the operation of this 
system, then the United States and other 
nations will be justified in maintaining 
armed forces on the narrow basis neces- 
sary for just administration of the law in 
the International realm, as is now done 
in our National domain. Until then, it is 
clear that the proper policy of each coun- 
try in the matter of Armaments, both on 
land and sea, must be determined, not 
by any man’s opinion, but by the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the nation, some 
of which are certainly its exposed sea 
coast, the distance of detached members 
of its body, the number and character of 
its neighbors, the weapons they carry, 
and the attitude they manifest in regard 
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to questions affecting the vital interests 
of their neighbors. ; 

In determining this for our country, it 
will be necessary to consider carefully 
the action of the various Governments in 
the past in the matters of vital interest 
to us, and their attitude at the present 
time in regard to those questions which 
are now coming to the front. 

One of these questions deserves spe- 
cial consideration at this time. Not long 
ago the President of the United States, 
with the best feeling toward Japan, in- 
tervened so as to terminate the Russo- 
Japanese War, at a moment when con- 
tinued victory for Japan would have been 
very difficult, owing to three facts: 

First, the further prosecution of the 
war would have carried it into Russia’s 
territory where the Russian people would 
have fought with more determination 
than on foreign soil, 

Second, the warfare would have been 
at a continually increasing distance from 
Japan. 

Third, Russia could have retreated in- 
definitely, leaving Japan in possession of 
a part of her territory, and thereby neces- 
sitating a recurrence of hostilities, even 
though it might have seemed for the mo- 
ment a Japanese victory. 

During this war the people of the 
United States, almost without exception, 
were in favor of the Japanese. Never- 
theless, when a question of Japanese chil- 
dren in American schools became acute 
in one of our Western States, a great 
popular outcry against the United States 
took place in Japan. The State Depart- 
ment assured the Japanese Government 
that every step would be taken to insure 
full compliance with our obligations to 
Japan, both by treaty and by the general 
terms of International Law, but that this, 
of course, would have to be done in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution and the 
laws of our country. J am reliably in- 
formed that when this assurance was re- 
ceived by the Japanese Government, a 
peremptory note was returned, demand- 
ing that the Japanese children be placed 
in the San Francisco schools. Under 
our Constitution the people of California 
have the right to determine what is to 
be done in regard to the admission of 
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DEFENSELESS AMERICA! 


When the Atlantic Fleet shall be in the Straits of Magellan—about Feb. 1—88,000,000 of 
people and $110,000,000,000 of property will be unprotected from the horrors and destruction 
which would come in the wake of a stirring on the part of the God of War! Even with 
the Atlantic Fleet on one coast, the other remains unguarded. A division of the fleet would 
be inadequate for the protection of either coast. With American commercial spirit so 
militant and enterprising, with the policies of local sovereignties opposed to those of the 
nation, it is idle to sit silently and imagine ourselves secure. There is but one sure element 
of security in the world as constituted to-day, and that is—AN ADEQUATE NAVY! 
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children to the public schools of that 
State. The United States has no right 
to decide this matter or to conclude a 
treaty with any country impairing in any 
way this right of the people of Califor- 
nia or any other State. <A treaty con- 
cluded by the United States which by its 
terms would impair either this or any 
other right reserved by the States, would 
be null and void to that extent. Further- 
more, the United States Government has 
bound itself to maintain such an armed 
force as will enable it to guarantee at all 
times to every State the full and free 
exercise of all the rights reserved by the 
States according to the Constitution. 

In order to avoid war with Japan un- 
der these conditions, the President of the 
United States considered it necessary to 
bring such pressure to bear upon the 
people of California as to temporarily 
paralyze the due administration of their 
laws in accordance with the Constitution. 
Even the freedom of speech in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature had to be curtailed 
in order to prevent precipitation of the 
threatened war with Japan. This incident 
discloses the fact that there are Govern- 
ments willing, even in this day, to in- 
terfere with the free exercise by Ameri- 
cans in America of those political rights 
for which George Washington and our 
forefathers entered into a war with our 
mother country. 

We are all, of course, agreed that all 
of the members of every State Legisla- 
ture ought to approach the problems 
which the Constitution imposes upon 
them, in a broad spirit, carefully consid- 
ering the interests of the people of the 
whole State instead of the mere local 
interests of the people of a particular 
district. It is also true that all the Mem- 
bers of Congress ought to bring to the 
study of every question which comes up 
for solution at Washington, a_ free 
and open mind, undimmed by selfish con- 
sideration of the particular and local in- 
terests of their State. They ought to care- 
fully weigh and value the interests of 
the people of the whole country, in their 
relation to each other and also to people 
of all other nations. And it can be con- 
fidentially hoped that this will be done 
more and more as our Government goes 
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forward in the coming century. But, as 
things stand to-day, we have 46 legisla- 
tures, and in a few years we will have 
probably 50, any one of which has au- 
thority to pass final judgment on ques- 
tions of vital interest to us, and in which 
the people of other countries are deeply 
interested. This fact must of necessity be 
carefully considered in determining the 
proper naval policy of the United States, 
for, as I have said, the United States is 
under a clear duty to maintain such an 
armed force as to give it the power to 
protect every one of these States in the 
full and free exercise of every one of 
these reserved powers. This duty alone, 
irrespective of the difficulties that may be 
encountered hereafter in harmonizing the 
Congress at Washington and the Govern- 
ments at all the other Capitals of the 
world upon those foreign policies which 
will preserve peace and at the same time 
secure justice in the relation of our coun- 
try with others, seenis to impose upon 
Congress at this time the necessity of 
carefully studying the question of arma- 
ments in view of the California incident, 
and in view of the results of the Third 
Pan-American and the Second Hague 
Conferences. How is this to be done? 
By a Commission on Armament and Ar- 
bitration, containing a Senator, a mem- 
ber of the House, an Army and a Navy 
Officer, an authority on International 
Law and Arbitration, and a man of wide 
commercial experience. 

Upon motion of Baron d’Estournelles, 
the 14th Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 
composed of 600 national lawmakers, 
representing 24 parliaments, unanimous- 
ly approved a resolution in favor of Na- 
tional study of the question of Arma- 
ments. The Second Hague Conference 
passed a similar motion. The time seems 
to have come for the United States to 
carry out these resolutions, and to in- 
struct the Commission to study Arbitra- 
tion as well as Armaments, for Arbitra- 
tion is an element of the problem and the 
result will not be scientific, unless all the 
elements are duly taken into account. 

Contemporaneously with the appoint- 
ment of this Commission the U. S. Gov- 
ernment should begin the negotiation of 
treaties of Arbitration, founded on the 
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following agreements, and providing for 
the Arbitration of all questions of fact 
and law, which may baffle the efforts of 
diplomacy. 

It should be agreed expressly by the 
treaties: 

First, that each of the contracting 
powers has the right to form and re- 
form its institutions and to exercise its 
right of sovereignty in its own territory, 
as it pleases, without of course freeing 
it from responsibility for violating any 
duties assumed by treaty or imposed by 
the Law of Nations, to which it has as- 
sented. ‘ 

Second, that the contracting Powers 
will mutually respect the territory and 
the sovereignty of each other, in their 
respective territories. 

The success or failure of the Gov- 
ernment in concluding such treaties 
would be of great assistance to the Com- 
mission in its solution of the questions 
growing out of the relation of Arbitra- 
tion and Armament under present con- 
ditions. 

It is a fact that the American people 
will not suffer any Nation to interfere 
twice with the full and free exercise, by 
Americans in America, of the rights 
which our forefathers fought to wring 
from the mailed hands of an unwilling 
mother country, and if the Nations re- 
fuse, when the question is squarely pre- 
sented, to give assurances that they will 
desist from such attempts in the future, 
the proper naval policy of our country 
is determined by their attitude and re- 
mains only to be executed by our in- 
telligent acceptance of the situation. 

It was > pleasure to participate, how- 
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ever humbly, in the work that resulted in 
the successes achieved by the second 
Hague Conference. And it is an even 
greater pleasure to look forward with 
confidence to the realization, in due time, 
of those progressive ideals which have 
been proposed, but not accepted as yet, 
and I am convinced that no power ex- 
ists that can prevent the full realization 
of these practical plans for a perfected 
system of International Arbitration. 
Nevertheless, the relation between Arbi- 
tration and Armament is misunderstood 
by many, who look upon our armed men 
as natural enemies of the Peace move- 
ment. It is an additional pleasure, there- 
fore, to avail myself of the opportunity 
offered by ARMy AND Navy LIFE to out- 
line what seems to me the true relation 
between Armament and Arbitration; the 
former being the indispensable weapon 
for effective facing of the conditions in 
which we find ourselves, the other being 
the effectual instrument for improving 
these conditions so that Armaments may 
decrease as security can be made to in- 
crease. 

This is the practical aim of the Peace 
movement, the sole aim of the movement 
in which Governments as Governments 
can participate. And in my humble opin- 
ion this phase of the Peace movement 
will find no more zealous or effective 
advocates than the brave men who are 
ready to go to the place of danger in any 
war the country may feel called upon to 
wage, on account of the attitude taken 
by other Governments on matters which 
seem vital to the United States Con- 


gress. 


“Their sole concern should be the good of the service, and save only lack (sic) of cour- 
age in actual warfare, obedience and loyalty are the most essential qualities in keeping 
service up to the highest standard.”—President Roosevelt to Secretary of the Navv, Jan- 


1908. 


uary 2, 


No, there is a higher quality which, moved by clear thinking based on years 


of experience, makes it impossible for a conscientious officer to be an instrument 


in the promotion of.a policy deemed to be subversive of the country’s best 


interests. 





“OFFICER—AND GENTLEMAN!” 


BY 


ALFRED DAMON RUNYON 


Oh, they die for the Good of the Service; or they live (on a laborers pay!) 
And they must go in a gentleman’s style, or live in a genteel way— 
Stand up! 
“Officers! 
Gentlemen 


a) 
! 


Young they come to the Colors; aye, young, and hearts so brave— 
And the years sit light to the last long fight, and old they pass to the grave. 


Perhaps his mother’s kisses haven’t dried upon his lips; 
Perhaps he kneels and prays in going to bed. 

Perhaps he’s tender-footed, but I’ve seen him firmly rooted 
And bossing a command that’s mostly dead, 


Perhaps he joined the Service from a job in civil life; 
Perhaps he rose, by working, from the ranks. 

Perhaps he came from college very shy on army knowledge— 
But he learns his lessons over and gives thanks. 


Perhaps they've made his path a little rough 
3y ragging him a trifle now and then. 

But when it comes to fighting, and the bullets get to biting, 
You'll see him giving lessons to his men. 


Perhaps he’s been a Captain for the half his Service life; 
And beardless kids have jumped him many grades. 
Perhaps he’s disappointed and his temper’s out-of-jointed 

As men must get when pay and prospect fades. 


Perhaps he’s many years of Service in; 
(He started with the war of Sixty-two) ; 
Perhaps they’ve made him bitter, but they haven’t made a quitter 


While there’s a job of fighting left to do— 


Stand up! 
“Officers! 


Gentlemen!’ 


Oh, you'll die for the Good of the Service ; but live in a gentlemen’s way; 
And, after awhile, in a gentleman's style, you'll draw on a gentleman’s pay. 
Young you come to the Colors and old vou'll pass to the grave— 

An epitaph “IN Duty’s Patu,” and “Att He Hap HE Gave.” 





JAPANESE 


CAVALRY 


Present deficiencies in the arm and the handicap of undersize, — d in 


Nippon, where resolute efforts are being made in the direction of a larg 


cient cavalry force. 


, effi- 


BY 


LT. CHARLES BURNETT 
s 4th U. S. Cav. 


HILE in Tokyo during the fall 
W of 1906, 1 was _ fortunate 
enough to visit the Imperial 
Cavalry School. Only by application 
through proper diplomatic channels is 
permission obtained from the War De- 
partment for such a visit—which, by the 
way, is rather typical of affairs in Japan. 
The great war with Russia had just 
closed, and it was to be presumed that 
both nations were trying to digest the 
lessons of that great conflict. What had 
Had the 


Japan learned about cavalry? 
splendid work of her infantry and ar- 


tillery blinded her to the value of the 
much-vaunted Cossack made her believe 
that all cavalry was as useless? Or did 
she sigh over the lost opportunities of 
turning an enemy’s defeat into a rout— 
of emulating a Stuart or a Sheridan with 
that single line of railway so temptingly 
near? These were the questions whose 
answers I sought as I rickshawed 
through the muddy streets of Tokyo to- 
ward the Imperial School. 

My rickshaw was met by the Adjutant 
of the School, who conducted me at once 
to the office of the Commandant—a Col- 
onel of the cavalry. From the appear- 
ance of the latter I judged him to be 
about of the same age as one of our 
senior captains of cavalry. My first idea 
upon meeting him was, that the Japanese, 
far better than ourselves, appreciated the 
old adage (which was never so true as 
when applied to cavalry) “old men for 
counsel and young men for action.” This 
young colonel, a prominent figure in the 
recent war, was expecting my visit, and, 


sabred and booted and spurred, started 
me out at once on a tour of the grounds 
and stables. 

Perhaps it would be well to state here 
that this cavalry school is intended, pri- 
marily, for the instruction of cavalry offi- 
cers in all that pertains to their branch 
of the service—a sort of combination of 
Riley and Leavenworth of our service. 
Upon the completion of the theoretical 
and practical courses, the young officers 
are sent direct to their regiments, there 
to impart the knowledge thus gained, to 
the enlisted men of their own organiza- 
tions. 

A visit to the stables, while revealing 
nothing, perhaps, for us to copy, showed 
a rather unexpected neatness—it may 
have been normal, and, again, an inspec- 
tion may have been expected. The class 
of horses especially surprised me; the 
school would, naturally, have animals 
superior to those furnished the organiza- 
tions, but at the same time, it shows the 
ideals of the cavalry service in that line. 
Well-bred American horses, Australians, 
and Chinese ponies, with a few E nglish 
hunters, are supplied to the school. The 
\ustralians and Chinese ponies were 
very much larger than I expected to 
find them—most of the former ranged 
from 14.2 to 15.2 hands, while the latter 
were from 13.3 to 14.3 hands—all large 
and strong enough to carry the small 
Japanese cavalryman. The feet were 
clean and most excellently shod. 

Passing a track with some rather diffi- 
cult jumps, we came to a riding hall; 
there were three of these, very similar in 
style to our own. Here was a most in- 
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teresting sight ; a number of officers were 
riding in the hall, some jumping, while 
others were passaging, backing, or prac- 
ticing one of the many parts of the 
horse’s training. That in itself, was not 
especially wonderful, but when the Com- 
mandant pointed out various colonels, 
lieutenant colonels and majors, all ap- 
parently as eager and earnest as a 
youngster in our own service, “the won- 
der grew.” The Japanese cavalryman 
does not ride particularly well; he ap- 
parently doesn’t feel, and he certainly 
doesn’t look, at home on a horse. He 
rides a species of English saddle, and the 
reins are a large factor in helping him 
retain his seat. The average enlisted man 
riding through the streets of Tokyo, 
with his eyes glued on his horse’s head, 
reminded me forcibly of a landsman at- 
tempting to steer a row boat by pushing 
on the tiller ropes. But if energy, ap- 


plication, and perseverance can make a 
cavalryman, he will reach that goal some 
day. Instructors are trained in France, 
good horses are being procured as fast 
as the government can spare the money 
—and time will do the rest. 


Back at the Colonel’s office, over tea 
and cigarettes, we discussed cavalry in 
general, and Japanese cavalry in partic- 
ular. He was not at all boastful, nor 
was he blind to the deficiencies of his 
own arm. He complained of the short 


legs of his soldiers—too short to stick 
on a horse properly, he said—as well as 
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the poverty of the government; good 
horses and stables cost lots of money, 
and the government could only afford a 
small amount at a time. The former 
trouble was being ameliorated to some 
extent, by requiring the children to sit 
on chairs instead of their feet—a fraction 
of an inch increase per generation could 
thereby be obtained; while, in the latter 
case, the government was aiding them to 
the full extent of its power and they were 
hoping for bigger appropriations next 
year. His whole conversation showed 
that the Japanese appreciate the magni- 
tude of the task before them—for the 
raising of a large, efficient cavalry force 
in a nation of few horses and fewer 
horsemen is no mean _ problem—and 
would meet the task with the same spirit 
with which Japan meets all her troubles. 
As I said good-bye and thanked this 
courteous cavalryman for his kindness to 
a former subaltern, I realized that I had 
found the answer to my questions. Prac- 
tical experience in war has taught Ja- 
pan, like England, the value of the 
mounted man in the wars of today. The 
germ of the true cavalry spirit is there— 
it showed in the conversation and actions 
of field officer and subaltern alike ; and if 
Japan should ever engage in another 
war, hostile lines of communication will 


not be left practically unguarded without 


danger—nor will a beaten, broken enemy 
withdraw unharmed from the field. 


THE WANDERERS 


BY 


MIDSHIPMAN F. E. McCAMMON 


To you who hate a sameness in life and long to wander and know 
The ways of man from tropic isles to the lands of glittering snow. 

To you who have felt the throb of the blood and heard the Siren’s song 
Saying “The life of man is but short, and the road of Life is long.” 
To you who heeded not the tears nor heard the prayer of “Stay,” 

But answered, “J have not seen it all and must be upon my way’— 
Brother singers of mine are ye, brothers in spirit and wild desire, 
Who long to see what’s farther on, filled with the all-consuming fire 
That bars contentment, burns the ties that bind to a constant life, 
And sends us out from our homely peace to the great world’s throb- 


bing strife. 





COAST ARTILLERY AND THE 
MOBILE ARMY 


The proper function of Coast Artillery reviewed in the light of history, 
precedents established by England and Japan, present conditions and possible de- 


velopments. 


BY 


C. A. C. 


HE arguments usually adduced to 
justify the transfer of the Coast 
Artillery to the Navy are found in 

the examples of France and Germany 
whose coast defenses are more or less in 
naval hands. In 1884 the coast defenses 
of Kiel and other German naval bases 
were transferred for financial reasons 
from the Army to the Navy. All of 


these places are located in Prussian ter- 
ritory and so long as they remained in 
the hands of the Army they were neces- 


sarily in the hands of the Prussian Army 
and a charge upon the treasury of Prus- 
sia, for the German Army is made up 
of the separate armies of Prussia, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and Wurtemburg, each 
serving in peace within its own territory. 
The Navy of Germany is imperial. By 
transferring the coast defenses to the 
Navy, they become a charge upon the im- 
perial treasury. It is true that reasons 


other than. financial were given for the 


transfer. In brief these were as follows: 
_1I. That the guns and carriages of the 
coast defenses were similar to those of 
the Navy. 2. That the defenses consist 
chiefly of turrets moved by steam or hy- 
draulic power requiring a class of men 
not found inthe Army. 3. That seamen 
were better qualified to man the works 
at the mouths of rivers and would co- 
operate better with submarine defense. 4. 
That the defense being chiefly against 


ships, navy men would recognize more 
readily the designs of the enemy. 

Now our guns and carriages are not 
similar to naval guns and carriages; we 
have not a single turret on land; few of 


our coast defenses are at the mouths of 
rivers and our way of thinking is not so 
far Germanized that we are able to see 
what difference it would make if they 
were ; and, finally, history has taught us 


that the defense of ports and coast forts 
is chiefly against armies which attack 
them in rear. Germany’s naval conscrip- 
tion enables her to man her ships, sub- 
marine service, and coast forts with sea- 
men. Under naval control our forts 


and our submarine defense would still be 
manned by landsmen until we are driven 
to conscription. 

Disregarding Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland, Germany has 
frontiers on the side of France, of Aus- 
tria, of Russia, and toward the sea. Her 
fear of invasion by sea is not very great. 
Only three years after Prussia turned 
over her coast defenses to the German 
Navy, we find Von der Goltz writing as 


follows: “Descents on the coast are, in 
the case of a populous state with a good 
military organization, rather bugbears 
than dangers.” Again he tells us that 
“only England by reason of her situation, 
her wealth, and the number of her state 
and private ships of the greatest size, 1s 
in a position to perform anything great 
in the way of transporting troops and 
employing them across the sea. Other 
powers must confine themselves to excep- 
tional cases, when there 1s no other rem- 
edy at hand.” When there is a land fron- 
tier as in the case of her three powerful 
neighbors, France, Austria, and Russia, 
it seems probable that some other rem- 
edy besides an oversea expedition would 
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be at hand and that the matter in dispute 
would be settled on land. But would 
Germany maintain a large standing army 
stationed inland and confide her coast de- 
fense to naval hands if her immediate 
neighbors on land were no more power- 
ful than Canada and Mexico and no 
more inimical toward her than these two 
countries are toward us? Would she 
not find a way to turn over her coast de- 
fenses to her Army and pay for them 
out of the imperial treasury thus releas- 
ing her Navy for its proper work, offen- 
sive on the open sea or off the enemy’s 
coast? 

In France the coast defenses are in the 
hands of the Army except in the case of 
her five great naval ports where the de- 
fenses upon the seaside are in naval 
hands. The land forts for the protection 
of these five ports are manned by 
the Army. French naval _ officers 
are writing books to prove that all 
of the coast defenses should be 
transferred to the Navy. sut the little 
share which the Navy has in coast de- 
fense is held by a most insecure tenure. 
In case of necessity the Army comes to 


the assistance of the Navy. If the Army 
reinforcements exceed in strength three 
battalions, the Army takes entire charge 


of the defense. How long would the 
French naval authorities hesitate to ask 
for Army reinforcements in case of a 
great expedition such as the Walcheren 
expedition, merely to retain command 
ashore ? 

We have long been in the habit of de- 
preciating English defense methods. Our 
blind worship for the ways of continental 
Europe should not blind us to the fact 
that our military and naval position has 
much in common with that of England 
and little in common with that of other 
European powers. We should not forget 
that England has one-half of the world’s 
shipping, the fairest lands upon the face 
of the earth—our own fair land excepted 
—and more well defended harbors, coal- 
ing stations, naval bases, and dockyards 
than the rest of the world combined. We 
should not forget that she is better pre- 
pared in the matter of naval bases to un- 
dertake wars in the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific than we are, in the Far East than 
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Japan, in the Mediterranean than France 
or Italy, and in the North Sea than Ger- 
many ; that she maintains unchallenged a 
two-power if not a three-power standard 
for her Navy; and that she has carried 
on successful war with the entire civiliz- 
ed world in arms and is now better pre- 
pared than she ever was before at the 
beginning of a war. She can send two 
hundred thousand men to South Africa 
or the coast of China with less ado than 
France can send twenty thousand to Al- 
giers. From such a power with such a 
history we have much to learn. Her iso- 
lation from powerful neighbors is simi- 
lar to our own. Her position in India 
is not unlike ours in the Philippines. She 
has coaling stations abroad; so has the 
United States. Both maintain large na- 
vies and small armies and both are secure 
from attack in the home country so long 
as they maintain supremacy at sea. Nei- 
ther has conscription. 

In England the coast defenses are con- 
fided to the Army, and every attempt to 
transfer them to the Navy has been re- 
sisted alike by distinguished Army and 
Navy officers. For the protection of the 
land side of the works, ports and naval 
stations are provided with mobile troops 
which far outnumber the garrison artil- 
lery and the entire Army in England is 
stationed with a view to rapid concentra- 
tion upon the coast. It is a function of 
the British Army to hold the naval bases 
throughout the world, a duty scarcely 
less important than that of defending In- 
dia and the colonial possessions. 

In case of war we have three possible 
frontiers, toward Canada, on the side of 
Mexico, and toward the sea. We shun 
the thought of conflict with either of our 
neighbors, and in our little preparations 
for war look only for enemies separated 
from us by the ocean. If war be forced 
upon us, our frontier will be our sea- 
coast at first, then the broad ocean where 
our fleet will try conclusions with the 
enemy’s fleet, and finally, let us hope, the 
enemy’s shore. The first object of the 
Navy will be to obtain command of the 
sea. To do this quickly and at the 
same time protect our shipping, the Navy 
must not be tied to any of our ports for 
lecal protection like a bull dog chained 
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to his master’s door, but must be free to 
seek the enemy’s main fleet. Ships are 
as much wasted when used to protect 
ports and naval stations as were those 
armies stationed in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley during the Civil war to compensate 
for the want of adequately manned forti- 
fications for the protection of the city of 
Washington. Our Navy must obtain 
such a mastery of the sea that it will be 
possible for us to send our land forces 
on expeditions across the sea. Until it 
has done that our land forces must stand 
and wait. In this preliminary stage of 
the war every seaman will be required on 
board ship and every ship will be requir- 
ed to overcome the enemy’s fleet or block- 
ade his ports. Neither naval vessels nor 
naval personnel can be spared for the 
protection of home ports or naval sta- 
tions. These must be held by our land 
forces whose presence will free the Navy 
from all apprehension for their safety. 
The early history of our regular army 
has led us to ignore the part which in- 
fantry, cavalry, and field artillery play in 
coast defense. For the first century of 
our existence as a nation we were en- 


gaged in Indian wars; and thus we be- 


came accustomed to the idea that the far 
west is the proper home for the field 
army. Most of our people are unaware 
that mobile forces play an important role 
in coast defense. When the Spanish 
War came upon us, our coast defenses 
were so notoriously inadequate for the 
protection of our coast cities against in- 
sult from Spanish ships, that half of our 
battle fleet in the Atlantic under Admiral 
Schley was held on our coasts when it 
should have been free to accompany Ad- 
miral Sampson. The Spanish fleet was 
bottled up, our coasts were not attacked, 
and thus we had no example at home of 
the requirements - for coast defense 
against a power which can send oversea 
expeditions to attack us. Had we cast 
our eyes across the sea to Santiago, we 
would have seen that the defense of a 
sea front is simple as compared to the 
defense of the land side of a coast city. 
Four rapid fire guns with the report that 
torpedoes were planted in the harbor 
mouth held the entire. American battle- 
ship and armored cruiser squadron be- 
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fore Santiago, while an army of 20,000 
men was inadequate to the defense of 
the land side. It is true that Santiago 
is exceptionally well placed to resist na- 
val attack, and that we would not be 
justified in taking the coast defenses of 
Santiago as a standard for our coast de- 
fense scheme. At the same time | do 
not question the wisdom of Admiral 
Sampson in declining to run his fleet into 
Santiago harbor. We should learn from 
the events at Santiago that mobile forces 
in great numbers are necessary for the 
protection of our ports, that naval forces 
have no part in harbor defense, and that 
co-operation between the coast artillery 
and the mobile army is most necessary. 

Our field army has its duty in connec- 
tion with coast defense. Our statesmen 
have great difficulty in understanding the 
necessity for increasing the garrisons of 
the western posts. Coast defense is pop- 
ular, for the necessity is evident. Guns, 
torpedoes, and increases in the coast ar- 
tillery are, therefore, voted without much 
resistance on the part of the guardians 
of the treasury. Meantime we continue 
to build posts in the far west and appeal 
ir vain for garrisons to fill them. If it 
were made evident to Congress that the 
mobile forces have their share in coast 
defense, but that the opportunities for 
training field troops in the west are bet- 
ter than on the limited reservations on 
our seacoasts, some of the unpopularity 
of the field army with Congress might be 
removed. The method of stationing the 
mobile army which has grown out of the 
old Indian wars and has no reference to 
the defense of the country in foreign 
wars, has so far affected the minds of 
men that it is the basis of much official 
action and of innumerable grave official 
documents. False theories have grown 
up with false conditions. Hence the tacit 
acceptance of the belief that the mobile 
army must be kept indefinitely in the in- 
terior, far removed from the sea. Start- 
ing with this premise we have arrived 
at the false conclusion that the coast ar- 
tillery has nothing in common with the 
mobile army and should be separated 
from it and transferred to the Navy. 

At present the location of few of our 
interior posts can be justified by military 
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necessity. These posts are mere housing 
places for soldiers. Some of them are 
well adapted for the training of troops in 
field exercises, but many of them are en- 
tirely unsuited for such purposes. On the 
contrary each coast fort has a military 
reason for its existence. But no coast 
fort has an adequate garrison of the mo- 
bile army for its defense. If we are not 
prepared to go to the length of sending 
our field army to take station on the 
seacoast im peace time, let us at least 
recognize in all our plans that it will be 
stationed on the seacoast at the begin- 
ning of a war with a first class power. 
When we were building monitors for 
coast defense there was some excuse for 
claiming that the Coast Artillery and the 
Navy should be under one head, for the 
monitors were built with the idea that 
they would remain in harbor and fight in 
conjunction with the coast defenses as 
did the Confederate fleet at Mobile. 
Whether the officer commanding the 
coast artillery and the more numerous 
garrison of the mobile army required for 
the protection of the land side of the 
works should also command the naval 
forces, or whether the naval command- 
er’s commission should run by land and 
sea, or whether each should command 
upon his own element is a problem which 
I shall not attempt to solve. This is 
one of the questions that will never be 
settled. _ The Spanish war came and it 
was found that monitors were not used 
for coast defense but were sent to in- 
crease the war fleet, for which purpose 
their low freeboard, unstable gun-plat- 
forms, and low speed unfitted them, It 
was the irony of fate that Admiral Samp- 
son who had been a warm advocate of 
coast defense monitors was vexed almost 
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to the limit of human endurance by the 
shortcomings of the monitors attached to 
his fleet. The case against the monitors 
was summed up by President Roosevelt 
in his annual message in 1905 as follows: 
“The four single-turret monitors built 
immediately after the close of the Span- 
ish war, for instance, are vessels which 
would be of little use in war. The money 
spent upon them could have been more 
usefully spent in other ways. Thus it 
would have been far better never to have 
built a single one of these monitors and 
to have put the money into an ample re- 
serve supply of guns.” With the pass- 
ing away of the monitors, the last ex- 
cuse for transferring the Coast Artillery 
to the Navy died a natural death. 

If we succeed in driving the enemy’s 
fleet from the sea, the necessity for keep- 
ing the Coast Artillery in their batteries 
will have ceased. What shall we do 
with these regular soldiers? Shall we 
send them into the field with the field 
forces that have been protecting the rear 
of the fortifications or shall we let them 
stay athome? England and Japan have 
armed their coast artillery with siege 
guns for use when coast artillery can be 
sent into the field. If two such nations 
find this expedient, one the greatest na- 
val power, the other the possessor of a 
strong navy and of an army that is a 
model for the nations, the victor, too, in 
a great land and naval war, how much 
greater is the necessity for us to provide 
for the use of our coast artillery as a 
part of our little mobile army for offen- 
sive operations after our fleet has gained 
control of the sea. It is to be hoped 
that we shall not be the last to follow 
their example. 


“The officers of the Navy must remember that it is not merely childish, but in the 


highest degree reprehensible, to permit our personal pique, wounded vanity. or 


factional 


feeling, on behalf of some particular bureau or organization, to render them disloyal to the 
interests of the Navy, and therefore to the country as a whole.’—President Roosevelt to 


Secretary of Navy, January 2, 1908. 


Under what heading comes the order putting Surgeon Charles I’. Stokes in 


command of the hospital ship Relief, which 


is distinctly opposed “to the 


interests of the Navy, and therefore of the country as a whole”? 





SOME THOUGHTS ON MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING IN THE UNITED STATES 


The real work of the public school is not to give boys a free education in the 
ordinary meaning of the word “free,” but to make useful and honorable citizens. 
Why should not military drill become a part of our school system? 


BY 


CAPTAIN HARRY L. WELLS, N. G. ILL. 


HE question of military training for 
iL the young men of the United 
States has always been a mooted 
one, and all shades of opinion are held 
and have been expressed, from that of 
the man who would divide the country 
into great military districts and institute 
a system of conscription, by which every 
able-bodied young man would be com- 
pelled to serve a season with the colors 
and then join the reserve, to that of the 
man who would take the gun out of the 
hand of every soldier, regardless of the 
consequences that might follow to a na- 
tion left absolutely defenceless. 

Two questions naturally arise in con- 
sidering this matter. 

First, is it desirable that the young men 
be trained? 

Second, is it practicable? 

The peace-at-any-price advocates, who 
are by no means so numerous as the noise 
they sometimes make would indicate, op- 
pose such training in toto. They would 
not only abolish all material preparation 
for war, such as army, navy and military 
equipment, but they would eradicate the 
fighting instinct, heedless of the fact that 
a nation not prepared for war cannot de- 
fend itself against aggression, and can- 
not fight successfully even in the most 
holy cause. A nation of mollycoddles, 
both unable and unwilling to fight, would 
cut a sorry figure in the great work of lib- 
erating and civilizing mankind—a work 
in which we now take such a leading part. 
Even the Saviour had the fighting in- 
stinct, for he scourged the money-chang- 
ers from the temple with blows. Were 
we as a nation called upon to fight in even 
so holy a cause as that, it would not be a 
few cowardly money-changers we should 


meet, but a militant nation armed for the 
fray. It is mightly little scourging we 
should do if the non-militant ideas of 
these extremists should prevail. 

The great masses of the people oppose 
general military training, or are indiffer- 
ent to it, because they think it unneces- 
sary, and not because they deem it wrong. 
This idea is founded upon conditions that 
existed at the birth of the nation, and has 
persisted to the present time in spite of 
a radical change in those conditions. The 
framers of the constitution were not mol- 
lycoddles. They were not opposed to 
war per se. They had just emerged 
from a long struggle for liberty, and were 
ready to fight again to maintain it, as 
was shown almost immediately in their 
attitude toward France, in their attack 
upon the Barbary pirates, and in their 
struggle with England to maintain for us 
the freedom of the sea and the dignity of 
American citizenship. It was not lack 
of manhood, of the fighting instinct, of 
military capacity. which dictated the pol- 
icy then adopted of maintaining an in- 
significant force on sea and land, of leav- 
ing the body of the people untrained in 
the art of arms, and depending upon un- 
skilled volunteers in time of war. 

That policy was founded solely upon 
the belief that our geographical location, 
as the science of war was then developed, 
rendered greater preparation wunneces- 
sary. They did not then, as we do not 
now, intend or desire to make aggressive 
war upon anybody, and. separated bv a 
wide ocean from militant nations, at a 
time when wars were fought with verv 
small armies compared with the armed 
hosts of to-dav, with weanons of short 
range and puny power, with nothing but 
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small sailing vessels for the transporta- 
tion of troops and for vessels of war, they 
felt absolutely secure from successful at- 
tack long enough to organize from crude 
resources an adequate defence. But 
those conditions have passed away, while 
the state of public opinion in regard to 
the necessity for military training which 
was based upon them is still with us. 

In those days it took months after war 
began before an invading army could be 
assembled and transported. Now it is a 
matter of but a few days, even hours. In 
those days any good merchant vessel 
could be converted into a_ serviceable 
fighting ship by mounting on her deck a 
few easily handled and quickly cast guns 
and cutting portholes in her side to shoot 
through, and defense by sea was quickly 
organized. Now it takes us four years to 
build a fighting ship and months to con- 
struct a gun to put into her turret. The 
troops were armed with flintlock muskets 
that were effective scarcely more than 
fifty yards, and officers talked of waiting 
until they could see the whites of the en- 
emy’s eyes before they began to shoot. 
Now high power military rifles are 


sighted for 2,000 yards, and the enemy is 


under fire as soon as he becomes a faint 
speck on the horizon. Then a little drill 
and discipline, with ability to shoot 
straight tothe frontbreast high at word of 
command, made an effective soldier. Now 
the soldier must be a skilled marksman, 
must be drilled in extensive field maneuv- 
ers, must know how to take cover, and 
in many ways acquire a degree of skill 
requiring months of instruction. Even 
greater improvement has been made in 
the effectiveness of artillery, both on land 
and sea, and greater increase in the time 
necessary for both officers and men to 
become proficient in handling it. Tre- 
mendous explosive forces and engines of 
war have been invented, which call for a 
high degree of scientific knowledge, both 
to use and to resist, entailing long train- 
ing of men and a long time in the prep- 
aration of materials. 

The terrible destructiveness of modern 
war equipment, the quickness and ef- 
fectiveness with which it can be put to 
work when ready, and the long time nec- 
essary to prepare it and learn to use it. 
with the quickness with which armies and 
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navies can be mobilized and transported 
in this age of steam, have not only de- 
stroyed that immunity from speedy attack 
which our fathers depended upon, but the 
length of time necessary to provide means 
of defence and learn to use it, has so in- 
creased, that the reliance our fathers 
placed upon their ability to organize a 
defence in time of need has now no basis 
of fact to support it. 

That the public mind has been edu- 
cated somewhat on this subject is shown 
by the support that has been given to 
the Government in building up a navy; 
yet our present navy is not so much the 
result of a popular demand for adequate 
preparation for defence as an acquies- 
cence in the steps taken by the compara- 
tively few who realize the necessity. 
Every ship and every gun has been 
fought for in Congress, and has been 
secured against the active opposition of 
“watchdogs of the Treasury” and the 
elected representatives of that great 
mass of citizens who think we can “lick 
all creation” whenever we take a no- 
tion to do so, without any preparation 
whatever for the job. 

This erroneous notion does not indi- 
cate any lack of the fighting spirit, but 
rather a vast ignorance of the fact that 
fighting substance is as essential in mod- 
ern warfare as spirit. Yet, while there 
exists this negative support of naval 
preparation, there is almost no senti- 
ment in favor of equally necessary prep- 
aration on land. The erroneous idea 
still seems to obsess the nation that with 
a wealth of men and money at command 
we can organize an army overnight. Our 
farcical war with Spain proved the ab- 
surdity of this idea to all practical men, 
but it is our misfortune that its very 
farcical nature and the lack of demand 
for actual service for the bulk of the 
troops put into the field, not only pre- 
vented the masses from realizing it, but 
rather confirmed them in the old faith, 
They saw an army, a small one, organ- 
ized and go out with banners flying, and 
then come back again in a few days and 
organize veterans’ associations. Was 
not that proof enough that we could put 
a volunter army in the field at short no- 
tice? What they did not see was that 
in doing this we exhausted almost all 
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the even partially trained material we 
had available for immediate use, that 
the men were indequately armed, that 
we were fortunate indeed they did not 
get into speedy contact with an enemy, 
and that if we had been at war with a 
great nation and needed five times as 
many men, it was very problematical 
whether we could have got that many 
volunteers, but certain that if we had 
been able they would have been with- 
out any training whatever, and we had 
no arms to place in their hands. 
Doubtless to the fact that the lessons 
of the Spanish war were plain only to 
practical military men and not to the 
body of the people, is due our failure to 
profit by them. To be sure, there has 
been a little effort made to improve the 
quality of the militia by harmonizing its 
organization more with that of the 
Army, by giving it a small appropriation 
for target practice, and by putting 
a small portion of it each year 


into joint field maneuvers with portions 
of the army; but while this may have 
increased its effectiveness somewhat, the 
total strength of the National Guard has 


scarcely been increased, and we stand to- 
day almost where we stood in 1898 in the 
matter of having a supply of trained 
men to rely upon in case of war. We 
also stand where we did then in our 
inability to place the army weapon in 
their hands. Since then we have armed 
the regulars with the new Springfield, 
the best military rifle in the world, and 
the old Krags have in part been given 
to the militia; but if we were called to 
equip hastily an army of 300,000 men, 
some of them would have to put inferior 
weapons on their shoulders. If we had 
to put 500,000 men in some sort of a 
national organization and trained, with 
the new Springfield in their hands, and 
subject to immediate call for service, we 
might feel that we were in a degree pre- 
pared for emergencies. 

Since the army was increased to its 
present minimum we have been turning 
back to civil life about 20,000 men every 
year, or a total of at least 150,000, and no 
effort has been made to render this 
trained material available for service. 
How much of it would come to the front 
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and volunteer in case of war is not al- 
together an entirely unknown quantity. 
We have our experience in 1898 to go by, 
Comparatively few ex-regulars were 
found in the ranks of the volunteers, 
notwithstanding nearly every regiment 
took in a large number of recruits. 

The National Guard of the country 
numbers about 125,000 men. Most 
States have an enlistment term of three 
years, but the average term of service is 
not more than one year. Even putting 
it at two years, this would mean that 
nearly one-half the total enrollment has 
to be recruited every year, and _ that 
about 60,000 men who have had train- 
ing in the guard for periods varying 
from a few months to three years, are 
released from any hold whatever the 
State or the nation had upon them. Most 
of these disappear into the body of the 
people and are never heard of again ina 
military way. They did not flock to the 
standards of 1808. Very few men of 
previous training in the militia were 
found among the recruits taken into the 
National Guard regiments and batteries 
that volunteered and had their ranks 
filled by new enrollment. 

From these two sources alone, those 
who have served in the Army and in the 
National Guard, we have now scattered 
where no one can trace them almost, if 
not quite, a million men who have been 
under military training and control with- 
in the past ten years, and presumably 
are now entirely fit for military duty. 
According to the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
there are in the country 92 regular mili- 
tary schools, with 8,119 students, and 
this has been only slightly less in total 
during the previous few years. Two 
years would be a large average attend- 
ance, which would mean that about 4,000 
young men leave the military schools 
every year with considerable training 
and inclination towards military life. In 
addition to these schools, there is more 
or less military drill in many other 
schools and in State universities and in- 
stitutions, There is also the Boys’ Brig- 
ade, in which still younger boys are 
given a taste of drill and discipline. 
Their total I do not know, but perhaps 
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50,000 would not be an over-estimate. 
Doubtless much of the personnel of the 
Boys’ Brigade and military schools is 
duplicated in that of the National Guard. 
Yet there must be many thousands of 
young men who have had some training 
in that way scattered among the people, 
not included in the million previously 
mentioned, Yet all this made little im- 
pression upon the ranks of the volun- 
teers in 1898. Among 15,000,000 men 
liable for military duty under the militia 
law of the nation, these partially trained 
youth are lost. 

Yet it would be foolish indeed to say 
that their partial training has not been of 
advantage to the nation. Many of them 
enlisted, and their previous knowledge 
inade it just so much easier to make sol- 
diers of them. Had all the recruits 
possessed an equal degree of previous 
training, serviceable soldiers might have 
been made much more quickly than was 
done. In addition to this aspect of the 
matter, the physical and moral benefit to 
the boys themselves from the military 
training and their period of discipline 
and regulated life must be considered, 
and the value to the nation of having 
young men in the body of its citizens 
who have enjoyed these advantages. If 
all possible use for them in war were 
eliminated from the question, the mili- 
tary training, the habits of regularity, 
punctuality and neatness acquired, the 
principles of manly honor inculcated, 
and the physical vigor resulting from 
correct and regulated exercise, would 
constitute a valuable asset to the nation. 
It is such an asset as would wonderfully 
enhance our capacities and add to our 
achievements in every avenue of en- 
deavor as a people, were the same train- 
ing to be given to all the youth of the 
land, instead of to a mere fraction of 
them. 

The question then arises, why should 
not military drill, both physical and tech- 
nical, and, as far as practicable, military 
discipline, become a part of our public 
school system? Why should not every 
boy turned out of the high school have 
been at least six years under such physi- 
cal, mental and moral instruction, and 
every boy who left school before com- 
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pleting the course have had his pro rata? 
About half the boys do not enter the 
high school, but go to work at ages from 
14 to 17. By including in the military 
system the last two years of the gram- 
mar grade nearly every boy would get 
at least an introduction to this improved 
citizen building course. More and more 
the people are beginning to understand 
that the real work of the public school 
is not to give boys a free education in 
the ordinary meaning of that word, but 
to make useful and honorable citizens for 
the upbuilding and strengthening of the 
nation. The best citizen is the one who 
has not only had his mental faculties cul- 
tivated, but has had his moral nature 
developed, possesses high ideals and 
principles, has a healthy body, is imbued 
with a spirit of patriotism, and possesses 
the ability to give that spirit practical ex- 
pression when needed. Military train- 
ing in the schools would do much to give 
us just such an ideal body of citizens. 
There would then be no question of 
whether in time of need of men for na- 
tional defence we could rely upon 
encugh of them to volunteer, nor as to 
their quality and capacity for speedily 
being converted into serviceable soldiers. 

I do not mean to say that this would 
give us an army of trained men for im- 
inediate use. Nothing could do that 
but some practical organization and con- 
tinued instruction, but it would assure us 
men enough of the right kind, and would 
reduce materially the time necessary to 
make an army of them. Short of some 
system of conscription and compulsory 
service with the colors, which the temper 
of the American people apparently will 
not support, military instruction in tht 
public schools offers the best hope for 
ability to organize quickly in time of 
great need a large army for national de- 
fence. Should Congress in the future 
undertake to organize a reserve force of 
men, under small pay, but fully organ- 
ized and subject to immediate call to 
duty, such a system of military instruc- 
tion in the public schools would assure 
an adequate number of young men for 
such a reserve body, even to the number 
of two millions, if needed. 
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OUR NATIVE TROOPS IN PORTO RICO 


An authoritative statement of facts, written at the request of the editor, show- 
ing why Congress should provide for the continuance of the Porto Rico Provwi- 


sional Regiment and on what basis. 


BY 


CAPTAIN JOHN M. FIELD 


Porto Rico Prov'l Regt. of Infantry 


HEN, by the treaty of Paris 


which terminated the Spanish- 


American War in 1898, the 
United States came into possession of 
Porto Rico, we thereby acquired an out- 
post on our eastern seaboard the value of 
which as a military asset can hardly be 
overestimated. At present, leaving the 
Panama canal out of consideration, and 
having reference only to our influence 
in matters affecting our commercial in- 
terests, and bearing in mind the peculiar 
political relations existing between our 
government and those of the West In- 
dies, it is easy to see how the acquisition 
of Porto Rico, having given us a practical 
as well as a moral interest in those waters 
has enabled us to bring about conditions 
of greater stability in both political and 
commercial affairs than have at any time 
heretofore been possible. Strong as was 
formerly the influence of our government 
in West Indian affairs that influence has 
been greatly increased and strengthened 
by our proprietary interests in that part 
ef the. + rld, and the establishment of a 
military and naval base under the flag 


of the United States so near to the source 
and fountain-head of tumult and disorder 
has brought about a condition of tran- 
quility, and given an encouragement to 
commercial pursuits, that were until very 
recently unknown. That these conditions 
will continue so long as we maintain our 
present status there can be no doubt; 
there may be and probably will be an cc- 
casional straining after the unattainable, 
but with the advantage of our strategic 
position in Porto Rico there will be no 
difficulty in controlling from there any 
outbreak that may injuriously affect our 
interests. 

l‘or the future, the necessity for the 
absolute control of these waters by the 
United States after the completion of the 
Panama Canal is so patent as not to be 
a matter of discussion. Porto Rico is 
more advantageously located than any 
other of the West Indian Islands for the 
control of the lines of communication be- 
tween Europe and the canal, dominating 
as it does all such lines and affording a 
base within easy striking distance of each 
of them. That proper provision for the 
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establishment there of such a base by our 
government will, in due time, be made, is 
a reasonable supposition, while the idea 
that in the meantime we should or will 
abandon the island by withdrawing our 
garrison is so contrary to all theories 
of federal control and so at variance with 
all the accepted principles of a correct 
military policy as to be entirely untenable. 
No reasonable man leaves valuable per- 
sonal property lying around loose and un- 
guarded out-of-doors indefinitely with 
any expectation of finding it undisturbed 
when he wants it again; the burglarious 
instinct has laid hold on too many peo- 
ple. There is a trite old saying to the 
effect that certain qualities of the indi- 
vidual citizen are also vested in govern- 
ments and burglarious proclivities are not 
confined solely to individuals. 

Assuming then that proper measures 
will be provided for fortifying and garri- 
soning the island when the Panama canal 
has been completed it becomes necessary 
to consider the question of where the gar- 
rison will come from in the meantime, 
and the answer to that question lies in the 
continuance, by congressional action, of 
the Porto Rico regiment. 

The last American troops in Porto 
Rico—the 56th and 59th Companies of 
Coast Artillery —tleft the island in the 
spring of 1904, and since that time the 
Army has been represented by the native 
regiment, but by the act of April 23, 1904, 
the regiment was only continued in ser- 
vice for four years from July 1 of that 
year and in the absence of further legis- 
lation by the present Congress it must 
therefore be mustered out on June 30, 
1908. 

There would appear to be already quite 
as many difficulties as the War Depart- 
ment cares to encounter in furnishing 
the officers and men now required for 
foreign service, but if Congress fails at 
this session to continue the native regi- 
ment those difficulties will be increased by 
the necessity of providing a garrison for 
Porto Rico; the Army will have one more 
foreign station—without foreign service 
pay—added to its burden, and the tours 
of duty in the States will be correspond- 
ingly shortened. 

So far as the Porto Rico regiment is 
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concerned there are many arguments on 
the score of expediency, economy, and 
justice for its retention in the service 
and none not founded on prejudice or 
misinformation in favor of its muster 
out. It dates from February, 1899, 
when one battalion of native volunteer 
infantry was formed. A second bat- 
talion was added in March, 1900. From 
these two volunteer battalions the Pro- 
visional Regiment was formed on July 
I, 1901, and was reorganized to form 
the present regiment on July 1, 1904. Its 
commissioned personnel is composed of 
three field officers,—a lieutenant-colonel 
and two majors detailed from the same 
grades in the regular infantry,—and the 
usual regimental staff and company of- 
ficers who hold regimental commissions 
and are eligible for promotion to include 
the rank of captain. There are twenty- 
four of these regimental officers, of whom 
fourteen are Americans and ten are Porto 
Ricans. Of the Americans, twelve had 
had prior service either as enlisted men of 
the regular Army or as officers of volun- 
teers, or both, when they were originally 
commissioned in the regiment, the periods 
of such prior service ranging from three 
months to nine years. All save one have 
held commissions in the Porto Rico regi- 
ment for more than six years and the one 
exception has had more than five years 
commissioned service. All of the native 
officers date from July I, 1904, or later. 

The act of April 23, 1904, reorganizing 
the regiment, required a mental, moral 
and physical examination of the officers 
then in the service as a condition pre- 
cedent to their being re-appointed to 
the present regiment. Under this pro- 
vision an examination conducted by a 
board composed of officers of the regular 
service was held in June, 1904. The 
scope of the academic examination was 
the same as was prescribed at that time 
for the examination of civilian candidates 
for appointment to the Army as second 
lieutenants, and the professional exami- 
nation included the subjects then pre- 
scribed for the examination of infantry 
officers for promotion from first lieuten- 
ant to captain. As the result of this 
examination four officers were dropped. 
All officers of the regiment have been re- 
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quired to take the same course of studies 
in the garrison school as is prescribed 
for infantry officers of the regular ser- 
vice and their examinations in those stud- 
ies are the same as are prescribed for 
the regular army, The law also requires 
that they can be promoted only after 
passing an examination, and that they 
shall be appointed subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate. Their duties and 
the conditions under which they serve 
are exactly the same as those required 
of infantry officers of similar grades in 
the regular service but their status dif- 
fers from that of officers of the regular 
Army in the three essentials of perma- 
nency, promotion, and retirement. Their 
commissions hold good only until June 
30, 1908; thev can be pri ymoted only to 
the rank of captain; and they are not en- 
titled to the privilege of retirement. 
Originally the regiment was not legally 
available for duty outside of the Island 
of Porto Rico, but the act of March 2 


1903, removed this restriction, and it may 
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now legally serve anywhere. With ref- 
erence to the enlisted strength the law 
requires that it shall be composed “as 
far as practicable” of natives of Porto 
Rico. 

In the earlier days of the organization 
many of the non-commissioned officers 
were Americans, but with the loss of for- 
cign service pay and double time these 
excellent old soldiers took their dis- 
charges and the enlisted strength is now 
composed solely of Porto Ricans. Many 
of these men were members of the origi- 
nal volunteer battalion and they are the 
finished product of nine years of careful 
instruction and hard work. Under cap- 
able and efficient officers they have had 
a training as thorough as one would nat- 
urally expect it to be under conditions 
that permit out-of-door work every day 
in the year. Their loyalty and fidelity 
are neither 
nor soldiers of fortune for 
consider themselves full-fledged 
Americans by reason of their service, and 


are beyond question; they 


mercenaries 
they 
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their belief that in serving as soldiers of 
the United States they are consecrating 
themselves to their own flag and their 
own country is a matter of pride with 
them. Considered as a peace-time or- 
ganization the efficiency of the regiment 
is of an exceptionally high class. Every 
inspector who has officially reported upon 
it has commended it. Every regular of- 
ficer who has served with it has left it 
with regret. What it would do and how 
efficient it would be in action is all on 
the knees of the Gods. To say that 
these men would prove as efficient on the 
fighting line as American regulars would 
be equivalent to saying that better sol- 
diers do not exist, for the trained Ameri- 
can is the best fighting man of them all. 
Lut to say that the Porto Rican soldier 
would prove himself worthy to fight 
alongside of the men of the regular army 
for their common flag is to express a 
conviction so firmly rooted in the minds 
of his officers that nothing short of an 
exhibition of downright cowardice can 
shake it. And these men are not cow- 
ards. 

Giving due consideration to these facts 
tt would seem to be wise and proper to 
provide for the permanency of the regi- 
ment. Granting that we must maintain 
2 garrison in Porto Rico we have the 
trained personnel ready to our hands. 
The regiment passed the experimental 
stage several years ago and it is now a 
rcliable instrument fit, and ready, to up- 
hold the honor and the dignity of our 
government on all occasions and in all 
places. Its officers have demonstrated 
their fitness and ability by hard and ef- 
ficient war and the results of 
their labors in Porto Rico are a living 
demonstration of their efficiency in the 
routine of garrison duty. Two of them 


service, 


had commissioned service in Cuba, par- 
ticipating in the siege of Santiago, and 
also in the Philippines during the insur- 
rection; three others had service in the 


Philippines only; one took part in the 
Philippine campaign and in the China 
relief expedition; two were in the Porto 
Rico campaign of 1898; and one served 
in Cuba for some months immediately 
following the Spanish surrender. During 
this service one was recommended for a 
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Medal of Honor and three for brevet 
promotions for gallantry in action. One 
of them was for several years the best 
rifle and pistol shot in the Army, and is 
to-day one of the best known authorities 
on the art of rifle shootixg. 

On the score of economy the weight of 
the argument is all in favor of the reten- 
tion of the Porto Rico Regiment. To 
continue it in service involves no addi- 
tion to the present annual appropriations 
for the support of the Army, for the rea- 
son that the cost of maintaining it has 
been one of the items included in the 
Army appropriation bill every year since 
1&0. Qn the other hand to muster it 
out and replace it by American troops 
would add to the Army expenses. Ameri- 
cans will not serve in the tropics for 
any length of time without the extra in- 
ducements of foreign service pay and 
deuble time for retirement. In the ab- 
sence of these incentives every American 
enlisted man whose term of service ex- 
pired in Porto Rico would decline to re- 
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enlist, and it would become necessary to 
send him home on discharge with the 
added cost of transportation, not only for 
the discharged man but also for the re- 
cruit to replace him. These are not the 
ouly items of additional expense due to 
the substitution of an American for the 
native garrison, but they are sufficient, 
for the purpose of this article, to illus- 
trate the fallacy of the contention that 
questions of economy require the change. 

In the formulation of a plan for insur- 
ing the perma- 
nency of the 
regiment all 
suggested 
changes in its 
status should 
be confined to 
such as will re- 
sult in greater 
efficiency. To 
that end the 
suggestion is 
advanced that it 
should be made 
a part of the 
Regular Army 
—an additional 
regiment of in- 
fantry—but_be- 
cause of the 
characteristic 
racial composi- 
tion of its en- 
listed = strength 
it should have a distinct status 
tending even to its commissioned per- 
sonnel, In other words it should be 
just what it is now with the added assur- 
ances of permanency and the rights and 
privileges allowed to officers and men of 
the regular service. 

The third battalion should be formed, 
thus giving it a full regimental organi- 
zation instead of the present two _ bat- 
talion organization; the field officers 
should be permanently assigned to and 
commissioned in the regiment (vacating 
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the commissions they now hold in the 
regular service) with promotion among 
themselves, and the colonel equally eligi- 
ble with all other infantry colonels to 
selection for promotion. The present 
regimental staff and company officers 
should be recommissioned (on their rec- 
ords for efficiency) in their present 
grades and with the date of their present 
commissions, taking rank among them- 
selves according to their rank in the 
Provisional Regiment and being eligible 
to unrestricted 
promotion with- 
in the regiment 
subject to the 
usual examina- 
tions, <Any va- 
cancies that 
might occur 
among the 
captains or 
first lieutenants 
by reason of the 
formation of the 
third battalion 
should be filled 
by detail from 
the regular 
army, all offi- 
so detailed 
perma- 
commis- 
sioned in the 
regiment and 
the captains and 
first lieutenants to take rank accord- 
ing to their commissioned — service. 
Vacancies among the second lieuten- 
ants to be filled in the same man- 
ner as are similar vacancies in anv 
other regiment of infantry, but all its 
officers should be permanently commis- 
sioned in the regiment. 

The plan above outlined is very similar 
to that adonted by those European gov- 
ernments which maintain a colonial force. 
and it is believed that it would give good 
results. 
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A LITERARY SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY 


James K. Paulding, appointed Secretary of the Navy by President Van Buren 


in 1838, was associated with Washington Irving in the publication of the famous 


HERE is some connection between 
the pursuit of literature and the 
conduct of naval affairs. It has 

existed from the days of Charles II., 
when Samuel Pepys filled the office of 
the “acts of the navy,” or “clerk of the 
king’s ships,’ and wrote his piquant, 
naive and humorous diary, until the time 
of Theodore Roosevelt, sometime assist- 
ant secretary of the navy, and author of 
“The Naval War of 1812” and other lit- 
erary works. President Martin Van 
Buren recognized the relationship be- 
tween books and ships when in 1838 he 
offered Washington Irving the naval 
portfolio. The honor was declined. 
Many years later, when visiting in Wash- 
ington at the house of Secretary of the 
Navy J. P. Kennedy, Irving was quite 
taken with the Navy Department, and 
discovered “much poetry” in its mate- 
rials and incidents. Undoubtedly, it 
is one of the most interesting depart- 
ments of the government. The old 
Navy, with its picturesque sailing ships, 
strikingly beautiful under their clouds of 
snowy canvas, its perilous voyages in un- 
known seas to unknown peoples, and its 
gay, debonair and duel-loving officers, 
had a charm and romance all its own. 
The new navies are more prosaic and 
mechanical. Still, their huge battleships 
and queer-looking submarines have 
served as fit subjects of poetry and fic- 
tion for recent writers. 

When Irving declined the naval secre- 
taryship he is said to have proposed the 
appointment of James K. Paulding. In 
the early part of 1838 President Van 





Salmagundi, His interesting description of Washington and its people of his day. 
BY 


CHARLES OSCAR PAULLIN 


Buren offered the position to Paulding, 
and it was accepted. The new secre- 
tary was a cousin of John Paulding, a 
patriot of the Revolution, and one of 
the captors of John Andre. His brother- 
in-law was William Irving, the brother 
of Washington Irving. In 1807 Pauld- 
ing and the two Irvings began the pub- 
lication of the famous Salmagundi, a 
series of articles wittily setting forth the 
follies of the day. This was Paulding’s 
first literary venture. Tor nearly half 
a century he wrote various novels, 
poems, stories and comedies. 
Among his best known works are the 
Dutchman's Fireside, Backwoodsman, 
Tales of the Good Woman, the Old Con- 
tinental, Westward Ho! the Puritan and 
His Daughter, and a life of George 
Washington. The Dutchman’s lireside 
ran through six editions in one year, and 
was republished in England, France and 
Holland. 

During the War of 1812 Paulding 
published three political books, the 
United States and England, John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan, and the Lay of 
tre Scottish Fiddle. These attracted 
the attention of President Madison and 
led to the appointment of the young au- 
thor to the position of secretary to the 
Board of Navy Commissioners in Wash- 
ington. Here he remained for more than 
eight years. His letters to his intimate 
friend, Washington Irving, reveal that 
he found his life in the capital interest- 
ing and his duties not arduous. The 


sketches, 


weakness of official life was unfailing 


His 


sources of amusement to him. 
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charm of manner, engaging geniality, 
and attainments in literature at once 
gave him entrance to the best homes in 
the capital on che Potomac. At this 
time Washington was little more than a 
rambling, rural village, a place of mere- 
ly magnificent distances. Writing one 
August, Paulding describes the capital 
as a “dull place at this time of year, ex- 
cept to sportsmen, who find excellent 
shooting about the centre of the city. I 
have seen a great number of quail, plover 
and snipe within a couple or three hun- 
died yards of the President's mansion, 
and they do say that deer abound in the 
“slashes,” as they are called, about half 
a mile north of that building. I can’t 
answer to that fact, but I have seen 
plenty of rabbits there.” 

Paulding’s letters afford interesting 
glimpses of society at Washington. This, 
he tells us, consists chiefly of “birds of 
passage. Of these by far the greater 
part are such one wishes never to 
have seen—and a few such as, having 
seen, one would wish never to part with.” 
On September 25, 1815, he writes as 
follows: “You cannot conceive of what 
consequence a bachelor like myself is in 
this odd city, where there are at least 
one thousand women, who, being too 
lazy to work and too stupid to read, 
have no delight to pass away their 
hours,’ but by attending to the affairs of 
other people. The consequence of all 
this is that it is the most paltry tattling 
place in the whole world. A man can't 
put on a clean shirt, or turn round, or 
pay a visit, or speak to a lady, without 
a tea-party being called to discuss the 
matter. [ have occasionally fallen in 
with the tavern-keeping belle, and at the 
President's 4th July levee talked a good 
deal to a married lady from Ohio, one 
of the most beautiful creatures I ever 
saw. Two very substantial tea-party 
stories were got upon these foundations, 
and, as there is no end to the limits of 
gossiping, I should not be surprised if 
they traveled to New York. You will 
laugh at my commencing the hero of 
such gallant tales.” The capital has 
never been hit off better than in the 
following words of Paulding: “This is 
an odd place, and everybody and every- 
thing seems to hang upon the govern- 
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ment. There is a regular graduation 
from the President down, and I be- 


lieve | am the only independent man in 
Washington. Did you ever see a bas- 
ket of crabs lifted up, body and soul, by 
taking hold of the top one? Just so it 
is here—take hold of the President, and 
you raise the whole city, one hanging 
at the tail of the other in a regular grad- 
uation of dependence.” 

Paulding’s letters abound with refer- 
ences to the noted men of the period of 
Madison and Monroe. He gives his im- 
pression of Madison, Randolph, Carroll 
of Carrollton, William Pinkney and 
others. At Annapolis he once saw Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, who, “bating his 
length, looks like a jellow-jacket hor- 
net, being covered with gold lace.” “The 
President,” he wrote to Irving, “is very 
friendly to me in deportment and little 
attentions, and so are the rest of the 
magnificos, particularly the secretary of 
the navy, who smokes my segars in the 
politest manner imaginable.” In Feb- 
ruary, 1816, he wrote of Madison: 
“This same chief magistrate is a con- 
founded sensible fellow, and talks about 
everything like a professor. He is gen- 
erally grave, but of an evening when 
the business of the day is done, he loves 
to talk about this, that and the other 
thing, and enjoys a joke hugely—as a 
great man should do. I begin to have 
a great liking to him, which considering 
he is a greater man than myself, I think 
discovers no small degree of magnanim- 
ity. The other day I dined there. The 
old squire was in good humor, and gave 
us some famous claret and champagne, 
whereupon Speaker Clay, the little plump 
Vice-President Gaillard, and General 
Mason, and I, did get as it were a little 
beyond the line of gravity becoming 
great statesmen.” 

In 1823 Paulding resigned the secre- 
taryship of the Navy Board, and was 
shortly appointed navy agent at New 
York, a job with fair pay and little work. 
The chief clerk relieved his principal 
from the details of the agency. In 
March, 1824, Paulding wrote to Irving 
telling him of his new position: “You 
have heard of my transfer to New York, 
and all that I shall. say of it is that 
the situation is specially agreeable on 
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account of there being little to do in it, 
whereby | am afforded good time for 
scribbling, which has become a most in- 
curable habit with me, absolutely necess- 
ary to kill time. It is also agreeable 
on the score of being the unsolicited 
gift of the President, who was closely 
besieged by fifty-three candidates.” 

It was from the position of navy agent 
at New York that Van Buren promoted 
Paulding to be Secretary of the Navy. 
His commission as Secretary is dated 
June 25, 1838. He remained in charge 
of the department until March 4, 1841. 
On assuming his new duties Paulding set 
himself the task of improving the naval 
discipline and bringing about a proper 
subordination among the navy off- 
cers. The navy was at this time 
more or less rent by cliques, and there 
was much strife between the several 
naval corps and betwen the young and 
old officers. The commodore of the old 
navy was inclined to be a law unto him- 
self. The “little tyrant,” Commodore 
Porter called him, “who struts his few 
fathoms of scoured plank.” On the sub- 
ject of navy discipline, Paulding wrote 
in 1839, with a show of spirit, “the Presi- 
dent stands by me manfully, and, please 
God, if I live and Congress does not 
counteract me, I will make both high and 
low, young and old, know who is their 
master before I have done with them.” 
On the same subject he said in October. 
1840, “If I go out of office next spring 
it will be with the reputation of a tyrant, 
but if I remain four years longer the 
benefit of my course will be seen and 
felt.” In spite of the secretary's forcible 
resolution, he left the navy as respects 
discipline pretty much as he found it. 

The building of our first fleet of naval 
steamships may be dated with Paulding’s 
administration. There was much 
position to it among the older naval of- 
ficers, and Paulding sympathized with 
their views. On the other hand, some 
of the younger officers, with the confi- 
dence in novelties born of youth, argued 
strenuously for the immediate construc- 
tion of a small fleet of steam frigates. 
The letters of the Secretary of the Navy 
to his friends have many amusing refer- 
ences to this “steam fever,” as he called 
it. In June, 1839, he wrote that he was 


op- 
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“steamed to death.” He thought that the 
United States must always have “some 
mania to excite them, whether it be a 
merino, morus multicaulis, a canal, a 
railroad, or a-steam mania.” In the end 
Paulding decided to “go with the wind, 
though | don't mean to carry full sail” — 
a not very happy figure of speech—and 
to “keep the steam enthusiasts quiet by 
warily administering to the humor of 
the times.” In other words, a compro- 
mise was effected between the advocates 
and opponents of a steam navy, and 
Congress voted to build three steam- 
ships. Paulding, however, with a touch 
of sentiment befitting a literary man, de- 
clared that he would “never consent to 
let our old ships perish, and transform 
our Navy into a fleet of sea monsters.” 
The Secretary of the Navy greatly en- 
joyed the diverting incidents of his du- 
ties in the department. The following 
plea, in which the original punctuation 
and italics are preserved, was once sent 
to him by an applicant for any office 
whatever: “I have now been engaged 
ten years in editorial work, and the thir- 
teen years which I spent in the vocation 
of a pedagogue, have not been spent en- 
tirely in vain. I commenced at sixteen, 
and am now thirty-nine, with good 


health, and good morals considering my 


avocations.” — A characteristic 
which contains an amusing reference 
to the bestowal of offices, is one to 
Washington Irving written during the 
midsummer of 1838: “My young mid- 
shipmen, and lieutenants, too, are ex- 
tremely bilious at this season of the year, 
and when I| order them in service answer 
me by a request or permission to ac- 
company mamma to the White Sulphur 
Springs for their health. I am, as you 
know, a pretty obstinate fellow, and have 
already begun to let them know that 
these things will no longer be permit- 
ted. I cannot sufficiently regret 
that the death of Dusky Davy Long- 
worth prevents me from testifying my 
grateful recollection of his excellent hot 
cakes, the which he dispensed so _ lib- 
erally in his little back room, by making 
him a chaplain in the Navy. But he has 
slipped through my fingers, and I must 
endeavor to quiet my conscience by do- 


letter, 
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ing something for that most amiable ras- 
cal, his son Tom.” 

Paulding found his task in the Navy 
Department a tiresome and thankless one. 
Inviting Irving to pay him a visit in 
Washington, he once wrote: “So pray 
bestir yourself and come, if only to see 
a gentleman of leisure metamorphosed 
into a pack-horse.” To another friend 
he declared that he was the greatest 
slave in Washington, with the exception 
of his master, the President. Of a state 
dinner given by himself he said: “It was 
voted a great thing, but a few more such 
victories and Pyrrhus is undone. The 
fight lasted four hours.” The election of 
Harrison and the defeat of Van Buren 
in November, 1840, caused the retire- 
ment from offiec of Paulding on March 
4, 1841. He welcomed his release from 
official duties. In June, 1840, he wrote: 
“As to being turned out next March, we 
defy the d—1 and all his works, Log Cab- 
ins, Hard Cider, and all. I should not 
much mind it myself, for I assure you a 
man works hard for a livelihood here, 
and is expected to spend all his money 
in giving entertainments, which, as 


everybody is invited to, nobody thanks 


you for.” After the result of the elec- 
tion was known, he wrote to Irving as 
follows: “I am perfectly resigned to my 
fate, and cannot resist the inclination to 
rejoice at the prospect of retting rid of a 
laborious, vexatious and thankless of- 
fice, in which my duty has been almost 
always in direct opposition to my feel- 
ings, and I have been obliged to sacri- 
five private to public considerations.” 
Paulding found the pursuit of agri 
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culture and authorship at his country 
home on the Hudson more congenial 
than official life in Washington. Writ- 
ing in 1854, he said: “I smoke a little, 
read a little, write a little, ruminate a lit- 
tle, and sleep a great deal. I was once 
great at pulling weeds, to which I have 
a mortal antipathy, especially bull’s eye, 
wild carrots and toad-flax, alias butter 
and eggs. But my working days are al- 
most over. I find that carrying seven- 
ty-five years on my shoulders is pretty 
nearly equal to the same number of 
pounds, and instead of laboring myself, 
I sit in the shade watching the labors of 
others, which I find quite sufficient exer- 
cise. 


“Tt is now the navy’s turn to suffer because, like Count Rousillion in the play, the Presi- 


dent ‘and his physicians are of a mind.’ 


Regulations which have the force of law, very 
froperly forbid staff officers exercising command save in their own departments. 


Yet ex- 


plicit and sane as this is, it has been decreed by bell, book and candle that a doctor, abandon- 


ing Galen and Hippocrates, his gallipots and his stethoscopes, shall command a ve 


—think of it!’—New York Herald. 
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THE GHOST OF THE NTH 


BY 


HUGH JOHNSON 


is in the reading 
room of the club, 
just above the 
bronze mortars of 
Chapultepec that do peaceful duty as 
punch-bowls for the Mess. The ragged 
battle-flags of the Civil War are farther 
down the wall but around it are the older 
trophies—the silver-moumed  cuell.ng 
pistols of the first Colonel who ever com- 
manded the Nth, and the shoulder-knots 
of men who were mighty in the Regi- 
ment before ’50. In a heavy gilt frame 
that came all the way from a certain 
hacienda above Vera Cruz, it hangs, and 
whoever the artist may have been, he did 
his work well, for the great dark eyes 
look at you very gravely and the sensi- 
tive, boyish mouth seems just on the 
point of moving to explain to you all 
the wistfulness of the face. The mellow 
browns and blacks but dimly outline the 
figure—the great bell-crowned cap and 
the long dark hair curling down below 
the ears, the aguilettes and the almost 
pathetic old-fashioned bravery of a 
dragoon subaltern. 

The Nth might hang upon its Mess 
walls the portraits of some great gen- 
erals and even that of a President, but 
there is just this one and you may be 
pardonably curious, yet the chances are 
that your host will not hear you. He will 
walk farther down the wall and when 
you speak, he will say, 

“Now here is something we are proud 
of—vyou see, at Brandy Station—” for 
all the traditions of the Nth centre about 
this one old portrait; the Regiment is 
most sensitive about some of them and if 
you are incredulous, a smile may cost 
you some very good friends. The Regi- 
ment stopped telling its secrets long ago. 
What meagre details I learned came 


from the Barracks and the Non.-Com’s. 
row, but never from the line. 

It was long after I had first seen the 
portrait (and it was then safely stored 
with the Quartermaster at Meade) that I 
dared ask a certain Sergeant who owed 
me for some small favors. We were sit- 
ting in a lorcha in the bay off Calupitan. 
The lines were out, the moon was up, 
there were some dozen bottles in the bot- 
tom of the boat and I judged the time 
propitious. 

“What? Him in the Mess? Him in 
the picter?"” The Sergeant knew that the 
Mess owned a single portrait and he was 
most discreet. I was deeply interested 
and very grave and even then, minutes 
passed before he spoke again: 

“D’ye b'lieve in ghosts, sir?” 

I believe that ends justify means and 
my answer to the question was satisfac- 
tory. 

“D’ye know that ‘B’ Troop is and al- 
ways was Irish?” 

I had heard as much but I could not 
understand such a condition in an Amer- 
ican regiment. 

“Easy,” said the Sergeant, “Easy as 
lyin’. It jus’ happened that the first 
Captain that ever commanded that troop 
was Irish, him an’ his lootenants, an’ of 
course his sergeants an’ his corporals. 
Well, they transferred, an’ they trade: 
an’ haggled an’ boggled aroun’ until thev 
had as fine a lot of flannel-mouths as eve: 
jigged at a Tipperary fair—an’ that was 
long ago before the War an’ before the 
greaser War an’ its still true—to this 
day.” 

We were far from our subject and I 
strove to return. 

“D’ye know the name of the very first 
Cap'n that ever commanded that troop?” 

I did not. 





THE GHOST 
“Well, it was O'Hara. An’ do 
know the name of the Lootenants ?” 

[ was equally ignorant. 

“Now then, we git back to the startin’ 
point, for one of their names was John- 
ston an’ the lad in the gilt frame, his 
name was—but what manner of good is 
his name ever going to do you, sir? 
They’s men in the Regiment of that name 
today jus’ like they’s O’Haras an’ John- 
stons an’ people can fool aroun’ fam'ly 
trees an’ all that, but they don’t climb out 
very far on shaky lookin’ branches. The 
name's neither here nor there anyhow. 
They don’t never talk about it none in 
the Regimert tho’ I could never tell you 
why—something about a command— 
somethin’ he done—him in the picter y’ 
know, but jus’ what, nobody but the orf’- 
cers knows. It was aroun’ Cerro Gordo. 
I know this; they was a squadron—two 
troops, they was then—150 men, an this 
here squadron got caught in a trap—lot 
"vy greasers on one side an’ a cafon wall 
on the other an’ no artillery, no open, no 
nothin’—up against it fer fair, just the 
kind ‘v a fix this regiment’s been in six 
sep rate times; once in that war an’ once 


you 


at Brandy Station an’ once at Antietam— 
but that’s goin’ ahead, whatever the fix 


was an’ however it come about, the word 
got through an’ part ‘v a troop—‘B’ 
Troop—was sent to git ‘em out by ‘vig’- 
rously attackin’ the rear,’ as the book 
says. You know how all that is. Man 
with a little flag wig-wags down: ‘Half 
B. Troop, Lootenant So-an’-So’ (him in 
the picter) ‘escortin’ Such-an-Such’s 
guns to relief left Buenaventura at 3 P. 
M.!’ 

“That was the plum last that anybody 
ever seen ‘v ‘So-an’-So’s ‘B’ Troop an’ 
Such-an’-Such’s guns’—alive, that is. Oh 
sure they found ‘em—found ‘em all cut 
to pieces in a little corral at a hacienda 
four miles off the road. 

“Now that was funny—you know that 
was dern funny—road’s plain ’s the palm 
‘'v your han’, troops an’ guns rattlin’ off 
at a gallop an’ only ten miles ‘r so to go. 
Nobody never even heard the firin’, so 
they know that the guns didn't so much 
as git into action. 

“Oh yes, the orfcers they know what 
happened but they ain't tellin’ an I don't 
know if any body outside the Mess ever 
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did know about it—his people maybe— 
him in the picter. They foun’ the platoon 
an’ the guns all layin’ heaped up in the 
corral where they'd been shot down 
from th’ fence—every dern one ‘v ‘em 
scrappin’ to the finish an’ no quarter give 
‘r asked for. Every Mick on the muster 
rolls was there an’ every gunner, ’ceptin’ 
jus’ him, dead an’ cut to pieces—but not 
him in the picter mind you, boot spur nor 
shoulderknot. 

“What come ‘v him? Oh youw tell. 
Prisoner maybe—killed someplace else 
maybe, but— Oh yes I know what you're 
thinkin’ but it won't go an’ I'll tell you 
the why. In the first place, you know 
that the Regiment’s everlastingly blow- 
in’ about the Mexican War, even now 
when it’s jus’ about forgot by ev’ry body 
else—that’s cause the Regiment made its 
rep there an’ all the other has jus’ been 
keepin’ it up, as you might say. They 
ain't no scandals in the Nth, like they is 
in mos’ Regiments—ain’t now nor never 
was an this here thing’s the only realiy 
shady thing that ever happened. Nobody 
in the Nth ever flunked out by showin’ 
the streak ‘v yellow ‘r nothin’ an’ so 
they’s ben dools fought—dools an’ scraps 
between whole squadrons jus’ on ac- 
count ‘v other Regiments makin’ re- 
marks about this very thing. Now you 
see, if it ‘d ‘a been what you think. 
what'd they ‘a done? Why they'd ’a jus’ 
scratched so an’ so’s name off the rec- 
ord an’ they'd a took that picter out ‘v 
the album an’ jus’ natcherally fergot att 
that. But did they? Not up to date. 
Well, what did they do then? They gets 
a big picter painted an’ they hangs it up 
right in the middle ‘v their sanctum 
sanctotum an’ they almos’ kowtow to it. 
You see they’s somethin’ more to it-- 
somethin’ the orfcers know but that you 
an’ me, we don’t know an’ mos’ likely we 
ain’t never goin’ to know. Now we got 
a reason—the men I mean, an’ if its the 
same as the orfcers’ one, theirs is a dera 
good one—that’s all.” 

There was an intonation of finality in 
the Sergeant’s voice though I knew that 
the story was only half told. He whiffed 
at his pipe and blew a cloud of smoke 
that paled in the island moonlight and 
floated down on the water in a white 
mist. He was looking out across the 
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bow of the lorcha where the dense un- 
dergrowth came down to the water--- 
dead black against the moon’s silvering 
on the upper feathery leaves. A littie 
flickering light played in and out in the 
shadows close to the water’s edge—red 
and indistinct like fox-fire. When I 
looked back at the Sergeant, he was 
pointing toward it. 

“D’ye know that some night—like to- 
night, for instance,” he asked irrelevant- 
ly, “them Gugus is goin’ to sneak upon 
Calupitan an’ cut it—jus’ cut it all to 
hell? Look at her lyin’ there now sleepin’, 
no sentinels inside the outpos’, no patrols, 
no nothin’, jus’ two troops in their bunks 
an’ nary a soger in fifty miles. Look at 
the town—a gut in the hills an’ the hills, 
lousy with Gugus. You can’t tell me. See 
that light. What is it? You don’t know? 
Neither does the Major know. I do. That 
light’s on the bow of a little boat an’ 
they’s a Gugu watch in that boat. I'll 
show you if you'll hol’ her still as you 
can.” 

He fished his carbine from the bottom 
and was fixing the sight before I could 
expostulate. 

“Tf by chance it ain't, they'll be a long 
howl from over there an’ that light’ll rise 


an’ dance but if it is, you'll see the light 


douse. Now what'd you call it over 
there. It ain’t fair to make you guess, 
cause it’s night an’ over the water.” 

I made a timid estimate. 

“Five hundred?” he laughed noiseless- 
ly. “It’s a good fifteen, but then I hap- 
pen to know.—Now listen to her yell an’ 
see if she chugs or splashes if you can.” 

He was as still and rigid as a bronze 
statue for thirty seconds and I saw the 
light of the gas-blast lick out from the 
end of the Krag as he fired. He was 
swearing softly. 

“Too low—way an’ agone to low—but 
look at the light! Ah, look at her, sir.” 

Not a breath of a voice stirred over 
the water and the light quietly disap- 
peared. All this was interesting but I 
strove to disregard it and get back to 
“him in the picter,” and finally—when 
half the bottles had splashed into the bay 
—we did. 

“You said you did believe in ghosts?” 
was the first reply that gave me hope. 

“Did you ever see one, now?” 
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It was not politic to lie openly. 
“Neither did I, but I’m not Irish—or 
Scotch—are you?” 


“Cause if you give an Irishman a 
bottle—or even a pipe an’ an hour alone, 
he'll see anything you want—really see 
it, too—an’ the Scotty don’t even need 
the bottle or the pipe. I knew a Scotty 
once, in the artillery.” I strove to head 
him off, but it required another bottle. 

“They’s been ghosts seen in this regi- 
ment, now—y rather they’s been a 
ghost.” This when we were again in 
the rut. “But always among the Irish 
—‘B’ troop—that is. Once at Chapul- 
tepec an’ once at Brandy Station an’ 
once at Antietam an’ once at Gettysburg 
an’ once at Pond Creek, an’ once ju’ be- 
fore the First Squadron was los’ at 
Waleetka.” He stopped and was silent 
for a moment, but I knew that the thing 
was launched and I wisely held my 
peace. “On all them occasions it was 
pretty much alike—same conditions— 
same sort ’v an affair. One’ll do for all 
an’ they got records ‘v ’em all in ‘B’ 
Troop’s Library.” He was fairly started 
and he told his stories quickly and as a 
man does who is repeating from memory 
something that he has seen in a docu- 
ment. There were words and whole 
sentences that I knew were not his, so I 
bribed “B” Troop’s room orderly and 
got the records at first hand. One was 
written with very black ink on yellow 
parchment-like paper, dirty and dog- 
eared from much handling. The char- 
acters were cramped and angular and 
you are spared the trouble I had. This 
paper was subscribed, “Seumas 
O’Brian, Sergeant of Dragoons.” 

After irrelevancies about the posting 
of the outpost on the night before the 
storming of the castle of Chapultepec, a 
part of the document said: 

“On the night of the above mentioned 
date I, Seumas O'Brian, then a private, 
serving with the Nth Dragoons, was 
posted as a sentry over piquet Number 
Two on the left of the general line, in- 
vesting the approaches to the Castle of 
Chapultepec before the City of Mexico. 
My piquet lay a hundred paces directly 
in my rear and my right connected with 
the sentry from piquet No. 2, my left 
resting upon the hill called Las Moras, 
which was deemed impassable and of 
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sufficient strength to leave unguarded in 
the Line of Investment. I was posted 
with the Second Relief at half-past the 
hour of two o'clock in the morning, the 
same being most disagreeable. There 
was a raw, keen wind from the North 
and a continuous drive of cold mist or 
light rain that made the air so dense that 
it was impossible to penetrate the gloom 
to the length of ten paces. Shortly after 
being posted, I challenged and advanced 
Grand Rounds, who informed me that 
che hour was then 
five minutes of 
three and gave or- 
ders that I change 
my post to a posi- 
tion on the very 
spur of the hill, a 
desolate and bleak 
rock, slippery from 
the effect of the 
rain and exposed 
to all the force of 
the elements. Upon 
their advance on 
the sentry on my 
right, the wind 
rose with such vio- 
lence that it was 
with the utmost 
difficulty that I re- 
tained my footing. 
I took a_ position 
that afforded the 
best shelter and 
observation and 
had been there per- 
haps five minutes 
when turning to 
glance down my 
post, I perceived 
the figure of a man 
standing at scarce- 
ly five paces from me, dressed 
in the full uniform of a subaltern of 
dragoons, wearing the bell-crowned dress 
cap, stock, aguilettes, boots, sabre and 
spurs, and holding in his hands a pair of 
field glasses. The face was turned from 
me, but from the figure and carriage | 
should have reported him as the lieu- 
tenant of my regiment missing after 
the disastrous action at Buenaven- 
tura. He seemed to be gazing very in- 
tently toward the hill and gave no other 
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answer to my challenge than to raise his 
arm and point. The challenge was re- 
peated, ‘halt’ and ‘halt or I fire’ as laid 
down in the manual for the guidance of 
sentries. The officer paying no attention 
to this challenge, I raised my piece and 
fired, intentionally aiming the 
head. Before I could had 


above 
reload he 


walked off in the direction of the ene- 

my’s lines, apparently unhurt. 
The piquet, thus alarmed, aroused the 
outpost, patrols were sent out, and while 
they 


found no 
trace of the of- 
ficer, they discov- 
ered and frustrat- 
ed the dangerous 
ambuscade laid by 
the enemy for the 
annihilation of the 
regiment as of- 
ficially reported 
and of record with 
the Department of 
War and the files 
of this troop.” 
The second pa- 
per was of much 
the same nature. It 
was dated in the 
early sixties and 
described a_ simi- 
lar occurrence, as- 
serted to have oc- 
curred in the early 
morning of the 
first day’s action 
at Antietam or 
Sharpsburg. 
was first 
startled,” the rec- 
ord read, “by what 
appeared to be a 
man in uniform 
walking toward me _ from the di- 
rection of the enemy, apparently coming 
through a thick hedge which was con- 
sidered impassable, except through arti- 
ficial gates, all of which were securely 
guarded. Although from the carriage 
and gate I guessed the man to be an of- 
ficer, I did not recognize the uniform as 
that of any corps of our own army or 
that of the enemy. As nearly as I can 
remember, the dress consisted of a wide, 
bell-crowned forage cap with chin-strap, 
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a tight-fitting cavalry jacket with stock- 
collar and aguilettes, baggy breeches, 
boots, spurs and sabre. The man’s hair 
was worn longer than is the fashion to- 
day and the uniform was such as I have 
since seen pictured as the dress of the 
dragoons during the period of the Mexi- 
can War. 

“The apparition had paid no attention 
to challenge and had remained on the 
outpost until fired upon. The outpost 
had been aroused and the patrols had 
discovered a considerable force of Con- 
federate cavalry moving upon art un- 
mapped road in an almost successful at- 
tempt to envelop the entire regiment.” 

To my mind, the most interesting of 
all the documents was the statement of 
an officer whom I know to be still on the 
active list of the army, alleging a similar 
occurrence to have taken place just be- 
fore the now famous Indian fight at Wa- 
leetka in which the Nth played a most 
conspicuous part, although, as is well 
known, a part of it was almost annihil- 
ated. 

“My patrol,” the document stated, 
“had progressed under cover of the alder 
fringe of the creek, well toward the In- 
dian village at the head of Waleetka 
creek. While the tepees were not then 
in sight, we were moving with the great- 
est caution, expecting to run foul of a 
scouting party whose trail we had 
crossed some time before. I was march- 
ing well ahead of the patrol and I 
stopped short as the path opened out in a 
little depression or glade extending al- 
most to the stream-edge. 

“There I descried the figure of a man 
in uniform standing in the long grass 
that grew in the depression, pointing in 
a direction oblique to that which we were 
pursuing. I stood watching him for sev- 
eral seconds and remember accurately 
his appearance. Ile wore the identical 
uniform of the Nth Regiment of United 
States Dragoons. His features were 
dark, placid and delicate, and I had no 
difficulty in recognizing them as_ those 
depicted in the portrait that hangs above 
the mortars of Chapultepec in the mess. 

“Looking intently in the direction in- 
dicated, | saw what afterward proved to 
be the war party of Sioux returning 
from the massacre in the river canon. 
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There are known to have been at least 
three thousand of them. They were 
riding in a sort of loose, irregular forma- 
tion and they covered the entire face of 
the hill. It was this report that saved 
what remained of the regiment from the 
general massacre that was _ participated 
in by the Sioux and Northern Chey- 
ennes. 

“Now, sir,” said my sergeant, as he 
threw the last bottle into the bay, “you 
don’t believe a dern word ‘v all that an’ 
I'm not sayin’ that I do, but I’m askin’ 
you one thing, ain't it all—takin’ it by 
an’ large’s you might say—ain’t it all al- 
mighty goshderned funny ?” 

It was “funny” and I was more than 
ever interested—witness my looting of 
“B” Troop’s Library. My sergeant was 
an oracle and on his meagre suggestion 
I spoke to the major about the danger in 
the hills. 

“Why, Caldwell,” he scoffed, “there 
has never been an uprising here in the 
history of the islands. The Spaniards 
held this place with a squad for two 
hundred years. Why, there is one old 
codger here—white man, I mean—who 
has lived here since the year one. Ameri- 
can or European—came here in a Span- 
ish boat some time in the eighties, I 
think, and he’s never so much as been 
molested. These people are peaceful 
agriculturists, I tell you. Let ’em alone 
and we could live here forever.” 

Balingiga was a sore point with some 
soldiers and I casually mentioned it. 

“How about those innocents at Balin- 
major—they were just peaceful 
too, weren't they? Of 
course there wasn't any hermit good, 
around there—who is he, major?” 

“Phillips, the port records have it—I 
don’t know who he is. Probably some 
detached cashier of a trusting bank or 
something like that. Used to come down 
here occasionally under the Spaniards 
when there weren't any boats in. TI sent 
the adjutant up there one day with my 
compliments and the quiet old gentleman 
met him at the door and screamed and 
cursed at him—dqueer old duffer—the 
Presidente he used to be civil 
enough when the Spaniards were here. 
Why don’t vou go up and take a ‘look- 
see.’ He’s loony, I guess. No wonder, 
either. Thirty years in the islands—think 
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THE GHOST 
of it.” The major flew to Scotch and 
soda for consolation. That afternoon I 
strapped on a Lueger and walked into 
the hills. 

I found the house a mile and a half 
out on the San Lazarus road, a clean 
little native structure that gleamed white 
against the green of such a garden as I 
had not seen in the islands. There were 
beds of tropical flowers, rose-vines and 
close-cropped hedges. There was a 
screen of palms that almost hid the 
house from the road. <A _ single path 
of shells, white and even, led straight 
across the level green, cut through the 
wall of broad leaves and widened at the 
steps of the deep veranda into a snowy 
little court. In everything—house, path 
and garden, the personality of the owner 
seemed to live, and though the sound 
was most unusual, I was not at all sur- 
prised to hear the music of a violin from 
some place in the green maze as I turned 
from the dusty road into the path. It 
was music, too—not rasping noise, but 
music, delicately exquisite. 

I had almost reached the steps when a 
little Visayan muchacho ran through the 
opening in the screen, stopped short at 
sight of me, and burst into guttural volu- 
bility. He gestured aside my proffered 
card wildly. 

“No—no-o, no quiere, El Senor—he 
no want—yo’ go ‘way, que-eck Sabe? 
Pronto. No like Americano 24 

3ut in the interim I had caught a 
glimpse of the player and an instant’s 
glance into his abode. I had no doubt 
that I had found my “Mr. Phillips.” 

Now I wonder that I did not stare 
with drooping jaw from sheer surprise. 
Perhaps it was the glamor of the garden, 
the dignity of the decent music or the 
general fitness of the surroundings, for 
it all seemed the most natural thing in 
the world. There, with his silvery head 
thrown back above the violin—eyes half 
closed—booted foot tapping in rythm 
with his music, sat a gentleman who 
might have stenped from the pages of a 
history of Tvyler’s time. The b'ue 
civilian coat, the flat brass buttons, the 
ripple of ruffles that fell from the black 
stock to the rather low-cut, figured waist- 
coat, all were appropriate and fitting. I 
felt that even the features were familiar 
—the great dark eyes, the high thin nose, 
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and even that bloom and fine texture of 
skin that is sometimes vouchsafed to age. 

He was old, but delicately old. Over 
his shoulder I caught the glimpse of the 
interior of his house that the wide, low 
door allowed—just a square of the op- 
posite wall and a_ leather-scabbarded 
sabre draped with golden aguilettes. 

Even my voice and manner of speech, 
under the spell, seemed to fall on the 
atmosphere of the place without a jar- 
ring note. 

“Sir,” I began, as he half turned at 
the sound of the boy’s guttural tirade, 
“T trust——” but I got no farther. The 
repose of feature died the instant that 
his eyes found me. His face became 
contorted with fear or anger and he 
rushed toward me with uplifted arms. 

“Go,” he cried in the high treble of 
age. “Leave my premises this instant. 
Sir, go away.” His voice rose to a shrill 


piping and died away in inadequacy. It 
was over sooner than the telling, and I 
walked down the path with a distinct 
feeling that I had violated sanctuary. 


i * x * 

The military situation at Calupitan 
seemed most simple despite my sergeant’s 
fears. There was no insolent Presidente, 
no obsequious native priest. The brown 
people came and went on their peaceful 
missions, and if the insurrection raged 
intermittently across the island, there 
was no apparent fever at Calupitan. “A” 
and “B” troops drilled, groomed and 
rode into the woods as they might have 
done in a home garrison. Only, Balin- 
giga had happened not so long before 
and as a mere form the major kept an 
outpost on the San Lazarus road that cut 
the island like a belt. 

The tour was twenty-four hours and 
the troops alternated with the detail—to- 
day a platoon of “A” Troop furnished 
picket and guard and to-morrow a pla- 
toon of “B” Troop relieved them. Who 
can say that the outpost was ‘‘constantlv 
on the alert?” They played cards at the 
picket and no one was ever challenged on 
the line of observation. The system 
was more form than necessity and the 
cotton uniform of the Tulisans had never 
been seen in Calupitan. 

On a _ certain never-to-be-forgotten 
night there had been a dinner at the 
major’s quarters—a dinner with coffee 
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‘I had no doubt 


and other things, and I was awake after 
midnight. Now, after midnight in Ca- 
lupitan is a strange time to hear the iron- 
rimmed hoofs of a horse pounding the 
San Lazarus road till it thrums like a 
tocsin, and I ran to my window. There 
was a moon—a south-sea moon, and I 
could see the San Lazarus road as a 
broad, glistening stake that darkened in 
the half-shades of the town and bright- 
ened again where it lay across the hill. 
The thrumming was not heart-throb. I 
saw a dark splotch on the road and 
watched it become a cavalry trooper. He 
did not draw rein as he entered the town, 
but the horse’s hind hoofs tore up the 
gravel in front of the major’s quarters 
in two long furrows and I heard the 
voice of “B” Troop’s senior trumpeter 
almost sobbing. 

“Oh, major, darlint, coom quick. Do 
be up, major, dear. It’s coom—reekin’ 


that I had 
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found my ‘Mr. Phillips.’ ”’ 


We 


an’ shtinkin’ iv porgitor-ry, it is. 
do be a-all dead min 

I heard a growl as of an aroused bear, 
the door rasped and the major in pa- 


jamas and chinelas shuffled into the 
moonlight. 
“Conners—what the 
drunk again. J——” 
Just then the whole hillside crackled. 
A volley ripped and banged on the out- 
post and events followed each other with 
jerky rapidity. A trumpeter sounded a 
jumble of alarm calls in the convent bar- 
rack and the troops—half naked, khaki 
and night-shirt, pajamas and bare chests 
—tumbled into the streets, fastening 
cartridge belts and filling magazines as 
they ran. A kind of order followed. 
The officers gained some control and 
they deployed right and left from the 
road, doubling out into the brush and ad- 


vancing toward the outpost. 
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They tought until daylight with five 
hundred brown devils who hopped in and 
out in the brush, rushing with bolos when 
they dared, retiring slowly toward the 
hills and breaking at last into a terrorized 
mob that ran screaming up the hillside, 
with a half a hundred angry men in 
night-shirts and pajamas how ling at their 
heels. I heard the picket sentinel tell 
the story of the first alarm. 

“An’ Oi looked in the direckshin iv the 
hill an’ Oi seen a outrajis body coomin’ 
in the road. At first Oi thought it was 
the liftinant—seein’ the glither iv the 
sabre an’ all, so Oi coom to a ‘por-rut’ 
an’ siz ‘Halt’ and again ‘Halt, ye divil’ an’ 
‘Hal-/t, ye dem fool ye, ur Oi’ll blow out 
the lights iv ye,’ but divil a bit would he 
halt, so Oi fired twice an’ Oi seen what it 
was—it an’ its outlandish contrapshuns. 
Oi saw it as plain as Oi see ye this min- 
nit, sor-r—jhust a shtandin’ an’ a pintin’ 
ferninst the showlder iv it an’ sayin’ 
niver a worrud. Qi dishremimber ivery 
shmall ‘pint, but. I alarumed the outpost 
wid a sc ream an’ a yill an’ the corp’ril he 
seen it, an’ the sargint he sint Connors 
in an’ we deployed in line an’ the firin’ 
begun immegiate.”’ 

It was on the return march that “B” 
Troop found its ghost. Where the first 
volley had slashed through the outpost 
was a huddled, pathetic blue figure. The 
bell-crowned cap lay soiled in the dust. 
The blue tunic hung heavy in limp folds 
above the withered chest. The white 
hair, cut squarely off below the ears in 
the quaint fashion of a bygone day, 
framed a_ scrupulously shaven face, 
drawn with pain and grey with agony. 

The major whispered an order for a 
litter, but the surgeon shook his head. 
The youngsters and a few soldiers were 
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there, and when the old man strove to 
rise on his elbow strong young arms held 
him firmly up. 

I heard the trembling voice speaking 
unsteadily : 

“Two hundred dragoons and_ the 
enemy in ambush. Sir, I did the best I 

i Chapultepec He 
was pleading for happiness in delirium. 
I caught a glimpse of his pitifully earnest 
face and turned and walked away. I do 
not belong to the Nth Cavalry. The 
major told some things afterward. 

“Oh, he was perfectly happy when he 
went—thought he was back in the Mexi- 
can War and O’Hara of “B” Troop came 
in and reported to him—all regular, you 
know—salute, attention and all that— 
that the Cerro Gordo squadron was safe 
—he thought he was a colonel, I guess. 
Then we reduced him a few grades and 
the adjutant read out an order from Gen- 
eral Scott, complimenting him for his 
action at Buenaventura and his bravery 
at Chapultepec—little shaky on dates and 
facts, but long on sentiment—if he’d 
lasted a little longer we’d have decorated 
him with the Medal of Honor—oh, his 
face was perfectly beatific—never saw 
anything like it. 

‘And then in answer to a question, 

“Why, didnt you know? No, he hadn’t 
done anything dishonorable—just made a 
serious mistake. He was captured at 
Buenaventura, escaped before Chapul- 
tepec and warned the regiment of an am- 
buscade there before he ran away to hide 
what he considered his disgrace—that at 
Antietam and all? Oh, astral body— 
Yankee whiskey—Irish imagination— 
anything you like. You explain it—I’m 
not curious.” 
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MABEL 


7 HE trees fringing the parade 

ground sheltered from a rather 
vigorous autumn sun numerous 
lively groups of officers and ladies. Pa- 
rade at a garrison has two aspects to its 
character ; the essential military, and the 
unessential social. Everyone comes out 
to hear from the warmth of the mouth 
those daily incidents that a local sheet 
might put in cold type. 

The receiving officer, his cap pressed 
firmly over his eyes, stood alone with his 
arms folded in front of him. His tense 
attitude might have been taken for a 
pose had not a tanned uncompromising 
face and a pair of keen eyes dissipated 
the impression. There was a military 


rigidity about Grange that penetrated 


his character. 

A tiny brown woman fluttered out of 
the center of one of the groups and beck- 
oned to him. Before complying Grange 
cast a glance at the barracks where the 
troops were forming. He was a thor- 
ough-going soldier who drilled indefa- 
tigably, rode interminably and left very 
little of himself for social things. 

He had an immense respect for Mrs. 
Richardson. She had followed Captain 
Richardson everywhere, lived in rain- 
soaked tents, and slept in fire-riddled 
trenches. “I’m a fright—a shrivelled 
little lemon of a fright!” she would ex- 
claim. “When I came home after three 
years’ slow baking in the Philippine oven, 
and saw the pink and white American 
beauties who had stayed at home, go 
out to meet their husbands, I could have 
screamed right there on the deck.” 

She looked with an inimitable sparkle 
at Grange who had come up now. “I 
had to catch you while I could,” she 
laughed. “You make yourself so hard 
te find. What I want to tell you is that 
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| have a guest coming to-morrow, and 
you are to give her a good time, mind.” 

“Who is she?” showing interest to 
please her. The rest of the group with- 
out dropping their separate conversations 
turned glances of casual question. 

“Eleanor Eldridge, daughter of Col- 
onel Eldridge of the Ninth. Do you 
know her?” Mrs. Richardson demanded, 
observing Grange’s hand fall suddenly 
from the hilt of his sword. An ob- 
vious change had come over the other 
auditors. | Their conversation stopped 
as if abruptly throttled. ©=An uncom- 
fortable hush held for a moment. 

A spark of rebellious color came out 
on Mrs. Richardson’s dark face. “She's 
an exceedingly attractive girl—e.xrcecd- 
imgly attractive,” she emphasized with a 
challenging look at the unmoved group. 

“No, I’ve not met her,” Grange re- 
plied gently; for he felt that she was 
hurt. ‘Thank you for asking me. I'll 
see you later.” He left hurriedly, for 
the troops had come out on the Plain and 
were advancing to the parade. 

Mrs. Richardson looked around her 
for a troubled moment, then a percep- 
tible cloud upon her face, she turned 
and walked away. 

“What's the matter! 
Eleanor Eldridge?” 
asked. 

The major’s wife, the chronicler of 
the regiment, replied, “Oh, weren't you 
here when it happened? That’s so; you 
hadn't joined then.” The husbands of 
the two women detached themselves at 
once. The new lieutenant started man- 
fully to do likewise, but his curiosity 
conquered his resolution. 

“Mrs. Richardson wasn’t here either!” 
The major’s wife said it somewhat re- 
sentfully. “And she insists upon taking 
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the girl’s part. I’ve known Eleanor Eld- 
ridge off and on, as you do in the Army, 
ever since she was born.  She’s been 
completely spoiled by the excessive at- 
tention every Army girl, if she’s at all 
good looking, always gets. When she 
came here she was at the height of her 
triumphs. Her head had been complete- 
ly turned, and that, I suppose, is the 
most merciful way to account for her 
outrageous conduct.” 

Another lieutenant chancing that way 
errolled himself casually among the lis- 
teners. 

“Parker Helmuth met her here a year 
ago,” the narrator resumed. “It was 
instantaneous. They were engaged in 
less than a month. The wedding was 
announced for January—this last Jan- 
uary—but Helmuth was suddenly taken 
very ill. It developed to be tuberculosis ; 
and after steadily getting worse, he was 
given leave and taken south to Florida. 
She even went south to him with her 
mother, and stayed some time. 

Helmuth’s case was helpless. The 
doctors gave him only a few months to 
live. He didn't die, however, but seems 
to be lingering on longer than they ex- 
pected. No one has heard from them 
for months, since Helmuth wrote Grange 
—his most intimate friend, by the way— 
that his engagement was broken, and— 
i am told—his heart also.” 

“What does the girl say?” Mrs. Brem- 
erton asked. 

‘“Nothing—not a word; except to state 
very candidly that she is not engaged. 
Perhaps she realizes there is nothing to 
say. What's that admirably well-bred 


maxim, ‘Never apologize—-never retract, 
And so now, having disentangled 


etc?’ 
herself from a hopeless invalid, she’s 
come here to begin all over again. I’m 
afraid though,” the major’s wife pursed 
her lips ominously, “she'll find other peo- 
ple have better memories than her's. I 
wish you could have seen Helmuth—one 
of the brightest and handsomest men 
that ever came out of the Point!’ 

“One of the sort of things a man 
would be cut for doing!” Mrs. Bremer- 
ton commented with disgust. The two 
men said nothing, but it was perfectly 
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evident that the narrative had revolted 
their feelings. 

When they had gone Mrs. Bremerton 
explained, “It seems to me that this is 
just what could be expected from pres- 
ent conditions. Women will never cease 
to be children to men, who treat them 
with that inequality which causes them 
to take advantage where they can. A 
man has laws to govern him, but we 
seem to be amenable to nothing. One 
great thing is expected of us, and in the 
vastness of its importance every other 
ethic is lost. Why shouldn't we add to 
our one-articled code some of the differ- 
entiations of honor that are in a man’s?” 

“Oh, there are enough broken hearts 
among women,” the Major’s wife re- 
torted, contradictory at once, “to atone 
for a single deed like Eleanor’s.” 

Post life is so uniform that a preju- 
dice or an attitude is dangerously apt to 
become general. Parker Helmuth had 
been with the regiment since he had 
graduated. He was a social favorite and 
even in that service, which changes too 
often and too variously to grieve over 
eliminations, he was not forgotten. — It 
was clear before ever she arrived that 
the girl who had proven so uphappy a 
factor in his life would be only ungra- 
ciously received. 

Mrs. Richardson brought her out to 
parade the day she arrived. Obliged her- 
self to stop on the way in order to bring 
her small son to a proper state of sub- 
ordination, she sent Miss Eldridge in ad- 
vance. 

So it happened in this way that Grange, 
together with some other officers, saw a 
very picturesque girl and total stranger 
standing alone, watching parade. She 
did not once turn her head, though the 
busy eyes that are always out to parade 
flattered her unconscious person with 
frequent glances. 

She was rather tall, which made more 
effective her broad low hat burdened 
with pink roses which appeared to cling 
to her hair. The flowers matched very 
correctly the delicate color in her face. 
Her dark hair, worn low both on the 
neck and brow, was suffused with tones 
that made it rich without being red. 

Grange, who had given up talking to 
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“A perfect stranger, standing alone.” 


watch her, wondered just why she was 


so thoroughly a _ pleasant sensation. 
There were other very pretty women on 
the parade ground whose ensemble, like 
that of most women, was admirable and 
ugly in spots ; but none of them possessed 
this girl’s instinct which descended to 
the minutest perfections, yet was too sim- 
ply manifested to proclaim the conscious 
artist. She appeared merely to be carry- 
ing out to completion the very excellent 
beginning the Creator had made. And a 
gratification she must have been to Him, 
who, when He finishes with a beautiful 
woman, must thrust her from Him in 
despair, exclaiming, “There, go debauch 
all I’ve done on you with outrageous 
gear—put every scrap of rag and feather 
you can find on you, and cover up a 
sculpture no human being could imi- 
tate.” 

Grange heard the ripple of admiring 
comments about him swell when she 


turned her face. She had passed that pri- 


mal test, without which all the graces of 
the figure are futile. Two very dark eyes 
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lent to the face a shade of thought. There 
were other things, Grange saw, to be 
read in this face, but it would take time 
tc make them give themselves up. 

“T wonder who she is, and whom she’s 
with?” Grange found himself exclaim- 
ing. The lieutenants smiled. Though he 
had left the vicinity of thirty, they liked 
him for an enthusiasm that saw no shame 
in seeking expression. 

The interest was at once and forever 
settled. Mrs. Richardson came up and 
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tcok the girl’s arm. Grange’s face 
changed as he recollected. 

“That must be Miss Eldridge—Park- 
er Helmuth’s fianceé!” the lieutenant 
who had heard her story yesterday some- 
what lamely explained. 

“Santissimo!” a classmate of Hel- 
muth’s ejaculated. “Here she is attired 
like the lilies of the field, and poor old 
Park giving up the ghost in Florida.” 

“She looks the part, all right!” an in- 
vulnerable Cavalryman declared. ‘Gee! 
A woman must be abominably selfish not 
to be willing to give up a few months of 
her good time to a dying man. At least 
she might have hung on till it was over. 
They say he’s almost all in!” 

“She’s so pretty!” the second lieuten- 
ant of Artillery regretfully put in, “so 
awfully pretty—perhaps she too 
young— 

“Young!” snorted the seasoned Cav- 
alryman, “she’s twenty-three—that’s old 
enough to be responsible. I tell you, 
what she expects to find, and will find 
all right, is just such an easy mark as 
you are. Just let a woman be pretty, and 
she can murder a man’s best friend; and 
he’ll find a way to justify her in it. Only 
an ugly woman has to behave herself!” 

Grange looked up suddenly at the de- 
claimer. “I believe you're right,” he said 
with serious conviction. “I believe that’s 
quite true.” 

Captain Richardson, approaching at 
that moment and noticing the direction 
of their glances, exclaimed good-hu- 
moredly: “Here at the right moment I 
arrive—the convenience. You're entirely 
right. She’s been the belle of every post 
where she’s been stationed.” 

Unable to help themselves, the officers 
followed him, each one registering a vow 
unto himself that not through any ef- 
fort of his should she be the belle of this 
post. As for Grange, he looked to the 
meeting with marked aversion, 

There was certainly nothing appro- 
priately wretched or heart-broken in 
Miss Eldridge’s manner. She held her- 
self very confidently erect, and conversed 
with engaging ease. There was about 
her no shadow of the consciousness of 
her situation. Even the dark eyes which 
she raised frankly to the face suggested 
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no melancholy. Her pleasantness chilled 
at once, though, at the studied formality 
arrayed before her, she becaume unsym- 
pathetic and proudly cold. 

“A piece of frozen psychology!” one 
of the men exclaimed as they withdrew. 
“Sort of reminds you of a widow parad- 
ing around in wreaths and joyous gar- 
ments.” 

Grange, though he more than shared 
their resentment, could not refrain from 
the thought that the girl was very little 
wise after her kind. She had availed 
herself of none of the defenses of her 
sex—the subterfuge of an imploring 
manner, the subtle effect of an apologetic 
droop. 

He walked away with singular sensa- 
tions. He was baffled, repelled. Yet he 
tried to remember whenever he had seen 
a girl like her. In his experience, which 
was more observation than action, she 
was without a parallel. A Cleopatra, 
he concluded, who took no trouble to ex- 
cuse herself. 

There was a hop the next night. 
Grange, as he entered the hall, saw Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Richardson together with 
Miss Eldridge and Captain Brown di- 
rectly preceding him. Brown was an old 
beau of Mrs. Richardson, and just 
enough of the romance survived with 
him to make him do her will in contra- 
diction to his own. 

Miss Eldridge at least had the triumph 
of universal observation. She was 
dressed in white, a filmy white, that en- 
veloped her dark beauty like a cloud. A 
wreath of tiny flowers shone in her hair 
like stars. The unescorting line of men 
in the doorway awoke to interest with a 
start. There was that about her which 
compelled one to look twice. But how 
uncompromisingly that line was arrayed 
against her was very soon to be seen. 
Not one of them showed an inclination to 
meet her. They even managed to elude 


Brown's importunities for help. Yet they 
were all kindly, impressionable fellows 
who out of sheer principle picked wilting 


spinsters off the wall. Principle, too, 
united them in keeping religiously clear 
cf the beautiful Miss Eldridge. 

She herself stood contemplating the 
situation, much as if it were all incredi- 
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ble to her. Beginning with her father, 
she had ruled and influenced men all her 
days. Utterly ridiculous as it was, she 
experienced a faint tremor of that ter- 
ror spasm that comes to women of fad- 
ing powers. 

A ball is an allegory after all—a por- 
trayal of the sex selection that began 
with the world. Man chooses because of 
his primitive prerogative. Woman wins 
by the measure of her beauty and charm. 
The secret of its enjoyment is its poetry 
—the poetry of motion, and the sex 


metaphor. 

Grange chanced near Miss Eldridge 
once o1 twice. He, least of any, wanted 
to dance with her. Helmuth was prob- 
ably the best friend he had ever known. 
They had been stationed together almost 
continuously since Helmuth’s gradua- 
tion. Grange felt his tragedy very keenly, 
and welcomed any opportunity to cham- 
pion his wrongs. Unconsciously he com- 
menced an analysis of this girl who had 
broken his friend’s heart and deserted 
him on his death-bed. He tried to read 
about her the signs that would point out 
the barrenness of feeling. Was she an 


abnormity which beauty had so disquali- 
fied that she played with men’s lives with 


the carelessness of toys? 

Captain Brown and Captain Richard- 
son had been dismissed. The girl was 
alone upon the wall, not ignored but cut 
conspicuously by the entire room. She 
nanaged somehow to make the isolation 
almost splendid. It might have appeared, 
so thoroughbred was her acceptance of 
the situation, that it was she who refused 
the advances of the entire throng. She 
displayed no nervousness, no sign of ir- 
ritation, but appeared quietly unaware of 
it all. 

Grange had passed the age where the 
spectacle of any person’s discomforture, 
however deserved, is a pleasure. It had 
come to the point where it seemed un- 
hearably cruel for him to pass that soli- 
tary figure again. However, he might 
be her opponent thereafter, as he would 
be, her soldierly qualities were too he- 
roic to be suffered to fight the thing out 
unaided to the end. 

He didn't thoroughly realize what he 
was doing till he had seated himself be- 
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side her. Conversation would have been 
a difficult matter if she had not carried it 
along, weaving into it a charm that like 
2n insidious fragrance lulled his scruples. 
He roused himself to rebellion, but nev- 
ertheless did not leave. She was one of 
those women who win in spite of every 
defence—who scatter a man’s reason and 
judgment with the subtlety of their spell. 
Unconscious of her words, he listened 
to her voice—that voice that selected as 
its particular magic the insinuation that 
‘t had been always in his life. After 
hushes that seemed like voids of expe- 
rience, when he found himself listening 
for it dgain, he knew that it was time to 
get himself away. 

Outside, under an interested array of 
stars, he cursed himself smartly and 
completely, importuning them as_ to 
l‘ate’s purposes in kneading him in its 
hands. 

Miss Eldridge’s life at the Post was 
thereafter singularly uneventful. She at- 
tended no functions, and withdrew her- 
self into a fine reserve. Her case was 
n:uch discussed — variously speculated 
upon, but there remained to it necessarily 
a strong element of conjecture, since up- 
on the subject she did not herself once 
open her lips. 

Grange happened upon her frequently 
with Mrs. Richardson, as it was impos- 
sible not to do in so circumscribed a limit. 
But they exchanged only a few polite 
words. 

Their first unavoidable coincidence 
happened one afternoon directly in front 
of Major Lyman’s quarters. She was 
coming out with a face so stirred and 
unfamiliar that it arrested him. She at- 
tempted to pass him without a word. His 
impression was that she was ill. He went 
up to her hurriedly. 

“Let me you home. You're feel- 
ing badly and it’s quite a way.” 

Her eves flashed up at him quickly. 
They were filled with a mist that sheer 
will, he saw, prevented from dissolving 
into tears. “Do you know that you are 
the only person on this post that’s given 
me a decent word? Thank you!” she ex- 
ciaimed with passionate fervor. 

“Tell me,” she looked at him challeng- 
ingly, “what is the matter—why am I 
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treated everywhere in this dreadful man- 
ner! What do they say I have done?” 

Grange withdrew into himself prompt- 
ly. “Hadn't you better ask those ques- 
tions of someone else?” he 
fited. 

She stopped him in his path. “No,” 
she replied, with vehement earnestness, 
“Task them of you. You're a man—the 
straight and candid sort. What you 
would say would be plain and straight- 
forward—not a silly fluctuating prejudice 
like the women’s. You share this atti- 
tude, and you must therefore have a se- 
rious reason for so doing, isn't it only just 
that I should knew what it is!” 

“Yes!” he replied, puzzled; “that is, if 
you feel you do not know. But there are 
cthers from whom you would hear it 
more fortunately. 
ardson—”’ 

“He would put it off on her, and she 
would lie magnanimously. You are not 
a friend, and, therefore, unbiased.” 

“IT am more biased than anyone else, 
Miss Eldridge,” he said, keeping his eyes 
doggedly ahead of him. 

“Oh!” She recoiled. “But again, in 
that instance, you are better equipped 
than any one else.” 

“Very true, perhaps,” he replied 
thoughtfully. “Why do you coerce me?” 
He turned upon her suddenly. “It is 
right that yow should know, but you 
should remember that I did not court 
this situation.” 


said discom- 


Captain or Mrs. Rich- 


“What is th 
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“Yes—I 
said quietly. 


shall remember that,” she 
“What is the charge?” 
Grange did not answer at once. When 
he did it was reluctantly, but with ob- 
vious force. “That you promised yourself 
to a man when he was vigorous and 
strong, and, when a tragic misfortune 
robbed him of it all, you abandoned him 


and broke his heart. In other words, 
Miss Eldridge, helped to 
kill a man!” 

The girl’s face became white as if she 
had been struck. ‘““Oh—oh,” she moaned, 
“is that how they put it?” 

“And however else could they put it?” 
he asked impatiently. 

The girl paced her steps carefully, her 
head down. “Have you ever thought— 
ye could you?—you’ve never had such 

a prospect; but can't you conceive of 
what life would mean bound to someone 
veu did not love—a slave in yourself to 
wait upon him to the end of your days 
-~a slave in your soul never to dare think 
of anyone else. Oh! isn’t it better, in- 
finitely better, to retract while you can, 
before you've entered into the irrevocable 

save yourself from those dreadful 
crimes of the heart; for aren't we con- 
demned for what we think exactly as for 
what we do. I might have met the other 
man; inevitably I should have met the 
other man.” 

Grange’s eyes lifted quickly and low- 
ered. “But you had assumed a respon- 
sibility—the responsibility of a life and 
a heart, and to save your own soul as you 

call it, you had no right to hasten another 
out of existence ; besides, you would have 
controlled your heart.” 

“Is that always possible though?” 
asked. 

“No!” His answer was sudden and 
bitter. “It’s the one war whose battles 
are never ended.” ; 

They had come to a turn in the road. 
She stopped and lifted her face to him. 
for the first time. He saw at once how 
stricken it looked. “I’m grateful to you 
for having told me,” she said; then, after 
a moment's pause, in a thoroughly hope- 
less tone, “it puts such a different light 
upon things.” She left him standing dull 
and bewildered in the middle of the road. 

There was no doubt that a change had 


that you have 


she 
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come over Miss Eldridge. She was no 
longer so quietly at her ease as hereto- 
fore. Something had broken underneath 
it all. She gowned herself with the same 
conscious becomingness, in the same 
cleerful tones throughout; but her man- 
ner was the one thing that did not match. 
She made determined efforts, Grange 
noticed, but she was apt, if she let her- 
self go for a moment, to become uncer- 
tain and nervous. It was very plain that 
she suffered. She not only no longer so- 
licited any good will, but shrank from 
the reception of it. The men, contradic- 
tory at most and merciful at best, inclin- 
ing at last in her favor, met with small 
response. Grange saw that she sedulous- 
ly avoided observation, and that her face 
had taken on a grieving look that had 
its root in some deep trouble. The pain 
vas just; Helmuth had known it, to how 
greater a degree? But Grange himself 
grew restive under it. Irrevocably he 
knew himself being drawn into a tragic 
problem that was no longer dual, but tri- 
cornered in its aspect. Any move that 
he could make would but add to its com- 
plexities. 

He found her alone one day, on a se- 


cluded bench under some trees, and the 
iinpulse to speak working stronger than 


his will, he stopped. He had the feeling 
all along that expression for them both 
would ease the unbearable tension. 

“T’ve wanted to tell you several times 
since it happened,” he began, confront- 
ing her, “that I consider that I’ve im- 
posed on your franchise for frankness. 
What right had I to tell you those 
things.” 

“Please don’t excuse yourself for do- 
ing with thoroughness just what I asked 
you to do,’” she said. “You left no 
doubts, no shadow of which I might mis- 
understand. A man never does!” 

“Your tone implies that you think me 
-~all men—somewhat hard.” 

She looked up, whimsically surprised. 
“Why shouldn't you be hard? It’s your 
privilege. God gave you the Earth; and 
when you weren't satisfied he gave you 
us. It’s only recently, you know, that 
you've allowed us souls. The dark ages 
barred that out. We've got souls now, 
but we don’t own them. You make their 
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laws and govern their conventions. We 
don’t dare to go any place, theatre or 
elsewhere, without an authorized you. 
And if you don’t choose to take us, we 
stay at home; precisely as we do all our 
lives, fearful of stepping out alone upon 
your network of conventions if you don’t 
marry us. And even to bring about that 
panacea we dare not lift a hand. Who 
selects, picks and discards where he 
chooses; and who sits passive? We're 
not free, all your grand theories to the 
contrary. Even your chivalry is only the 
pretended magnanimity of the cat for 
the mouse. It makes you think a little 
better of yourselves, that’s all.” 

He looked at her a little puzzled, re- 
lieved even that she had shaken herself 
tumultuously out of that apathy. “But 
such a complaint could never be person- 
al!” he objected. 

The girl stirred abruptly. “Why not?” 
she demanded ; “and if not, for I'd never 
dare admit it was, I’ve thousands of sis- 
ters with whom it is. You think I am 
bitter, but I’m only experiencing some 
of your authority, your final incontro- 
vertible verdict. I’ve offended one of 
your conventions, and you have put the 
ban upon me. Your regulations, appar- 
ently, do not permit a woman either to 
marry whom she wills or to reject whom 
she does not will.” 

“IT think you must admit that some of 
those conventions are founded on the 
principles of humanity,” he argued. 

The girl shrank under the prick, but 
made no answer. Her moving gaze set- 
tled finally upon him. To break the silent 
power of that interchange of looks, he 
exclaimed, “Hasn't it occurred to you— 
haven't you ever heard that I am Parker 
Helmuth’s best friend; and that there 
are things I shouldn’t permit myself, if 
I could help it—for instance, to speak to 
you!” 

A belligerent color sprang into her 
face. “And is that a sufficient excuse for 
your rudeness?” she flashed. 

“Oh, it isn’t a case of rudeness or 
politeness,” he went on. “It’s one of the 
things that happen once in a life. L care 
for you, don’t you see! I despise myself 
for doing it, but the undiscernible has 
tied me to your fate. I can never get 
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away from it to the end of my life. Don’t 
think, though, that | shall dishonor my- 
self by making love to you. | won't ride 
over Helmuth’s dead body into his 
place.” 

She sank lower into her seat, appear- 
ing to shrivel under this outburst. For- 
getting himself in the throes of the mo- 
ment, he caught up her hand violently, 
but as suddenly cast it away. “Oh, hadn't 
you any reason?” he cried. “It’s unbear- 
able that you should be guilty of such a 
thing!” 

She rose suddenly, drawing herself up 
very straight. “Yes, there is a reason!” 
She faced him defiantly. “Look at me. | 
am that reason. I’m five feet, seven 
inches tall, absolutely strong, with a 
splendid constitution. I'll probably live 
to be eighty years old.” 

“You mean—” he stammered, dazed, 
“that it isn’t your duty to jeopardize all 
this ?” 

She retreated a step. ‘So that is your 
conception of me,” she said coldly. “You 
can love a woman like that!” 

“T can’t help it that I love you,” he re- 
plied, despairingly. ‘‘Don’t you suppose 
that I would do anything in the world 
that I could to prevent it? I keep re- 
minding myself of what you've done to 
Helmuth—telling myself that you'd do it 
to me. It’s like a mother that loves her 
son on the gallows. She can’t help her- 
self—that’s all.” 

The flicker of some inner illumination 
stirred across her face. 

“If only you could clear yourself,” he 
repeated dully. 

She moved back up to him. “Suppose 
I can,” she said, in a voice that seemed 
to him ominous. “Suppose I can—but at 


a great cost.” 
“A great cost!” he murmured. 
everything quite as bad as it could be? 


“Tsn’t 


“You force me to do this!” She 
crushed her hands together tightly. 
“Force me to tell what I never should. 
Helmuth was your best friend.” She 
paused. “Wherever—however, shall I 
begin Grange started. “Oh, don’t you 
see what I mean? One of the two of 
us, Helmuth or I, must go down in this 
struggle. Choose now,” she said inexor- 
ably, “which of us is it to be?” 
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“Whichever of you—has_ done 
wrong?” The words choked in his 
throat in spite of himself. 

“Do you mean that!” she command- 
ed. “Do you really want that? Suppose 
—suppose, after all, that it is I, that I 
had no heart, that I have killed Helmuth 
by my cruelty, that I am sorry—that I 
would do anything to atone!” 

“Don’t!” he groaned. ‘What is the 
good of this torture?” 

“Suppose then that it is Helmuth— 
that he lacked honor, heart. Do you want 
me to betray him—publish him and kill 
him, after all, in the end? I ask you, 
which do you choose?” 

“The truth—just the truth,” Grange 
replied. “No one but myself shall ever 
know, if it has been you,” he dragged the 
words out slowly, “well—I love you; but 
that will be all. If it is Helmuth I have 
lest a friend—the best I had.” 

The girl dropped upon the bench as if 
wholly exhausted. She struggled a min- 
ute with herself for control. Grange re- 
mained standing, his arms crossed, in an 
uncompromising fashion. 

“Won't you sit down?” she said. “It’s 
quite a story. I don’t see how I’m going 
to account for myself unless I tell it all.” 

He shook his head. She looked at him 
for a brief second, then looked away. 

“T had had lots of lovers before Park- 
er Helmuth,” she finally began. “But he 
was the first one who ever proposed to 
me. This is entirely honest,” observing 
Grange’s incredulous stir; “the wrong 
sort of woman lies about her proposals, 
the right sort never lets a man give up 
his very soul unless she wants him, 

“Then I cared a great deal for atten- 
tion. I liked to be the motor power that 
made men do things. Still, it requires 
concentration to secure one man out of a 
lot. I was twenty-two when I met Park- 
er. The precedent of all my mothers be- 
fore me, which is in itself as strong as 
reason at times, warned me constantly of 
my unsettled fate. All my friends were 
marrying. There’s an absolute hypno- 
tism in that fact alone. I began to covet 
the complete triumph of one man, the 
excitement and importance of a mar- 
riage. 

“Don’t think too badly of me,” she ex- 
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claimed, noticing the look on his face, 
which she did not know was a comment 
upon her habit of thoroughness with 
herself. “Countless men and women 
marry under this spell alone. Parker 
loved me! He was clever and handsome; 
and it appeared out of all reason to ask 
more. Also, I honestly believed that I 
cared for him. 

“It was before he showed any signs 
of his illness that I found out—on the 
margin of our wedding. The irrevoca- 
bility of that final day awoke me. I saw 
clearly that our love was too frail and 
summery a thing with which to encoun- 
ter life; life with all its momentous and 
terrible things. I was on the point of 
telling him, showing him that there was 
just time enough left to save ourselves. 
The whole country agitates itself over the 
morality of dissolution after the bond is 
ence struck; why doesn’t it urge men 
and women to wisdom beforehand? 

“Then the blow fell! He was stricken 
so suddenly, without warning, and with 
the end so inevitably in sight. That sealed 
everything for me. I knew I belonged 
to him as long as he should live. I tried 
—how I tried,” one or two tears dropped 
unnoticed into her lap, “to do and be 
everything for him. God knows how I 
fought with my heart to make it do 
right!” 

She paused a moment. Grange looked 
at her. There was an unconscious assis- 
tance in that look, and she went on. 
“After he went south, he ceased to fail so 
quickly. His mother came to him; I’m 
sure that was the cause of it. The moth- 
er emotion, I believe, is the strongest of 
them all. The doctors even say that a 
man’s last cry in life is for his mother. 
She determined that he should live, even 
when there was almost nothing left for 
him to live on; not even the will; and 
when that goes it is the end. She threw 
her own will instead into the life forces, 
and she pulled him out. The doctors said 
that he would live if he was very careful, 
chose the right climates, and had always 
the most unremitting care. 

“T saw now what life had prepared 
for me; a loveless vigil to the end of 
my days. And in common humanity I 
dared not even wish it otherwise. Some- 
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“Finally he sent for me one day.” 


times I felt I couldn't stand this awful 
future; that the life, the youth in me, 
would rebel. An uncontrollable longing 
would come to me to run off, far away, 
to any place where only I might be free.” 
She stopped again, overcome for a mo- 
ment in the rush of memories. 

“T didn't do it,’ she quietly resumed. 
“Helmuth was still very ill. He took no 
notice of anything, and seemed not to re- 
quire me at all. It's just this phase that 
no well person who has not seen it can 
understand. A very sick man or woman 
is wholly impersonal. Emotions belong 
to life, and when life fails, feeling dies 
too. Two passions survived with Parker 
—his mother, and the impulse to live. 

“Finally he sent for me one day.” Her 
breath caught; she struggled a moment 
to regain it. “He had come now to take 
an interest in things, and was able to 
think and decide. He told me what the 
doctors had said; that he would never be 
a strong man, but that he would live. 
Kight then, it seemed to me the whole 
world swam. He was going to give me 
that choice, that dreadful choice, and I 
caught tight hold of myself to give the 
answer that I should. 

“But he didn’t.” She spoke painfully. 
“There was no choice at all. He said he 
was too ill to think of ever marrying. 
Without asking whether I cared, without 
asking even, he sent me away. Had I 
been the woman that loved him, the in- 
difference of this dismissal would have 
broken my heart. From the viewpoint 
of self only, he just rubbed me out of 
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his life, told me to live it as if he had 
never been. Don’t dare to blame him.” 
She put up her hand quickly at some- 
thing she caught in Grange’s face. “‘Re- 
member—always remember—he was 
only half alive.” 

“Helmuth 
Grange repeated. 

“No—not the Helmuth you knew. The 
strong, vigorous Helmuth, I believe, 
would not have done it. But that Hel- 
muth is gone till the healing years shall 
bring him back. The present Helmuth 
is racked and wasted beyond your recog- 
nition. Be merciful; you who have youth 
and strength yourself.” 

“And that’s why you did this!” Grange 
exclaimed. 

“One of the two of us has to take 


Helmuth did 


that !” 





army vessels 
thority afloat. 


OF 





“Tt is plausible enough that the army hospital ships should have a doctor captain. All 
have merchant officers and crews 
Their orders proceed from Washington or some general authority ashore 
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the blame. Nothing that I can say, save 
the sordid truth, would alter matters. I 
am strong and well.” She rose firmly. 
“I can bear public opinion.” 

He went up to her impetuously, re- 
straining himself at the last from taking 
hold of her. “Eleanor!” He bowed him- 
self bitterly and humbly before her. “I 
deserve nothing. Send me away—an«l it 
will be only right. But I'll thank God, 
though, to the end of my days for having 
known you; and I'll love you as long as 
there’s a breath left in me to do it with.” 


The girl regarded his bent head 
thoughtfully. “I’ve been too near the 


other thing not to know the right thing 
when it is at hand. No,” she said, meet- 
ing the supreme moment, “I shall not 
send you away.” 


They are not acting under immediate au- 






































for a fixed purpose or definite assigned duty. Their sick and wounded are mere passengers. 
You could not put enlisted seamen and naval officers afloat under merchant officers and crew 


In time of stress, wreck or trouble the senior line officers could not sit quiescent under @ 
doctor. Army ships are not in concert with other vessels under a flag officer, who must have 
a responsible and intelligent naval officer in control to receive and execute his orders as 
/ 


te the position and movements of the units of his command. Were naval hospital ships 
mere cartel ships, carrying sick to the nearest hospital a doctor might command, but they 
are intended to cruise with the flect. a component part of the same, under the same general 
conditions as the battleships or cruisers as to coaling, cruising, signals, routine, etc., and in 
constant touch with the authority of the senior officer present. 

“Right here it may be said ‘But look atthe colliers. They have no line officers and 
only merchant crews.’ Yes, but they don’t have enlisted men aboard, sick or well, and 
sick officers aboard of varying degrees of rank and temper. 

“Hospital ships are floating hospitals, says Dr. Rixey. They are not. They need a 
motive and directive power; the hospital does not, except a fireman or engineer for a heating 
tlant. They are no more floating hospitals than a fleet's a floating navy yard, and the disci- 
pline and administration of a navy yard is as different from that of fleet or ship as a hospital 
ship is from a hospital. 

“Dr. Rixey’s principal plea seems to be ‘Because the army does these things we should.’ 
Why? What precedent is the army for the navy, any more than the navy is for the army? 
Because the navy rows in boats, must the infantry take to the car and discard the rifle? 
When is this thing to stop? Will Paymaster Smallstores command the beef boat? It's 
lucky we amalgamated line and engineers, or old Chief Wristpin would howl for the repair 
ship, and if we ever get that Ordnance Corps, Lieutenant-Commander Shrapnel will just 
have to boss the ammunition supply ship. When that all comes to pass the only rest and 
refuge for the poor flag officers that command such “flects” will be the classic shades of St 


Elizabeth's Asylum for the Insane, overlooking the Potomac and the White House.” 
—Daily Paper. 
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THE WAY OF THE “MEDICINE MAN” 


The fourth of a series of sketches by Mrs. Heistand, picturing life with the 
“Old Army,” in the good old days of the prairies—a life which, if not gone, is 
fast passing, and the memory of it fading. 


characters at Fort Peck Agency, 

Montana, was a “medicine man” 
named Sheo Sapa (“Black Chicken’), a 
tall slim fellow of erect and dignified 
carriage. 

He enjoyed among his people a great 
reputation for skill in all the magic and 
black art both for healing and other pur- 
poses. Among the white people his rep- 
utation was equally great as a humbug 
though he was possessed of superior in- 
telligence. 

Iie made no use of drugs. He treated 
his patients by sorcery entirely—beating 
a tom-tom and pronouncing mysterious 
sounds over the affected parts; using the 
incantations inherited from generations 
of medicine men, to which he added oth- 
ers of his own invention. He worked 
among his people continually; distribu- 
ting blessings and curses as best Suited 
his interests, but always enjoying their 
faith and a respect inspired by the min- 
gled emotions of hope and fear. 

Above all, “Chicken” (as we called 
him for short) exhibited a savage vin- 
dictiveness, which, coupled with his un- 
controlled temper, brought woe upon any 


ew the many interesting Indian 


unfortunate being who his 
wrath. 

Among the many incidents of his vi- 
cious temper which crowd my mind, one 
in particular I can never forget. Passing 
“Chicken’s” tipi in my phaeton one day, 
[ saw him in a fit of passion catch up 
a little child, growl at her in his savage 
gutterals and with a vicious swing, dash 
her against a wood-pile several feet 
away. There the little one lay piteously 
crying, while “Chicken” continued his 
harsh invective with increasing anger, 
until, as the child continued its wail, he 
grabbed an ax and swung it over his 
shoulder with an apparent intent to chop 
the little body in two. 

My frightful shriek at a sight so mur- 
derous arrested his movement, when he 
turned toward me in surprise. His an- 
ger had been too fierce to note our ap- 
proach. He realized that he was too near 
the law and force to neglect my threat of 
imprisonment and punishment if he per- 
netrated such an act. Slowly and sullen- 
ly he lowered the ax. But, oh! such a 
scowl of diabolical anger as he gave me 
for the interference that thwarted him in 
his dreadful purpose! It stayed with me 


provoked 
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for many a day, and makes me shudder 
yet. 

In the same camp was another indi- 
vidual almost equally well known. In 
character a living antithesis to Black 
Chicken, was a woman whom everyone 
at the post liked. Her Indian name, if 
I ever knew it, has been forgotten; but 
the post trader had dubbed her “Dolly 
Varden,” usually shortened to “Dolly,” 
and as such she was known to all. She 
was neither handsome nor young— 
merely a good-natured Indian woman. 

Her good humor was constant and she 
was given to frequent jokes; something 
quite unusual in an Indian. In fact, I 
recall in all my experience with them, 
but one other who joked. “Dolly” ap- 
peared to enjoy life so much that her 
high spirits seemed infectious, and it was 
little wonder that her short calls in the 
post were always welcome. 

She earned her living by making and 
selling porcupine and bead work, and 
doing chores about the different houses. 
Hers was a round of laborious struggle 
for existence; but that did not feaze her, 
as every day seemed a succession of 
bright happenings. 

As I have said, we all enjoyed ‘“Dol- 
ly’s” visits. There came a time when 
several days had passed without her ap- 
pearance at the post. Everyone won- 
dered if any misfortune had overtaken 
her. A fortnight had passed since any 
one had seen her, when, while riding, I 
saw approaching me along the road a 
woman packing a bundle of wood on her 
back after the usual squaw fashion. She 
seemed weak and tottering and it ap- 
peared that even the small load she had 
was overtaxing her strength. The figure 
looked like “Dolly,” but as she drew 
nearer, the bowed head was not raised, 
and she made no sign of recognition or 
greeting. Certainly it could not be she, 
for “Dolly” never passed friends with- 
out accosting them with word or smile; 
besides, the familiar strength and energy 
that were so essentially hers, were miss- 
ing. Yet there was something that made 
me think I could not be mistaken. I 
looked again. Finally I called: “Dolly 
Varden, is that you?” 

“Tosh cola’ (Yes, my friend) I final- 
ly heard listlessly uttered as the wan and 
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wasted face turned toward me. With 
eager anxiety I inquired “Why, Dolly, 
where have you been? Are you ill?” 

Then in a voice so weak as to be 
scarcely audible she told me that she was 
going to die. Naturally, I was shocked. 
[ plied her with questions, and in her 
weak, unwilling answers I got the story. 

It appeared that sometime previous 
Dolly had provoked Chicken; whereup- 
on he had approached and struck her 
menacingly with a bird’s claw fastened 
to the end of a stick which he carried 
as a sorcerer’s wand. Then he told her 
that the claw had entered her breast 
and would kill her in forty days. Her 
belief in the man’s words was so sin- 
cere that she gave evidence of real pain 
as she touched the spot where the bird’s 
claw fell. In the thought of approach- 
ing death she had become emaciated. 
Her face was drawn and haggard. She 
had lost interest in the world and all 
about her. I tried in every way to per- 
suade her that “Chicken” possessed no 
power that enabled him to strike a bird’s 
claw into her breast, or to predict when 
she would die. But her faith in his “bad 
medicine” remained unshaken. 

Shocked at the fiendish knavery of the 
man, and filled with compassion for the 
poor woman’s meek acceptance of his 
word, I finally gained her reluctant 
promise to come to my house and take 
some medicine to break the spell. Once at 
my quarters, not surrounded by native 
influence, I thought to reason with her 
and give her some substantial food. I 
was determined if possible to save “Dol- 
ly” from her fatal superstition. That she 
was incredulous of any relief was evident 
from a manner which indicated disbe- 
lief; but like an Indian true to her prom- 
ise, she came. She looked to be worse 
than when I had seen her on the road 
and, although she had absolutely no phy- 
sical ailment, the woiman was actually 
wasting away—a victim of fear and 
alarm at the fate Black Chicken had 
prophesied for her. 

“Chicken” was a frequent visitor at 
our house and while talking with her I 
saw him approaching. An idea occur- 
red to me upon which I acted with an 
impulse in a way which I fear I would 
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not have dared, under careful consider- 
ation. 

“Dolly,” said I, “if I let ‘Chicken’ 
strike me with the bird’s claw, will you 
believe what I say? I’m not afraid. He 
cannot hurt anyone with it.” 

She was visibly terrified at such a test. 
Finally, however, she acquiesced. I 
called my husband; explained the situa- 
tion; and asked him to stay with us. 

When “Chicken” came, we confronted 
him with “Dolly.” He gazed at her so 
savagely, that the poor woman shrank 
farther and farther into the background 
in evident fear of worse and swifter 
calamity at his hand. His bravado 
aroused my ire. All I could see was a 
strong man taking a shameful advantage 
of a weak ignorant woman. In the na- 
tive tongue I  belittled Sheo Sapa’s 
power, and defied him to injure me with 
his bird’s claw. I recall how I warmed 


up as I ridiculed his humbuggery before 
“Dolly” until I had poked fun at every 
form of his vaunted skill. Poor “Dolly” 
cowered in the shadow and listened with 
amazement at my audacity, and watched 
each moment for my downfall at the 


medicine man’s hand. To her, to defy 
the medicine man meant death. When 
he stood before me and neither my life 
was sacrificed nor my strength dimin- 
ished, “Dolly” took courage, and I could 
see that her deep faith in him was weak- 
ened. 


“What's all this talk about a doctor not being able to command a ship? 
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As for “Chicken,” he was too angry 
to speak. He probably expected the 
camp to hear of the incident, and he 
gave me a look of intense hatred which 
is indescribable. Then slowly gathering 
up his blanket and his trappings, he de- 
parted. 

Poor “Dolly”! Her nerves had been 
unnaturally tense, and she was greatly 
relieved at his departure. After she 
became more calm, she gratefully ate the 
meal that had been prepared for her. 

For several days after, “Dolly” and 
I watched each other. I to see if she 
improved; she to see if I grew weak. 
I circulated freely to protect her from 
“Chicken’s” molestation; I could see her 
covertly noting my appearance and ac- 
tions, evidently somewhat fearful of evil 
effects from my defiance of the medicine 
man. At last, when she saw that my 
health and spirits remained good, her 
faith in him was completely overthrown. 

With the loss of fear, hope returned 
and “Dolly” gradually strengthened and 
became her old jolly self again. 

The incident had another and a more 
far-reaching result. Though my berat- 
ing incurred for me “Chicken’s” everlast- 
ing dislike, it put an end to his over- 
bearing manner toward his people while 
we remained at the station; but I heard 
later that he had regained all of his 
old power and influence at the time of 
the Ghost Dance craze which swept over 
the Indians a few years later. 


For land 


sakes! In the times of the Spanish war did not the late Col. Armstrong, formerly an emi- 
nent liveryman in Boston, command a troop of cavalry while fighting the hated Castilian 


I guess he did. 


down near Swampscott? 


And didn’t he, 


while leading his warriors into 


action down near the soldiers’ monument—the one which has the ace of clubs on one side, 


you know—didn't he, desiring his warriors to cease action, didn’t he holler ‘Whoa!’ 


didn’t they stop quick? I guess they did. 


What more do you want? 


and 


If liverymen make good cavalrymen, aye, leaders of cavalry 
m action, why shouldn't a bacteriologist command a battleship? 


If you were on a battle- 


ship, for instance, and a germ should come up and bite you in the lee scuppers, I rather think 
vou'd wish there was a good bacteriologist in command—most always, pretty likely, as Aunt 


Vary would say. 
White House.”—Daily Paper. 


What we need, though, is to secure a good entomologist to command the 





ON BOTH SIDES OF A WAR 


The Personal Adventures of a War Correspondent in the Russian-Japanese War 


BY 


EDWIN EMERSON 
Part IV 


(The three before-printed portions of Colonel Emerson’s absorbing story 
relate his negotiations with the managers of leading periodicals of the country 
for the billet of correspondent in Manchuria in the summer of ’03, after he had 
made up his mind that war between Russia and Japan was inevitable, his arrival 
in Tokio, and his efforts to obtain the necessary authority to go to the front.) 


dreary fortnight followed, I had 
run out of money and knew not 
where to turn for more. I 
cabled to Collier's and to the World 
for money, but got no_ response. 
I cabled to other newspapers, of- 
fering my services, They, too, did not 
even bother to reply. These cable mess- 
ages alone landed me deep in debt. 
Cabling from Tokio to New York, to Lon- 
don or to Paris, costs a dollar and a half 
a word. I found I could not make the 
simplest proposition to any one for less 
than twenty-five or thirty yen. Very 
soon | was at the end of my string. 
Then the bottom dropped out. I was 
playing billiards one afternoon at the 
Tokio Club, with young Count Nabe- 
shima, when our mutual friend, Zumoto 
San, entered. Zumoto was the editor of 
the Tokio Times. Incidentally, he stood 
close to Marquis Ito, whom he had served 
as private secretary. 


Zumoto was in a jovial mood. “Ah, 
Col. Emerson!” he cried. "Is this you, 
or is it your double? I understood you 
were in Mukden.” 

[ put up my cue and asked him how 
he came by that notion. 

Zumoto showed me the latest copy of 
Collier's Weekly. In it was a picture of 
me holding a horse by the bridle, with 
the footline: “Our Correspondent with 
the Russian Army in Manchuria.” On 
the back page of the magazine was a 
full-page pictorial advertisement. It de- 
picted a monster hand grasping strings 
that led to all the most important points 
of the theatre of war, to-wit: St. Peters- 
burg, Tokio, Nagasaki, Chemulpo, Seoul, 
Chefoo, Port Arthur, Newchwang and 
Mukden. Under the names of these 
places, in large letters, were printed the 
names of various correspondents. My 
friend Gribayedoff, whom I understood 
to be in Paris, was pictured at St. Peters- 
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burg. My friend Genjiro Yeto, whom I 
had failed to find in Japan, was pictured 
at Tokio. Richard Harding Davis, who 
was in Tokio, was represented to be in 
Seoul. Dunn, the photographer, whom 
I had only met the day before, was placed 
at Chemulpo. Archibald, who had last 
been seen at Shanghai, whither he had 
gone from Hong Kong, was placed at 
Port Arthur. I was represented to be in 


Mukden. 


In the same issue of Collier's Weekly 
was an article purporting to come from 
Captain Archibald at Port Arthur. It 
was dated “Port Arthur, Feb. 9th,” and 
was signed “James Archibald.” It told 
the story of the first Japanese attack on 
Port Arthur, as from an eye-witness. 
The internal evidence of the story pro- 
claimed it a fake. Though dated “Feb. 
oth,” the closing paragraph of the article 
read: “On the following day the Japan- 
ese fleet withdrew to a safe distance.” 

I felt dishonored. I scarcely knew 
how to look Zumoto in the face. I hated 
to think what my friends at the Japanese 
War Office would say about it. I won- 


dered how I could ever return home and 
meet the people who would ask me how 


I fared at Mukden. 

I went to the nearest telegraph station 
and cabled to Collier’s: “Proceeding 
Mukden. Need funds.” Once more I 
had to borrow the money for the tele- 
graph tolls. 

On the same evening 1 dined at the 
house of Colonel Wood, the American 
Military Attaché. After the dinner he 
took me aside and told me that an officer 
of the Japanese General Staff had called 
on him that afternoon and had made 
some pointed inquiries concerning me 
and my movements. He said they could 
not understand how I could receive a 
Japanese military pass and the privileges 
that went with it, or how I could enjoy 
Japanese hospitality, if I was accredited 
to the enemy. Of course, I told Col. 
Wood the whole story. He sympathized 
with me from the bottom of his heart. 

On the following morning I called on 
Minister Griscom and told him that [ 
had decided to proceed at once to Muk- 
den, no matter what might be the diffi- 
culties. He knew already what had hap- 
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pened, and expressed his sympathy with 
my plight. I told him that I meant to 
make a clean breast of it to the Japanese 
War Office. I intended to put my case 
on record with them by submitting a 
written statement clearly outlining my 
plans and giving my reasons for so sud- 
den a change of front. Griscom said it 
was the only thing I could do in honor. 
He looked over my letter to Fukushima 


and expressed his approval of it. 

At the War Office I found Lieutenant 
Tanaka. He conducted me at once to 
General Fukushima, after I had ex- 
plained my errand and shown him my 
letter to the general, which I left in his 
hands. 

As I entered General Fukushima’s 
office a wave of angry color suffused 
his dark face. It was the first time I had 
seen a Japanese gentleman visibly angry, 
and I felt anything but comfortable as 
the old general stood rigid, with his 
hands behind his back. 

“TI do not like what you propose,” he 
said, snapping his words out in hard, 
staccato tones. 

I tried to explain to him that the work 
of war correspondents is impartial; that 
it may carry them to either side of the 
conflict, and that the side a correspond- 
ent serves with should really have little 
or no effect on his sympathies or judg- 
ment any more than viewing a play from 
one side of the house or the other should 
affect a dramatic critic. My argument 
did not appeal to General Fukushima. 
The more I explained the more rigid 
and frowning he grew. 

At last I said: “You are a soldier, Gen- 
eral, and you know what obedience 
means. As soldiers serve their officers, 
so correspondents must serve their edit- 
ors. The journal I serve expects me to 
join the Russian forces. I shall try to 
do so, cost what it may. God forbid, 
though, that I should ever abuse your 
country’s hospitality by doing anything 
that can be construed as innimical to 
Japan.” 

The old general advanced and took my 
hand. “I am sorry you are going over 
to the enemy,” he said. “We should have 
preferred to have you on our side. I am 
sorry also that I shall have to take meas- 
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ures to stop your proposed course. Let 
me hope that you may change your mind. 
If you attempt to do this our Foreign 
Office will certainly protest to your Min- 
ister, and a strong protest will be made 
also to the editor of the journals which 
you represent. Good-by.” 

I reached the street, with my head in 
a whirl. “Measures would be taken to 


stop my proposed course.” What might 


that mean? Was an order of arrest fol- 
lowing me now, or would I be arrested 
on trying to leave the country? At all 
events I thought it best to change my 
sailing course. Already I had booked 
a passage for China by way of Shang- 
hai. My name was printed on the pas- 
senger list. I determined to cancel this 
passage at the last moment. In the 
meanwhile I looked up other boats sail- 
ing for China. 

A German boat was to leave Nagasaki 
for Korea and Chefoo five days hence. 


In case of serious war risk from floating 


mines or otherwise she was to be turned 
back at Chemulpo. I decided to take this 
steamer. 

It takes three days to go from Tokio 


to Nagasaki by rail. This is in ordinary 


times, Now that the railways were 
choked with troop trains and all time ta- 
bles were upset I had to count on one 
more day at the least. My brother urged 
me to allow forty-eight hours extra time. 
This I could not do. 

I had cabled to America for money and 
none had come. I could not go without 
money. Nothing remained but to find 
the money in Japan. 

Once more I made the rounds of the 
newspaper offices. This time the news- 
papers were the Nichi Nichi, the Jiji, 
Asahi, Youmuri, Nippon, Nuroku and 
the Yorodzu Choho. It was far more 
diverting than our newspaper offices at 
home. Noisy gongai men with bells and 
short kirtled bare legs blocked the little 
entrances. The editors and reporters, ar- 
rayed in silken kimonos, squatted on 
mats and painted their copy with fine 
India ink brushes on interminable rolls 
of tissue paper. The funniest were the 
artists, crouching at tables six inches 
high where they drew their fantastic 
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Japanese pictures on minute pieces of 
transparent, fibrous tissue paper. Mean- 
while Japanese serving women in bright- 
ly colored kimonos and obi sashes with 
cigarettes between their teeth served tea 
to the toiling scribes. Every man had a 
hibashi beside him, over which he 
warmed his hands. 

Of these quaint scenes I only caught 
glimpses through open doors and behind 
screens. I was always received in the 
“foreign room”—one room just like the 
other, with bare plaster walls, two up- 
right chairs covered with white cotton, 
and one bare table with a green baise 
table cloth. 

Immediately after taking my card a 
servant always brought a fire box, an 
ash receiver, cigarettes and a cup of tea. 
After this the “foreign editor” appeared 
in black frock coat and stocking feet. 
He was always very polite and courteous. 
He always appeared staggered at my 
proposal to report the Russian side of the 
war for the Japanese press. He always 
had to consult his proprietor, who was 
elsewhere. The proprietor always begged 
to be excused. 

At last I met with a more promising 
reception in the office of the Yorodzu 
Choho. This was because I was person- 
ally introduced to the proprietor by an 
old Japanese gentleman who had fought 
as a Samurai in the War of the Restora- 
tion. He took me to the office of the 
Yorodzu Choho and did all the talking for 
me. Incidentally he explained to me that 
this newspaper, while lighter and more 
sensational in tone than such steady or- 
gans as the Jiji and Nichi Nichi, was 
considered more literary, numbering 
among its contributors some of the fore- 
most living writers and poets of Japan. 
Yorodzu Choho means “A _ thousand 
precious things early in the morning.” 
The readers of the newspaper generally 
call it “Mancho” for short—another 
word expressing much the same thing. 

The proprietor and editor, who im- 
pressed me as hard-headed Japanese 
business men, doubted the feasibility of 
my venture, but held it to be so unusual a 
newspaper achievement, if accomplished, 
that they were willing enough to risk 
some money on it. I had to explain to 
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them in detail, my plan for getting dis- 
patches out to them from the Russian 
lines. I had no inward faith in my own 
plan, knowing from experience that the 
transmission of news is one of the most 
uncertain of things, and apt to defy all 
prearranged plans, but I actually made 
it plausible to them. As it turned out, 
subsequently, my plan was wildly chi- 
merical. But I did what I set out to do 
and the Yorodzu Choho got the news. 
The editor’s initial demands were as 
chimerical as my promises. They made 
me sign and seal a lengthy contract in 
Japanese and English, by the terms of 
which I guaranteed to have delivered to 
them no less than three articles of three 
thousand words each to be written by 
me in English at the Russian front, to 
be published by them anonymously in 
Japanese. My identity was not to be 
disclosed without a written authorization 
from me. For this they undertook to 


pay me an immediate advance of two 
hundred and fifty yen and a monthly sal- 
ary of fifty yen, payable on my return or 
at demand as it fell due. 

It was the first time I had ever signed 
a newspaper contract—or any contract, 


indeed. It struck me as a crazy docu- 
ment. My guarantee to “deliver the 
goods” —in view of the intervening dif- 
ficulties such as an ocean, two fighting 
armies, press censors and an interrupted 
mail service—I felt could only be taken 
in a Pickwickian sense. 

As a matter of fact, I may as well ex- 
plain here, I never was able to keep to 
the letter of my contract with the Yo- 
rodzu Choho. It was not worth the pa- 
per it was written on. None of my dis- 
patches arrived in time. Some never ar- 
rived at all. I did not even try to write 
three letters a month, nor did I ever 
bother about counting my words. When 
there was something to write I wrote re- 
gardless and smuggled the letters out 
as best I could. When there was noth- 
ing to write or circumstances rendered it 
impossible, I let it all slide and gave my- 
self no concern about it. 

The Yorodzu Choho, on their part, 
did not pay my salary, either on demand 
in Tokio or when I telegraphed for it. 
One of their representatives in China, on 
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the other hand, freely lent me money 
when I needed it. When I finally re- 
turned to Japan the publishers of the 
Yorodzu Choho welcomed me with a, 
banquet and presented me-with a “thou- 
sand lovely things in the morning” in 
the shape of a bonus. 

My last impression of Japan, before 
proceeding to the front, was a monster 
celebration of the army’s first victory at 
the Yalu River. Never—before or since 
—have I seen anything so enthusiastic. 
All day long the streets of Tokio were 
bedecked with bunting and lanterns of 
all colors. Among the flags the red Ris- 
ing Sun of Japan with the radiating 
rays of the war flag predominated to- 
gether with the blue star of the army 
and the cherry blossom of the navy, but 
there was a goodly sprinkling -also of 
Union Jacks and of the Stars and Stripes 
of Old Glory. The flags of all nations, in 
fact, excepting only the flags of Russia 
and of France, were to be seen hung in 
long strings overhead, zigzaging across 
the canals and streets of Tokio. The 
people all carried little silken banners. 

The real celebration was at night. 
Then the whole city was illuminated with 
untold twinkling paper lanterns. A lan- 
tern procession steadily growing in num- 
bers, swept along the main thoroughfare 
of Tokio. Some twenty or thirty musi- 
cal bands had been pressed into service. 
They led the marchers along to a lively 
quickstep marching air to the tune of 
which the people sang a favorite soldier 
song. There must have been nearly fifty 
thousand marchers in line. Marching 
eight and sixteen abreast, past a restau- 
rant on the Ginza on the balcony of 
which I had found a seat, the procession 
took more than two hours to get by. On 
both sides of the streets and avenues 
through which the lantern bearers swept 
stood dense throngs of spectators. They 
must have numbered over half a million 
people. While the procession swept along 
with its lanterns, torches and transpar- 
encies of every conceivable device—some 
requiring whole troops of men and heavy 
wagons to carry them—the people yelled 
and shouted “Banzai” and jfrantically 
waved their flags. It was an indescrib- 
able scene. 








What most impressed me about it all 
was the excellent police arrangements 
and the remarkable gentleness of the peo- 
ple in the crowd amid all their wild en- 
thusiasm. The party I was with had 
children with them, yet they had no trou- 
ble whatever in threading their way with 
their children through the dense throng. 
Next morning, however, I learned from 
the newspapers that over a dozen per- 
sons had been killed and many hurt in 
an unexpected crush that was occasioned 
through the sudden closing of one of 
the gates leading through the Imperial 
Gardens. 

On the same morning I left Tokio. I 
had waited a day too long. The last 
available train that I could take to catch 
my boat in Kobe had been taken off 
to make way for a troop train. My 
brother said: “I told you so.” 

By taking the next train, four hours 
too late, a slender chance still remained 
of catching my steamer at Moji before 
she passed through the Straits of Shim- 
oneseki, or if not there, possibly at Na- 
gasaki, since railway travel is faster than 
sailing. The discouraging thing was the 
uncertain time table with its disconnec- 
tions. My brother said I hadn’t a ghost 
of a chance. 

I decided to take my chances, pinning 
my faith to the notorious delays of most 
steamships when leaving port. 

When I got to Kobe, on the following 
morning, my steamer had just left. It 
had been delayed nearly twelve hours. 
I missed it by two minutes. I also missed 
direct connection to Moji. Twenty-four 
hours’ later I reached Moji by rail. The 
steamer had left half an hour before. 
Instead of the promised half-hour con- 
nection with the train to Nagasaki I 
found, after crossing the ferry to Shim- 
oneseki that I should have to stay there 
over night. 

The train for Nagasaki was to leave 
at five in the morning. As a matter of 
fact it left at nine. Under way we were 
delayed four hours on a siding waiting 
for a troop train to overtake us.. We 
arrived at Nagasaki four hours after the 
appointed sailing hour of my steamer. At 
the station I was met by.a police officer 
who asked me to step aside as he wished 
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to ask me some questions. I thought it 
was all up with me. He took down my 
name, age, nationality, profession, desti- 
nation, point of departure and object of 
traveling. Then he let me go. 

Grabbing up my luggage I made for 
the nearest jinrikishas. Throwing my 
traps into one I climbed into another and 
called for push men. All the way to the 
bund I kept shouting “Haiako”—the 
Japanese word for “hurry.” 

As we bowled down to the water front 
I caught sight of a little steamer fly- 
ing the German colors which was just 
weighing anchor and slowly turning 
about. By the time I got to the Custom 
House the steamer was already under 
way. 

A foreign gentleman, grizzled and with 
the bearing of an Army officer, stood 
at the quay. Moored to the landing steps 
lay a steam launch flying the Stars and 
Stripes. I jumped out of my rickshaw 
and ran up to this man. To my delight 
he spoke English. I pointed at the out- 
going steamer and asked him if he knew 
her name. She proved to be my steamer. 
I asked him who owned the American 
launch at our feet. He said he did. I 
begged him to give me a lift on his 
launch so I might catch my steamer be- 
fore she got out of the bay. 

“Jump in,” he said, “and tell my man 
to step lively. Hope you’ll catch your 
boat alright. Good luck!” 

Many months afterward I learned the 
name of my unknown benefactor. He 
was Captain Barker, Acting Quarter- 
master at the American supply depot for 
Army transports stopping at Nagasaki. 
He became one of my best friends. 

When we caught up with the steamer 
she was under fair headway. They threw 
us a line and then the pilot’s ladder, and 
I clambered aboard. 

The purser met me at the gangway. 
“Are you Colonel Emerson?” he asked. 
I told him I was; then he handed me two 
telegrams. While I was opening them 
he told me that they had given me up 
and that my berth was taken. I said I 
didn’t care, and so they bunked me in 
with a Chinaman. 

The first telegram was from Richard 
Harding Davis at Tokio. It said: “Re- 
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Your proposal join Rus- 
sians imperils all Collier's correspon- 
dents’ chances. Telegraph your resigna- 
tion Collier's to General Staff.” 

The second telegram was from my 
biother in Tokio. It was a transcript of a 
letter written to me in French by General 
Dessino, the Russian military attaché at 
Shanghai, to whom I had written con- 
cerning my intentions. In spite of my 
brother’s telegraphic circumlocutions, 
necessitated by the rigors of military 
censorship, I was able to make out Gen- 
eral Dessino’s letter in this wise: 

“In response to your letter from To 
kio, which was handed to me by our mu- 
tual friend, I hasten to inform you that 
in order to do as you wish you must 
first provide yourself with a passport 
from your Government. It must be 
viséed by one of our Consuls. You must 
furthermore have a recommendation 
from your Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and also a letter of authorization from 
your gazette. With these recommenda- 


turn at once. 


tions, and with the personal letters of in- 
troduction of which you write me, you 
will find no trouble in carrying out your 


purpose. You had better proceed first to 
Peking to see our minister there. After 
having seen him you can proceed at your 
ease over the railway to where our local 
authorities can receive you and properly 
direct vou. Hoping that you may find 
it convenient to come by way of Shang- 
hai, where I may have the pleasure of 
meeting you, I am, Monsieur le Colonel, 
with the most perfect consideration, 
yours, ———_D.” 

Davis’ telegram I threw into the sea. 
Dessino’s message I put away with my 
other credentials. Then I went below 
and got acquainted with my Chinese 
shipmate. 

When I came on deck and joined the 
other passengers on the turtle back the 
pilot had gone off and the shores of 
Japan were fading away in the distance. 


Running the Russian Lines. 


Our first landing place was Fusan. I 
had been told that Fusan was practically 
a Japanese settlement, but found it thor- 
oughly Korean. A Japanese gentleman, 
vho met us at the landing steps for san- 
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pans, took it upon himself to guide us all 
over the place. He was a volunteer 
guide and did what he could for us mere- 
ly for the joy of it. 

By “us” I mean myself and one Baron 
Binder Van Kriegelstein, a German cor- 
respondent and former officer in the 
Prussian Army. I had met Kriegelstein 
on the bridge of our steamer, where he 
was cocking a single eye glass at the 
London Times dispatch boat, which had 
followed us along the coast of Korea, 
while he exclaimed: “Ah! ah! indeed.” 

The Baron had all the offensive man- 
nerisms of Prussian militarism. He car- 
ried a monocle. He trained his mous- 
taches skyward after the manner of Em- 
peror William, and he spoke in a high 
falsetto through his nose. He despised 
the Japanese, merely tolerated Americans 
and Englishmen, and expected great 
things from the Russians. The Koreans 
he considered beneath contempt. Once 
you had broken through this veneer of 
continental prejudice he was a capital 
fellow, generous, good hearted and full 
of pluck. His judgment on military 
matters was better than that of any cor- 
respondent I had met. 

Kriegelstein and I became fast friends. 
He confided to me that he was not really 
a Prussian but an Austrian who had 
taken service with the Prussians. His 
father was an Austrian General. He had 
a brother serving as a war correspondent 
on the Russian side who had also served 
as an officer in the Austrian Army. He 
and his brother had left home together. 
Now he had no idea where he might 
be, but in case T should meet him he gave 
me a letter of introduction to him. The 
funny thing about it was that the brother 
bore exactly the same name as he did. 
Thus the letter Baron Binder Von Krieg- 
elstein gave me was addressed to Baron 
Binder Von Kriegelstein. 

Kriegelstein was accredited to the Ja- 
panese Army as I had been, and had a 
general permit without an assignment to 
any particular column. He had wearied 
of waiting in Tokio, and hearing that 
Von Gottberg, his fellow correspondent 
of the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger with the 
first army had fallen ill he determined to 
push to the front through Korea to take 
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Von Gottberg’s place. 1 told him he 
would be turned back, but he said he 
didn't care. The game was worth the 
risk. 

We had other travelling companions 
who meant to push through Korea. They 
were Edwin Morgan, later American 
Minister to Korea, who at this time re- 
joiced in the empty honor of titular con- 
sul to Dalny; only the Russians would 
not have him. With him were young 
Bowdich and Wendell, two jolly lads 
fresh from Harvard University. They 
aad come along as would-be secretaries 
to the Dalny Consul, for the lark of the 
thing. All three started on their trip 
through Korea at Fusan. They got sad- 
dle »onies not much bigger than large 
dogs and several pack ponies to carry 
their strings of brass cash wherewith to 
pay their way through Korea. The two 
Harvard boys were six-footers. As they 
bestrode their ponies they could propel 
them along or stop them at will by mere- 
ly putting their feet down to the ground. 
I\riegelstein and I saw their caravan off. 
Then we proceeded to “do” Fusan with 
the help of our volunteer guide. He 
turned out to be a Japanese newspaper 
correspondent who had hopes of the war 
coming down as far as Fusan—for his 
own special benefit. In the meanwhile he 
meant to found the first Japanese news- 
paper in Korea. 


Fusan was “done” in about twenty 
minutes. It was fascinating while it 
lasted. I never got tired of photograph- 


ing. The white robes of the natives in 
the clear tropical sunlight of Southern 
Korea offered an_ irresistible | mark 
for the camera. Then there was the joy 
of the grotesque Korean topnots and 
their black hats perched on top of the 
head. They were mostly high-crowned 
glazed affairs, or broad-brimmed hats of 
black horse-hair gauze, tied under the 
chin with crinoline ribbons. Most of the 
men smoked long-stemmed pipes and 
lounged about doing nothing at all. The 
boys and youths looked like girls, with 
their smooth oval faces of rather pearly 
tint. Some of the women impressed even 


Kriegelstein as good looking. The best 
of the lot were the coolies working on 


They 


the water front. were strong 
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husky fellows, half nude, with broad 
brown backs and sinewy arms and legs. 
As they tugged and strained at their 
heavy loads they laughed and joked with 
each other, then, altogether, they would 
break out in a lusty chorus of coolie 
song. 

From Fusan we steamed to Chemulpo. 
There lay the sunken wrecks of the lar- 
tag, Koriets and Sungari. At the Che- 
mulpo Club on the terraced heights over- 
looking the harbor, they told us the story 
of the great sea fight as they had wit- 
nessed it from the veranda and roof of 
the Club House, and how the disabled 
Russian ships had limped into port aft- 
erward and blown themselves up. The 
smoke from the explosion hung over the 
harbor in a thick black cloud long enough 
for a photographer to come all the way 
from Seoul to take a picture of it. They 
said he sold his picture to an American 
correspondent* for three hundred yen. 
The man who bought the picture told me 
he paid fifty cents. This was the fa- 
mous photograph that was published in 
Collier's Weekly. 

At the Club I met a pleasant young 
American officer who took me up to 
Seoul with him—one hour's ride by rail. 
He was captain of our Legation Guard 
at the capital. He offered to put me up 
at his quarters. But I fell in with two 
American correspondents — McDonnell, 
of the New York Sun, and Straight from 
Peking, and they carried me off to the 
only hotel in the place. 

This proved a delightful place. .No 
earthly good in its accommodations for 
cooking, but well situated for camera 
fiends. The first name I read in the ho- 
tel register was the signature of Pierre 
Loti, the famous French novelist. In a 
marginal note he wrote that the house 
was full of good fellows, and that the 
wine was good. It was. 

Catty-cornered across from the hotel 
stood the Imperial Palace of Seoul—now 
in ruins from a fire of but a few davs 
since. Straight and McDonnell told some 
excruciatingly funny tales of the scenes 
during the fire. The Korean Emperor 
had seized this occasion to seek refuge 
from his Japanese tormentors in the ad- 
joining compound of the American Le- 
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gation. Dr. Allen, the American Minis- 
ter, had not the slightest desire to enter- 
tain his Imperial Majesty or to put him- 
self in the position of sheltering him 
from his Japanese friends, but there he 
was and there he stayed. Dr. Allen aft- 
erward pointed the Emperor out to me 
standing at a window in his temporary 
quarters, with an American sentry at the 
gate. 

In the morning, about sunrise, we were 
awakened by a hideous rattle of drums 
and blare of trumpets before the palace. 
It was the Korean Imperial Guard 
mounting guard. They made a sorry 
spectacle. Though uniformed like the 
Japanese, they wore their clothes slouch- 
ily, carried their arms loosely and drilled 
without precision. The officers’ orders, 
so far as I could make out, were given 
in English. The contrast between this 
unsoldierly crew and the Japanese sol- 
diers who were swarming all over Seoul 
was very striking. Kriegelstein could 
not find words to express his contempt. 
“Monkeys! monkeys!” he repeated over 
and over again in German. “Look 


how they handle their shooting irons 


(Schiesspriigel) as if they were afraid 
they might go off. They deserve to have 
their land taken away from them.” 

I left Kriegelstein at Seoul making 
preparations for his dash northward to 
the Yalu River. Returning to Chemulpo 
I found another telegram. It was from 
Richard Harding Davis at Tokio and 
read: 

“Collier's cable you begins your pro- 
position join Russians imperil chances all 
our correspondents notify Japanese Gen- 
eral Staff your resignation Collier signed 
Collier.” 

I telegraphed to General Fukushima 
at Tokio as desired. My hope was that 
this was a measure intended merely to 
“save the face” of Davis and that the 
publishers of Collier's Weekly would 
look upon it differently, once I made my 
way to the Russian lines. In other 
words I considered it a false alarm set 
off by Davis. 

My steamer proceeded on her way to 
Chefoo. Luckily for me my Chinese 
shipmate changed berths and I got a 
Japanese fellow-traveller instead. 
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Arriving in Chefoo I learned that the 
railroad from Takao and Tientsin to 
Peking was running smoothly enough, 
but that the branch railway from Shan- 
haikwan to Newchwang was under Rus- 
sian control, at the Newchwang end, at 
least, and that delays were frequent. 
Even if things were running smoothly 
I should loose about a week by making 
the needless trip to Peking and back, 
overland, when I might as well go direct 
to Newchwang by sea. 

The steamers were to clear from New- 
chwang on the morrow. They were 
scheduled to make the run in a day and 
a night. 

On the same day a proclamation by 
the Japanese Consul-General was posted 
on the street corners of Chefoo, It stated 
that all steamship companies and captains 
were warned against sailing over waters 
coming within the range of hostilities— 
“By order of the Imperial Admiralty of 
Japan.” 

One of the steamers booked for New- 
chwang promptly cancelled her sailing 
date. I went to the agents of the other 
steamer. They told me that they would 
leave it to the discretion of their captain, 
a German, since he was part owner of 
his boat. His steamer, the Chefoo, they 
said had no passenger accommodation. 
If he chose to go, I must make my ar- 
rangements with him. 

At the Chefoo Club, Mr. Denning, the 
correspondent of Reuter’s Bureau, 
warned me that it was idle to go to New- 
chwang. since almost all the correspon- 
dents, though provided with the best of 
credentials, had been held up there by the 
Russian Administrator of the Port, and 
were still cooling their heels on the ve- 
randa of the Manchuria hotel. 

I took a sampan in the harbor and went 
to look for the captain of the Chefoo. 
He was not on his boat. The crew were 
Chinese, and could tell me nothing. 

While I was still afloat in my sam- 
pan, the steamer I had come on from 
Nagasaki to Chemulpo sailed for Taku, 
with my luggage aboard, so I thought. 
My sampan man tried in vain to catch 
up with her. It was an exciting chase, 
while it lasted. Afterward I found my 
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luggage ashore, where it had been 
dropped off at the last moment. 

Mentally I beheld myself a fixture at 
Chefoo, a place remarkable only for its 
crops of exotic canards and cocktails. It 
is one of those places from which anony- 
mous newspaper correspondents in their 
temperamental moments reported the 
scunds of cannonading in the offing— 
like Mole St. Nicholas in Hayti during 
our Spanish-American War. The native 
district of Chefoo is a hell hole—dirty, 
stinking and swarming with Chinese 
beggars and prostitutes of the most re- 
pulsive type. Otherwise Chefoo is a love- 
ly place, one of those spots “where every 
prospect pleases, and only man is vile.” 
There are two water fronts, one on the 
bay and the other toward the open sea, 
with long white beaches and a green hill 
rising up between them. The American 
Consulate on the top of the hill lies in a 
mass of tropical verdure, a perfect garden 
spot. In the deep blue waters below are 
mirrored the outlines of purple islands 
and hills across the bay. As I sat on the 
balcony of the Chefoo Club and looked 
out on this lovely view I felt as if I 
should like to stay there forever, but for 
the war. 

At the Beach Hotel that evening, I met 
a Polish fellow-traveller, professing him- 
self likewise from Nagasaki, and also 
bound for Newchwang. His name was 
Lyeff Ivanovitch Dombrovsky. He said 
that he had been a clerk of the Nagasaki 
branch of the Russo-Chinese bank, that 
the branch had been closed on account 
of the war, and that he was now on his 
way to Kuropatkin’s headquarters to 
proffer his services to the Russian Red 
Cross. 

Learning that I, too, was bent on 
reaching Kuropatkin’s headquarters, he 
told me that there was notoriously no 
hope of doing so as a correspondent, 
since no more correspondents were to 
be admitted. He, himself, he added, had 
been offered a hundred thousand francs 
if he would undertake to act as a war 
correspondent for the Echo de Chine in 
Shanghai, but he had declined on the 
ground that it was impossible. He pre- 
ferred to nurse his wounded countrymen 
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for nothing. Dombrovsky offered, how- 
ever, to do his utmost to see me through 
the Russian lines on some pretext or 
other—for a consideration. 

I said I should consider his offer. I 
was not particularly taken with the man, 
but this was no time for personal preju- 
dice. He was evidently of Russian orig- 
in. He said his papers were unexcep- 
tionable. He spoke fluent English, 
French and German. I did not speak a 
word of Russian. Merely as an inter- 
preter he might prove invaluable for 
my purposes. 

We dined together. It was agreed 
that we should proceed together, if it 
could be done. 

At the end of the dinner a Japanese 
gentleman happened to pass our table. 
He had been my traveling companion on 
the steamer from Chemulpo. We had 
shared the same state room. I got up 
to say good-bye to him and gave him a 
card of introduction to my brother in 
Tokio. 

As I returned to my table my Polish 
friend spoke up: “I heard everything 
you said. Let me tell you that if you are 
going to do this kind of thing, you are 
going to get yourself in trouble. We 
have no use, now, for people who are so 
friendly with the Japanese.” I replied 
rather hotly that I would speak with 
whom I chose. We parted. Inwardly 
I resolved to have no more to do with 
the fellow. 

Late that night I passed by a drink- 
ing dive. The name over the door hap- 
pened to catch my eye. It was “Home 
Sweet Home.” From within came dis- 
cordant sounds. As I stood still for a 
moment a Yankee sailor came staggering 
up, his face running with blood. Inside 
was a hellish tumult. I thought maybe 
some of our bluejackets from the New 
Orleans, which lay in port, might be 
needing help; so I went in. 

A free fight was in full swing. Near 
the door one man was kneeling over an- 
other, pummeling his face. A man in 
sailor clothes held a portly red-faced 
woman by the throat while she was try- 
ing to scratch his eyes out. A third man, 
who swore in German, was defending 
himself with his bare fists against a crew 
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of three, brandishing knives and bottles. fight. There was angry talk of reprisal 
One of his assailants seemed to be the and indemnities, but finally the landlady 
bartender. of “Home Sweet Home” the woman 
I went to the German’s rescue. Some- I had seen being choked in a corner— 
body threw a bottle at me, but it whirled hoisted a flag of truce, after the Ger- 
by my head and crashed through the win- man, the man who had subdued the bar- 
dow. I tripped one man up and got a_ tender, declared he would pay for most 
strangle hold on another. The man in of the damages. Seventy taels was the 
the corner made a furious charge and fine. 
hove the bartender bodily over the bar. My ally turned out to be the German 
In the struggle the corner of the bar, skipper I had been looking for. He said 
which was made of marble, was broken. he would sail me into Port Newchwang, 
Somebody smashed the large mirror be- mines or no mines, and a pest on consu- 
hind the bar. lar rescripts. As for passenger accom- 
The consternation that followed this modations, I should sleep in his own 
act of destruction put a quietus on the bunk. 


(To be continued.) 


LEAP YEAR ACROSTIC 


BY 
BIRDIE BAXTER CLARKE 


L is Lieutenants, bachelors gruff, 
Encamped in quarters lonesome enough. 
A is the Army, a place of wrath, 

P the privileges that rank hath. 


Y for the year when ladies propose, 

Entrapping those bachelors, gruff, morose. 

And here’s to the girls—may they take this tip— 
Rank—on Leap Year—should H. I. P. 


THE NEW NAVY 


When the medical profession receives its fullest possible measure of recognition in the 
navy examinations at Annapolis may be conducted something as follows: 

QO. What should be done when a nation shows symptoms of making a violent attack? 

A. Train the hose on them and administer asafoctida or valerian, which should prove 
effective in ordinary cases of hysteria. 

Q. And if they do not yield to this treatment? 

A. Adopt heroic measures and use chloroform. 

Q. If the men under your command should show signs of faintheartedness what would 
you do? 

A. Give them digitalis. 

Q. What high explosive do you regard as most effective? 

A. Nitroglycerine, hypodermically injected. 

Q. What are the most deadly weapons that can be employed by a besieging party? 

A. Typhoid germs and malaria mosquitoes. 

QO. Supposing a party has landed among savages and finds them sneaking through the 
tall grass on all fours. What is best to be done? 

A. Catch them and make them wear porous plasters. Then they will be obliged to 
walk upright—Washington Star. 
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ARMY OF CUBAN PACIFICATION 


The following tribute to our army in Cuba was rendered by Hon. Charles E 


Vagoon, 


Provisional Governor of Cuba, in the annual report for 1907 made by him to the Secretary 


of War 


Defense Department in constructive peace 


“Contemporaneously with the establishment 
of the Provisional Administration, the Army 
of Cuban Pacification, consisting of approxi- 
mately 6,000 men, under the command of 
Brigadier General J. Franklin Bell, Chief of 
Staff, U. S. Army, was distributed throughout 
the island at the various centers of popula- 
tion. The prompt arrival of these troops at 
their stations gave confidence and encourage- 
ment and assisted in great measure the work 
of restoring order. While they were not 
called upon to perform any military opera- 
tions other than the marches to their stations, 
their example and advice, when sought by the 
Cuban people gave proof of their sincere de- 
sire to work for the rehabilitation of the Re- 
public. Fortunately, many officers of this 


It is an eloquent testimonial to the practical value of one branch of our National 
work 


army had served in Cuba during the first in- 
tervention and for them it was renewing old 
friendship and making new friends among 
those whom they had not met before. The 
distribution of troops at that time resulted in 
the establishment of several posts which have 
since been discontinued, and at present the 
army, numbering approximately 5,300 men, oc- 
cupies 27 stations throughout the island 
Immediately after the troops were settled at 
their stations they were engaged in making 
an accurate topographical survey of the differ- 
ent provinces, which has resulted in produc- 
ing an excellent map of Cuba and in ac- 
quainting officers and men with all parts 
of Cuba and its people. This mingling of the 
officers and soldiers with the Cubans under 
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such favorable circumstances has had a ben- 
eficial effect. They were received every- 
where as friends and treated accordingly. 

The officers of the Army of Cuban Pacifi- 
cation, especially of the Medical Department, 
have assisted materially in the work of sani- 
tation, and their aid has been sought and their 
recommendations carried out by the local 
civil authorities. Their work has now been 
supplanted by the establishment of a national 
board of sanitation, under whose direction 
the sanitation of the island is being carried 
on, but its initiation and a great deal of nec- 
essary sanitary work was voluntarily per- 
formed by officers of the Army of Cuban 
Pacification. 

The conduct of both officers and men of 
this army has been most commendable. No 
serious conflict has occurred between the sol- 
diers and Cubans. A few minor affairs re- 
sulting from the misconduct of enlisted men 
have been treated charitably by the Cuban 
people and no bad feeling has resulted. This 
exemplary conduct on the part of the Amer- 
ican army among a strange people deserves the 
highest praise, and is due in great measure to 
the good advice and intense personal interest 
of its first commander. now Major General 
J. Franklin Bell, whose personal inspection of 
all military posts and whose careful explana- 
tion to officers and men of the requirements 
under the peculiar circumstances of their ser- 


AND NAVY 


LIFE. 


vice, have borne excellent fruit. This good 
state of discipline has been continuous, both 
under command of the late General Theodore 
J. Wint, and its present commander, Brigadier 
General Thomas H. Barry. 

Reports from Rural Guard officers and 
Cuban citizens who have come in contact with 
the Army of Cuban Pacification are strong 
in their praise of its discipline and training. 
Many requests for detachments to be sta- 
tioned at different parts of the island had to 
be disapproved to prevent too great a dis- 
persion of troops. 

The present high state of efficiency of this 
army, notwithstanding the large number of 
recruits recently received, reflects credit upon 
General Barry and the officers under his com- 
mand. The enlisted men of this army are held 
in high esteem by their Cuban neighbors, and 
in general it may be said that by their good 
conduct and example they have maintained 
the high reputation of the best type of the 
American soldier. 

My acknowledgement is due to the entire 
army, and especially to General Barry, whose 
prompt and active co-operation has facilitated 
in every way the administration of affairs in 
this island, and whose activity, zeal and con- 
stant attention to the needs of his command, 
have made it a power whose influence for 
peace and good order cannot be measured in 
words.” 


THE BUGLER’S VALENTINE 


BY 


BIRDIE BAXTER CLARK 


The bugler wrote a valentine, to Mary Ann, the cook; 

I’d hate to speak of all his work and all the time it took, 

There were roses all around it and cupids by the score, 

And there must have been “I-love-you’s,” at least a dozen more; 
And when anon, her answer came, it took him off his feet, 

He could scarcely hold the bugle while blowing the retreat. 


For Mary Ann the worldly wise, had made a valentine. 

A wondrous cake of monstrous size, with candy cupids fine. 

(She knew, the minx, the pathway whereby man’s heart to reach— 
And surely his love garden had found its growing peach.) 

The cake was stuffed with good things, the best upon the shelf, 

And then the bugler up and went and offered her himself! 





THE INFANTRYMAN 


(Air—“Garryowen’’ ) 


J. W. SCULLY 
Brig.-Gen'l U. S. A. (Retired) 


Come, comrades, listen to my song, 
I promise not to keep you long; 
I mean to do no brother wrong, 

Nor do I wish to “blow,” boys; 
’Tis of a Corps that’s known to all: 
The lame, the crooked, short and tall; 
Who fellow fighters fain would call: 

“The drudging, ditching dough- 

boys.” 
CHORUS. 
The ever-ready, willing boys; 
The sober, steady drilling boys; 
In time of peace the tilling boys; 
The handy, dandy “doughboys.” 


We build the barracks, clear the ground; 

Of civilization we’re the bound— 

—Ary line; and when the trumpets sound 
To meet the savage foe, boys; 

The “Seventh Horse” will make a dash, 

And “Battery B” proceed to smash 

The enemy; but who stands the crash? 
The steady, sturdy “doughboys”’ ! 


The ever-ready, willing boys; 

The sober, steady drilling boys; 

In fire, or charge, the thrilling boys; 
The handy, dandy “doughboys.” 


And when the marching orders come, 

We move out to the fife and drum; 

Oh, don’t we make the prairies hum? 
For we’re not there for show, boys; 

The “Cavaliers” then cry out: 

“The ‘turrible tinth’ has got the rout”; 

And some of them are sure to shout: 
“There go the ‘dirty’ doughboys.” 


The ever-ready, willing boys; 

The sober, steady drilling boys; 

But none may call us swilling boys; 
The handy, dandy “doughboys.” 


The “Gallopin’ Greys” once gave a ball, * 
And they invited one-an’-all; 

The “‘yellow leg’d fellows” had “the call,” 
With all the girls in tow, boys; 
When in comes one with sky-blue strap, 
And then she whispers to her “Pap”: 

“Oh, isn’t he a handsome chap? 
Too bad he’s in the doughboys.” 


The ever-ready, willing boys; 

The sober, steady drilling boys; 

With “fair” or foe the killing boys; 
The handy, dandy “doughboys.” 


But when her Country calls “to arms,” 
And she’s amid grim war’s alarms; 
Tis then she finds who wins her charms, 
For she is sure to know, boys, 
The men on whom she may depend, 
And who her honor will defend, 
And fight for her unto the end: 
The Bayonet-charging “doughboys.” 


The ever-ready, willing boys; 

The sober, steady drilling boys; 

Whose feet are never chilling, boys, 
The handy, dandy “doughboys.” 


Then here’s to those who share our lives: 
Our mothers, sisters, friends and wives; 
And drink to him who ever strives 

To do his work “just so,” boys. 
The Cavalryman, or Cannoneer, 
Who does his duty without fear ; 
But let us give a rousing cheer 

For “daisy-cutting” doughboys. 


The ever-ready, willing boys; 

The sober, steady drilling boys; 

The willing, tilling, thrilling, killing, 
Handy, dandy “doughboys.” 





BRITISH EMPIRE NOTES 


BY 


SABRETASCHE 


N one way a Navy possesses a distinct ad- 
vantage over its It is 
always at sea—no joke intended—lost to 

sight, wrapped in mystery, untroubled by the 
newspaper Thus it 
task to chronicle intelligently, or succinctly, 
exactly what the 
for a month. At the moment of writing we 
are all wondering what Admiral Evans and 
his fleet are “up to.” There you have mystery 
—and mystery of a kind which is agitating 
the people of this country, who are imbued 
with the teaching that a Navy is always on 
“active” service. But our Lords of the Ad- 
miralty are not disturbed. They look upon 
the trip and are 
minding their own business, which is to see 
that the British Navy duly 
gramme for programme 


sister service. 


man. is somewhat of a 


3ritish Navy has been doing 


as a pacific one, busily 


answers pro- 


1908 NAVAL PROGRAMME. 

Briefly put, the year 1908 is to see us with a 
complete squadron of four Dreadnoughts and 
a group of three Dreadnought cruisers, in ad- 
dition to the armored cruiser Defence. When 
one remembers that no Euopean Power has 
yet launched 
it will be two years before a rival fleet can 


a corresponding ship, and that 


boast of one, it will be seen that a most pow- 
Doubts have 
grown around the Dreadnought, and I am one 
of those who look rather askance at the all- 


erful advance has been made. 


one-big-gun principle, but as the monster has 
just turned up safe and sound with good 
reports after another severe six months’ trial, 
I feel I ought in justice to haul down my 
flag. Four of these ships, the Dreadnought, 
Bellerophon, Temeraire and Superb, will have 
a broadside of eight 12-inch guns, a speed of 
over 21 knots, and their displacement will be 
about The cruisers—I/nvincible, 
Indomitable and Inflexible—will have the same 
broadside, a speed of 25 knots, and a dis- 
placement of about 17,250 tons 


18,500 tons. 


London, Dec. 31, 1907. 


It is somewhat significant that these new 
vessels are to be allotted to the principal di- 
vision of the Home Fleet, so that they may 
cruise always in the difficult waters of the 
North Sea. This is not the only answer to 
the so-called “German The Gov- 
ernment is hastily pushing forward the forma- 


menace.” 


tion of the great naval base at Forsyth, in 
Scotland. The is to cover 56 
acres and to have a depth of 36 feet at all 
tides. at the 
quay for twenty-two warships, and even that 
can be doubled if necessary. In addition there 
is to be a dock that will take the biggest bat- 
tleship afloat—and the Dreadnought need then 
no longer shiver out in the cold. Forsyth will 
take ten years to complete. 


naval basin 


There will be accommodtion 


Two years have 
been lost by waiting for action by the Hague 
Conference 

In passing, it might be mentioned that For- 
syth is to be a model seaport. The Govern- 
ment has determined to make it a “garden 
city.” There are to be none of those mean 
houses and a 
superfluity of licensed, or drinking dens which 
defame Portsmouth Ah, 
well! “Man proposes ” 


streets, overcrowded tenement 


and Plymouth. 
etc. 

3eyond this access of strength in the home 
waters, newer and more powerful bat- 
tleships are to replace an equal number of old 
ones in the Channel Fleet, under the com- 
mand of Lord Charles Beresford. Four of 
them are to be of the Formidable class, which 
displace 15,000 tons and mount four 12-inch 


six 


and twelve 6-inch guns, besides smaller weap- 


ons. Then there is the Atlantic Fleet, so that 
in home shall soon have 
three great fleets. In addition there are ves- 
sels on duty in the Mediterranean, North 
America and the West Indies, China, Austra- 
lia, Cape of Good Hope, East Indies and west 
coast of north America. 


waters alone we 


This resumé shows 
at a glance not only the enormous resources 





BRITISH 


of Great Britain, but also the vast responsi- 
bilities that Empire entails. 


NEW COMMANDERS AT HOME. 


New commanders have just come to Ports- 
mouth, Devonport, the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, the China station, and the Austra- 
lian station. They have come in accordance 
with ordinary routine, and there has been no 
upheaval nor change of policy. Portsmouth 
loses one of the old school, popular and 
loved, in February, namely, Admiral Sir Day 
Bosanquet, who goes on the retired list. 


NAVAL YOUNGSTERS. 


One is glad to find the Admiralty taking a 
thought for the youngsters. In order that 
boys may gain early advancement they are to 
be allowed to present themselves for exam- 
ination as able seamen in seamanship, gun- 
nery, mechanical training and stokehold work 
before discharge from the seagoing training 
When passed into the fleet they are 
to be put into the earliest training classes for 
torpedo instruction, with a view to their being 
rated as able seamen as 
opinion of the commanding officer, they are 
qualified for it. Add to this the fact that a 
commission is actively putting on a fair basis 
the vexed victualling question, and that record 
leave was granted during Christmas, and it 
will be seen that strenuous efforts are being 
put forward towards making the 
very popular service. 


ships. 


soon as, in the 


Navy a 


THE ARMY. 


The Royal Assent has been given to the final 
portion of the scheme of Mr. Haldane, Secre 
tary of State for War, and accordingly this 
year the British Empire enters upon a momen- 
tous epoch in the history of her Army. Weare 
now putting our faith in a highly trained ex 
pert force (the Regular Army) numbering 
160,000, ready at a moment’s notice “to go 
anywhere and do anything’—so runs the of- 
ficial phrase. Next come the Special Reserve 
(the Militia), whose total is not given, for 
some reason or other. They are to supply 
the wastage of war, and act really as “re- 
freshers” for the first line. Then there is the 
Territorial Force (the Volunteers), to whom 
is entrusted the expulsion of the invader what 
time he sets foot on the soil of the United 
Kingdom. The establishment of these has 
been fixed at 300,000. 

There was not much difficulty about the 
Army and the Militia. But the third line 
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gave a little trouble, and at present only exists 
on paper. In the Volunteers Great Britain 
possessed a fine body of men, raised on the 
broadest of voluntary principles. They formed 
themselves in spite of much cold shouldering, 
and through ridicule and opposition they 
pushed their way to national recognition, so 
much so that they were allowed to fight side 
by side with Imperial troops in the late Boer 
War. Naturally high spirited and proud of 
their independence, they have an aversion to 
State control and to instead of 
“enrolment,” as the new order demands. But, 
to their credit be it said, they have again no- 
bly risen to the occasion, and have come for- 


“enlistment” 


ward as one man to give Mr. 
helping hand. 


Haldane a 
are rocks ahead—it is 
perfectly easy to see them—and we are trust- 


There 


ing to Providence to save us from any great 
war until the scheme has One 
thing is tolerably certain. If this solution of 
our military needs does not work out cor- 
rectly nothing remains for us but some form 
of conscription. 


matured. 


Great Britain’s greatest col- 
ony, Australia, is adopting compulsory military 
training for its youths, and that is an indica- 
tion of the way her sons across the sea are 
looking at the needs of the Motherland. 
There are some of us experienced in new 
Army schemes. So many of them have died 
with the exit of the Minister who propounded 
them that we look upon another with aged 
indifference Besides, Mr. 
founded his upon what is 
Water Navy 
is all and that no 
nation would ever dream of atacking us at 
home, and here is Lieutenant-General Sir 


has 
“Blue 


Haldane 

called the 
that 

water, 


theory”—the theory our 


supreme upon the 


John French, the moment he becomes Inspec- 


tor-General of the Forces, turning round and 
saying there never was a greater fallacy than 
this, teaching as it does that a strong 
is not a necessity! 


Army 
Sir John would have us 
remember that though there was a Trafalgar, 
there also was a Water!oo. The inference is 
that the new military head of the Army does 
not mean to succumb quite so readily as his 
colleagues to the dictates of Sir John Fisher 
and the Lords of the Admiralty. 


THE BAYONET. 


Despite the views of certain officials at the 
School of Musketry, the powers that be are 
not convinced that the moral effect of cold 
steel departed on the introduction of the mod- 
ern magazine rifle, for they have decided to 
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adopt the Japanese pattern and discard 
that which is at present in use. The new 
blade is much longer, is triangular in forma- 
tion and has a very sharp puvint. Apparently 
we do not all read the “lessons” of the Man- 
churian campaign in the same way, seeing 
the Russians (who ought to be in the know) 
are throwing away the bayonet, using the rifle 
only as a rifle, even in the final charge, load- 
ing and firing as they run. 


THE GUARDS INQUIRY. 


We have had a sorry spectacle made of 
the Army all through the worship by the War 
Minister of the modern craze for publicity. 
The details are doubtless well known, even in 
the United States. I refer to the inquiry into 
the complaint of Lieutenant Woods, 2d Grena- 
dier Guards, that he had not been properly 
treated in certain confidential reports. In the 
ordinary way the General Officer commanding 
would have settled the whole thing, without 
noise or fuss, inside half an hour, but in- 
stead there must be a public investigation, with 
a horde of sensation-mongering reporters 
present. The result is a lot of mud thrown 
at the Army, the dismissal of Woods, and 
general dissatisfaction. No officer now cares 
to pen a truthful “confidential” report, as it 
is his duty to do, and who can blame him, 
seeing that any moment a sportive subaltern 
can make him the laughing stock of the 
country. 

ARMY HORSES. 

One of the matters the Government has 
promised to take seriously in hand during the 
year is the supply of horses for the Army. It 
will be about time, too, for the condition of 
some of our cavalry regiments is alarming, if 
not absolutely disgraceful. With the march 
of electricity and the development of motor 
transport the horse is sadly and rapidly de- 
clining in breed and value. There are plenty 
of old stagers thrown away by the London 
Bus Co., and numbers are finding their way 
into the various barracks. One trembles to 
think what use they would be in a charge, and 
a humorous suggestion is made that to infuse 
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life into them a bell, and not a bugle, must be 
sounded. But, joking apart, the subject is a 
grave one. A good horse is as necessary to 
the cavalryman as a good gun is to the ar- 
tilleryman, and the apathy of the country and 
the Government is deplorable. 


THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY. 


More than usual interest has been evinced 
by the statement that the author‘ties intend to 
disband some of the Household Cavalry— 
those fine soldiers the whole world comes to 
London to see. It would be difficult to find, 
even in Russia or Germany, three regiments 
of more stalwart, or better educated, men than 
the ist Life Guards, the 2d Life Guards and 
the Royal Horse Guards. They are the 
King’s personal bodyguard, and His Majesty 
must be consulted before anything is done 
affecting them. Of course they are to some 
extent “ornamental soldiers.” If it comes to 
that, what soldiers are not ornamental? What 
public spectacle is complete without them? 
But the Household Cavalry can fight, if need 
be, as their battle honors show, and they 
are popular idols. If, therefore, the War 
Minister, in his impetuous rushes for economy 
or in his all-devouring desire to drag every- 
thing down to a dead utilitarian level, moves 
in this direction he will undoubtedly encounter 
stout opposition. 


MOVING TARGETS, 


The Army Council has come to the con- 
clusion that ability to hit the ordinary sta- 
tionary “bull’s-eye” is not of much value to 
the soldier, and they have issued a desire that 
musketry shall be practised under conditions 
which resemble actual warfare. This is a 
tall order for overcrowded England. Rifle 
ranges are being closed every day because 
localities crowd on to them, and the rifle- 
man is at his wits’ end to find a training 
ground. The great festival of the National 
Rifle Association at Bisley was, of course, 
badly hit by the order, and have moved to 
such purpose that modifications are already 
heing issued. 


BY SELECTION 


Candidate—I should like to be a general or an admiral. 


The Board—Homeopathic or Allopathic? 





INDIAN CHIEFS WHO 


TOOK 


PART IN PEACE CONFERENCE 


THE LAST STAND OF THE SIOUX 


BY 


COL. PHILIP F. HARVEY 
Medical Dept., U. S. A. 


ISTORY is not lacking in instances 
of the gradual subjugation of 
primitive races by contact with 
more advanced and enterprising nations. 
In the struggle for existence the weaker 
must go to the wall. It has ever been 
so and it is ordained that so it must con- 
tinue. The American aborigine furnishes 
no exception to the law. He has strug- 
gled bravely to avert his inevitable doom 
but ever against losing odds, and now 
occupies a position that necessitates his 
acquiescence with his preordained des- 
tiny, and without further resistance. 
Viewed solely from an ethnographic 
standpoint perhaps it is not to be re- 
gretted that this is so, since it is neces- 
sary to the best interests of humanity as 
securing higher development in morality 
and intelligence. But coincident with the 
waning power and numbers of the red 
man on this continent comes the unpleas- 
ant reflection that our national relations 
with him have not always been charac- 
terized by the truth, honesty and justice 


reasonably expected of a powerful Chris- 
tian government in its dealings with a 
weaker people. The impartial judgment 
of the future will not fail to note this 
and it will surely be written down in the 
balance against us. 

On the other hand the Indian has in- 
vited a part of his misfortunes by the re- 
peated commission of crimes and by acts 
of savage brutality too horrible to name. 

At the very beginning of the colonial 
period began the race wars and the early 
history of this country is largely a re- 
cital of Indian hostilities. Such conflicts 
were but the logical outcome of contact 
between races of different codes of mo- 
rality, religious beliefs, modes of govern- 
ment and aspirations. The warfare then 
begun has continued down to a very re- 
cent period, and each conflict, as a very 
general rule, has had its chief cause in 
some failure on the part of the Govern- 
ment to carry out treaty obligations in 
removal of tribes from homes of their 
choice, etc., but the immediate exciting 
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cause has in many instances been of a 
very trivial character. For instance, it is 
said that the Sioux War of 1852 had its 
origin in the theft of an ox,—that war 
lasted three years and cost the United 
States $15,000,000,—that the Navajo 
War in 1858 grew out of the _ kill- 
ing of a negro boy by the Indians and 
cost the Government nearly $20,000,000, 
that the Cheyenne and Arapahoe War 
in 1858 was precipitated by cattle steal- 
ing on the part of the Indians,—that 
the bloody Sioux War in the Northwest 
in 1862 had its origin in the consignment 
to the Indians of the heads of hogs in- 
stead of mess pork as required by the 
contract. [Fifteen thousand troops were 
engaged in this war and for hideous 
brutality and wanton destruction on the 
part of the Indians it is unsurpassedin the 
annals of Indian warfare. The Nez Per- 
ces War of 1877 was brought on by a 
private quarrel between whites and In- 
dians. In almost all these cases candor 
compels the acknowledgment that the 
whites were largely to blame. 


The last stand made by the Indians 


although not comparatively serious in 
duration or in numbers slain, presents 


nevertheless many points of great inter- 
est. I refer to the Indian outbreak of 
1890 which had its focus in the Dako- 
tas. Conspicuous among the causes 
which led to this clash was a condition 
of destitution among the Indians brought 
about by reduced rations, by mismanage- 
ment and dishonesty of minor Govern- 
ment officials. Its story has been told 
from the white man’s and from the In- 
dian’s point of view. The writer of this 
article watched the progress of the out- 
break from its inception to its finish and 
has read carefully much of the contro- 
versy which grew out of it. His only 
aim in presenting this account is to give 
a version as complete as is consistent 
with reasonable brevity and as free from 
bias as possible. 

It would be tiresome and is unneces- 
sary to discuss seriatim the causes which 
led to the widespread agitation among 
many of the Indian tribes throughout the 
West, and to the discontent especially 
among the Sioux and Cheyennes, which 
became apparent during the summer of 


AND 
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1890. The former grew largely out of 
a belief in a Messiah who had appeared 
among them, an account of whom will 
be given later. The latter proceeded from 
several causes, the chief of which was 
hunger. 

After the Custer disaster in 1876 an 
active campaign was carried on by Gen- 
eral Miles against hostile bands of Sioux 
and Cheyennes in Montana, which re- 
sulted ultimately in their complete de- 
feat and disarmament. Military officers 
were placed in charge of many of the 
agencies and for some years a condition 
of content and quiet prevailed. By de- 
grees civilian agents were reappointed, 
and coincident therewith the buffalo and 
other large game became very scarce, 
or practically exterminated, and the In- 
dian food supplies, as well as annuities, 
due him from the Government, were cut 
down from year to year by Congress, 
contrary to treaty obligations, but with 
the desire to encourage the Indians to 
become self supporting. 

A failure of the crops planted by the 
plains Indians in 1889-90 added to their 
destitution and they were compelled to 
kill their private stock during the win- 
ter to keep from starving. 

The discontent, distrust and bad feel- 
ing thus engendered among the Indians 
were very evident and were fully re- 
ported to the Interior Department early 
in 1890 without obtaining, however, the 
needed measures of relief. 

That the above is a very conservative 
statement of the hardships to which the 
nation’s wards were subjected, is amply 
attested by the reports of officials and 
civilians who had personal knowledge of 
the facts. Indeed, these reports speak in 
no uncertain terms concerning the failure 
of the Government to carry out its agree- 
ments. 

Frederick Remington, who was pres- 
ent during a part of the Pine Ridge trou- 
ble, in a letter to Harper's IV cekly, said: 

“The Indians have at least one distinct 
impression regarding the Government. 
They know that it never keeps its word. 
Any old chief will tell you that white 
men are all liars, and if you press him 
regarding it he will prove it, and the 
only exception he will make is the white 
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soldier. This class of men has formed 
a decided respect for the Indians on the 
principle of that strange liking you have 
for a man after you have fought with 
him, # A soldier—that is the 
man whose image fills the Indian's eve. 
Ile represents justice a 
truth.”’ 
io or 
years 


courage, and 
several 
prior to 
this period the 
Sioux and Chey 
ennes had 
accumulating 
arms and ammu- 
nition, so that by 
the time their 
disaffection be - 
came apparent 
they were not 
only in a mood 
to fight, but pre- 
pared to do so, 
and to this latter 
circumstance 
due _ the 
gravity of the 
situation. \l- 
though this traf- 
fic in firearms 
with the Indians 
was illicit, there 
were plenty 
white traders 
whose  cupidity 
blunted what lit- 
tle sense of mor- 
al obligation they 
may have had to 
an appreciation 
of the fact that 
they were prac- 
tically aiding 
and abetting the 
slaughter of 
their kind, that 
they were con- 
structively accessories to murder. To 
a nature possessing a gleam of altruism 
this phase of human character is incom- 
prehensible. 

Suffering thus under a sense of op- 
pression and injustice the credulous !n- 
dians were ripe for the acceptance of 
any scheme which promised their deliv- 
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‘ 
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erance and it is no wonder that they 
eagerly believed the promises made them 
by an Indian who claimed to be their 
Messiah. 

It is probable that there was more than 
one Indian who impersonated the Mes- 
siah, as a belief in his prophecies was en- 
tertained by tribes widely separated. One 

of these was a 
Piute Indian 
commonly 
known by the 
name Jack 
Wilson, who 
lived near Wal- 
ker Lake, Neva- 
da, and who was 
interviewed — by 
reliable white 
menand his 
identity fully es- 
established. His 
divinity was 
demonstrated to 
the satisfaction 
ot his credulous 
followers by a 
fortuitous fall of 
rain at time 
when was 
ly needed, 
and which he 
had prophesied 
and commanded. 
He claimed to 
have been to 
heaven and to 
have been in- 
vested with pow- 
ers of divination 
and control over 
the elements. 
lis fame spread 
and about one 
year prior to 
the threatened 
uprising of 
the Sioux, delegations from many In- 
dian tribes assembled at Pyramid Lake, 
Nevada, to learn the particulars of the 
new dispensation. Many converts were 
made and the doctrine was carried back 
and preached to the several tribes. 

Thus by the Autumn of 1890, as a 

result of these teachings, a wide-spread 
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belief had become prevalent among the 
Western Indians that their millenium 
was near at hand, that their Messiah 
had appeared upon earth and_ that 
through his instrumentality this contin- 
ent would soon belong solely to his 
chosen people. They fondly believed that 
the Eastern part of the country would be 
abandoned and the Western part ex- 
tended, taking in a part of the great 
sunset water, over which vast herds of 
buffalo would wander as in days long 
past, and simultaneously with the disap- 
pearance of the whites from the earth 
would come the resurrection of all dead 
Indians, that they would join the living 
and together they would roam the gras- 
sy prairies in unrestrained liberty. 

This was an alluring belief and ap- 
pealed strongly to the credulity of the 
average Indian. It is therefore no won- 
der that they became greatly excited by 
it. To expedite the realization of their 
splendid dream a religious dance sprang 
into vogue which has commonly been 
called the “ghost dance,” and added 
greatly to the prevailing agitation. 
Among savage or semi-civilized tribes of 
people dancing is an important ceremon- 


ial in the celebration of leading events 
of a social or religious character. A re- 
ligious significance is usually attached to 
the dance, the Great Spirit, or one of his 


attendant deities being supplicated to 
grant some wished-for object, or to re- 
ceive thanks for blessings received. Na- 
turally the great changes to be wrought 
upon their condition by the miracles they 
believed were about to happen gave to 
the ghost dance an excess of fervor that 
operated upon the wild nature of the In- 
dians in such a way as to constantly 
increase their excitement and finally lead 
to a condition of fanaticism bordering 
upon ecstacy. 

Their prophet counselled patience, in- 
dustry and peace, but in their excite- 
ment many of the younger warriors were 
anxious to aid the Messiah by going 
upon the war path, and killing off as 
many of the whites as they could. Here 
and there among the older men a chief 
counselled caution, but such cases were 
rare. At Standing Rock Agency, John 
Grass, one of the most intelligent leaders 
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of the Sioux, expressed decidedly scepti- 
cal views concerning the outcome of the 
religious craze and did all-he could to 
throw discredit upon the power of the 
“host dance,” to effect any change in 
the status of the Indian. He counselled 
peace and moderation in religious belief, 
but such enlightened views coming from 
but one or two sources exerted but little 
influence. The craze grew apace and to- 
wards the middle of November there 
were unmistable indications of a threat- 
ened uprising among the Sioux in the 
Dakotas. At some of the agencies there 
was open defiance of the authority of 
agents and of the police, a sign always 
ominous of danger. The Interior de- 
partment became convinced that the sit- 
uation was too serious to face without 
troops and formally asked the War De- 
partment to assume jurisdiction. 

The War Department accordingly took 
prompt action by directing General 
Miles, division commander at Chicago, 
to take such warlike measures as he 
deemed necessary to preserve the peace, 
acting upon his own discretion without 
consulting the department if the occa- 
sion requir :d it. His first orders directed 
that troops at the various stations in the 
Northwest ':e put in immediate readiness 
to proceed ¢o the scene of action, and he 
ordered a sufficient force to be concen- 
trated near Standing Rock Agency, the 
initial focus of disturbance, to cope with 
the then existing emergency. Many of 
the Indians had received considerable 
sums of money from the sale of their 
beef and all the cash they could spare 
had been invested in Winchester repeat- 
ing rifles and fixed ammunition. 

For several years secret efforts had 
been made bv prominent leaders of the 
Sioux to effect an organized revolt 
against the white race in which the tribes 
of the Northwest were to unite in com- 
mon cause. General Miles through his 
own investigation, those of department 
commanders and _ staff officers, and 
through information from other sources, 
became satisfied of the existence of such 
a conspiracy at about the time the dis- 
turbances were culminating at the South 
Dakota reservations. The time set for 
this uprising was the spring of 1891. 
This added a grave danger to the situa- 
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tion and there was therefore urgent rea- 
son for prompt, judicious and decisive 
action. 

Much alarm existed among the settlers 
in the neighborhood of the agencies, as 
many of them were unarmed and prac- 
tically defenseless against an attack. 


Many reported that they had _ been 
threatened by predatory bands of Indians 
who were equipped with fire arms and 
made circles about their heads to signify 
that they intended to take the white 
men’s scalps. It was stated that Indians 
were seen journeying through various 
parts of the country, who in addition to 
being armed in an extraordinary way, 
were insolent, sullen and morose, and 
claimed they were the chosen people of 
the Messiah, that the whites were intru- 
ders in their country. 

The utmost tension prevailed among 
the citizens and the Government was 
called upon to supply them with arms 
and ammunition. 

General Miles held a conference with 
Secretary Proctor bearing upon the 
threatened insurrection. In his judg- 
ment the situation was exceedingly grave, 
inasmuch as disaffection existed among 
all the different Sioux Camps number- 
ing 27,000 men, as also among the Ara- 
pahoes, Cheyennes, Shoshones and Com- 
manches. 


In some quarters there was a disposi- 
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tion to regard the reports as greatly ex- 
aggerated and the danger of an Indian 
war very small, owing to the approach 
of winter, the failure of the Messiah to 
appear on a specified date and the issue 
of ample food by the Government. 
Nevertheless active measures were 
continued by the War Department to an- 
ticipate any trouble that might arise. 
General Ruger, commanding the Depart- 
ment of Dakota, a cool-headed and ex- 
perienced soldier, made an investigation 
of the situation in his department and 
adopted the precautionary measures he 
regarded as necessary. He passed along 
the line of Sioux agencies, viz., Stand- 
ing Rock, Cheyenne, and the Brule on 
the Missouri River, and by his personal 
influence and the movement of a few 
troops quieted the hostile element and 
prevented serious trouble. But eise- 
where the situation was both grave and 
delicate and a heavy responsibility rested 
upon the authorities, fully appreciated by 
them. The utmost discretion was neces- 
sary to prevent hostilities, to protect set- 
tlements and maintain government con- 
trol over the Indians. While along the 
Missouri River matters had assumed a 
more reassuring aspect, the reports from 
Pine Ridge Agency about the middle of 
November were of a very threatening 
and disquieting tenor. 
The problem General Miles set for 
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himself to solve at this time was to pro- 
tect the agencies and settlements and re- 
strain the turbulent element among the 
Indians, by effecting which, time would 
be gained, the hostile savages allowed to 
cool down and, it was hoped, a state of 
peace without bloodshed be finally 
brought about. 

As secretly as possible small detach- 
ments of troops were moved towards 
Pine Ridge and the concentration was 
accomplished so quietly that not a word 
of warning reached the Indians. At day- 
light, November 20th, General Brooke, 
commander of the department of the 
Platte, with a command of three troops 
of cavalry, five companies of infantry and 
a small battery of artillery, altogether 
about four hundred, arrived at Pine 
Ridge after a rough forced march. He 
found a division of sentiment among 
the Indians, a portion desiring or willing 
to remain at peace, while many were 
surly and defiant and anxious to fight. 
He at once began the work of obtaining 
a definite idea of the number of those 
who were to be depended upon. 

His small command was in a position 
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not wholly free from danger and at one 
time it was reported the Indians contem- 
plated an attack upon it. More troops 
shortly after arrived and the situation be- 
came less dangerous. 

The hostile factions numbering about 
three thousand withdrew from the agen- 
cy and sought refuge in a wild part of 
the country thirty-odd miles north of the 
reservation, called Bad Lands, a region 
of high peaks and deep gulches sur- 
rounding a level table land. On their 
way they committed some depredation by 
burning the houses of friendly Indians 
and appropriating cattle and horses be- 
longing to ranchmen. 

About this time Kicking Bear went 
from Standing Rock to Pine Ridge as 
an ambassador from Sitting Bull to urge 
the Indians to stand firm. The conduct 
of the latter was so unmistakably hostile 
and his influence for evil so powerful 
that his arrest was determined upon. He 
was surly, arrogant and recalcitrant. He 
said he would never be taken. nor driven 
from his country again but would die 
fighting first. An effort to effect his ar- 
rest by a body of Indian police from 
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Standing Rock agency resulted in a me- 
lee precipitated by Sitting Bull's follow- 
ers which ended only upon the arrival 
of a cavalry command under Captain 
Fechét. In this fight Sitting Bull and 
seven of his warriors were killed and 
many wounded, and six Indian police- 
men were killed and others seriously 
wounded. This ended the threat- 
ened uprising on the Missouri and by 
removing the persistent plotter was ben- 
eficial in the end, although members of 
his band who fled up the Grand River 
afterwards caused some trouble. 

But the spirit of war had been aroused 
in the hearts of the hostiles and the task 
of pacifying them was uphill work. In- 
deed discontent and turbulence grew 
apace among them and their ranks in 
the Bad Lands were constantly being 
augmented. The winter was an excep- 
tionally mild one and although this con- 
tributed to the comfort of our troops 
it was more than counterbalanced by 
the fact that it had no cooling effect upon 
the ardor of the Indians. 

About the middle of December, Gen- 
eral Miles determined to take the field 
in person in order to obtain a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the situation and be 
able to weigh with more certainty the 
chances of war. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to St. Paul and a few days sub- 
sequently to Rapid City, S. D., whence 
he rode on horseback with characteristic 
disregard of danger directly through 
the heart of the hostile Indian country to 
Pine Ridge agency, accompanied by a 
single troop of cavalry. One dominant 
trait of General Miles in Indian cam- 
paigning was never to require another 
to take a risk he was not willing to share. 

Much doubt existed as to the where- 
abouts of Sitting Bull’s band, above men- 
tioned as having fled up Grand River 
after the action described. On December 
22nd a band of 150 Sioux under Big 
Foot were captured by Colonel Sumner 
on Cherry Creek, a tributary to the Chey- 
enne River. Among these were many of 
Sitting Bull’s followers. Captain Hirst 
and Lieutenant Hale captured about for- 
ty of Sitting Bull’s scattered band and 
took them to Fort Bennett. Big Foot 
was one of the most defiant and threat- 
ening of the hostile Indians, although he 
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pretended to be friendly. His capture 
was looked upon as a most fortunate 
event for our side, but as the sequel will 
show it proved the direct cause of the 
most regrettable incident of the whole 
winter’s trouble. A portion of these In- 
dians escaped and succeeded in joining 
the hostiles in the Bad Lands. It would 
have been better had they all succeeded 
in doing so. 

On the morning of December 29th 
sig Foot’s band guarded by the Seventh 
Cavalry under command of General 
James W. Forsyth were on a little creek 
near Pine Ridge agency called Wounded 
Knee. It had been decided that these In- 
dians should be disarmed and this diffi- 
cult and hazardous duty was to be per- 
formed on the date above mentioned. 
By order of General Forsyth the Cavalry 
dismounted, was drawn up into three 
sides of a square and the Indians were 
assembled in front of them. Every one 
of the latter, with the cunning that has 
ever distinguished the red man, had 
adroitly concealed his rifle under his 
blanket before leaving his tepee, and re- 
tained possession otf it without the 
knowledge of the officer in command. 
After most of the Indians had thus been 
congregated before the soldiers, a detail 
under command of Captain Wallace was 
ordered to search the tepees and collect 
all the firearms that could be found. Cap- 
tain Wallace was engaged in this duty 
when he was treacherously slain by an 
Indian by a blow on the head with a 
club. At about the same time one of the 
savage fanatics partly drew his rifle from 
beneath his blanket and fired into the 
soldiers. This appeared to be a precon- 
certed signal for a general assault by the 
assembled red skins upon the troops. A 
bloody action was at once precipitated 
which continued with much mutual 
slaughter for about two hours. The hot- 
test part of the struggle lasted, however, 
not more than thirty minutes. When the 
fight first opened it was almost hand to 
hand and signified desperation on the 
part of the savages to be undertaken at 
such odds. The latter seeing certain an- 
nihilation if they remained under the fire 
of the troops escaped from the open tri- 
angle of cavalry men and dashed for the 
gullies and draws which cut up a little 
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plain separating them from the foot hills 
nearly to the West. A battery of three 
Hotchkiss guns, surrounded by a very 
hastily improvised breastwork of sacks 
of grain and boxes of provisions had 
been placed upon a knoll about a hundred 
yards northwest of the scene of the at- 
tempted disarmament. During the initial 
part of this fierce encounter about sixty 
of the red skins, Big loot among the 
number, paid the penalty of their lives 
for their temerity, their bullet-riddled 
bodies being found afterwards on and 
around this spot. As the Indians ran 
they were shct down by the soldiers, and 
many who escaped into the ravines were 
picked off afterwards as they raised up 
to get a shot at the troops. At the end 
of the fight, two hundred warriors, 
squaws and children lay stiffening in 
death. As for the women and children, 
they were not killed with particular in- 
tent, notwithstanding that they had been 
running around trying to stab the sol- 
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diers with scalping knives. They were 
killed principally by reason of being 
mixed with squads of bucks that made 
dashes to gain the ravine and were 
mowed down by the battery. Thirty of- 
ficers and soldiers were killed in this af- 
fair and many wounded. 

The excitement among 
ably inclined and hostile Indians caused 
by this battle was intense. Several prom- 
inent Chiefs, including Red Cloud, Two 
Strike, Littlke Wound and Short Bear, 
made immediate prepartions to leave the 
agency, after hearing of the Wounded 
Knee fight and they took with them hun- 
dreds of warriors. They attacked a sup- 
ply train the morning following and in 
the afternoon threatened the Catholic 
mission situated on White Clay creek. 
News of this latter was brought in by a 
courier who reported that the mission 
building, where there were a number of 
Catholic priests and sisters and hundreds 
of children, had been surrounded by eigh- 


both the peace- 
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teen hundred hostiles and had been set 
on fire. The Seventh Cavalry, wearied 
by four days of incessant toil and danger 
were again obliged to take the saddle 
and ride at a gallop to the scene of dis- 
turbance. They found that a day school- 
house had been fired and not the mission 
buildings. It was supposed that a large 
force of Indians was in the vicinity, but 
few showed themselves at a time, at- 
tempting by Indian strategy to inveigle 
the troops into an ambush. Suspecting 
this the commander ordered a retreat, 
but the wily enemy began to throw a 
cordon around the Cavalry to cut off its 
retreat. This he had almost succeeded 
in doing when the Ninth Cavalry under 
Major Henry came up from the agency, 
deployed upon the hills and forced the 
Indians to retire. The value of the ele- 
ment of time in warfare was here for- 
cibly illustrated, for according to opinion 
expressed at that time had the Indians 
been allowed another half hour the dis- 
aster of 1876 might have been repeated. 
The hostile Indians, it was thought, still 
outnumbered the combined Cavalry force, 
and it was only after a sharp skirmish 
that the latter succeeded in returning to 
the agency. Most of the firing was done 
at long range with the Hotchkiss guns 
taken out by the Seventh Cavalry, but 
it was not known what execution they 
did, if any, among the red men. In this 
skirmish one officer was mortally wound- 
ed and one enlisted man killed. 

Advices at this time were somewhat 
alarming, and there appeared many indi- 
cations that a bitter and bloody Indian 
war could scarcely be avoided. There 
was a general exodus of the able-bodied 
friendlies at Pine Ridge to join the hos- 
tile forces in their stronghold in the Bad 
Lands. It was supposed there were three 
thousand able-bodied warriors on the 
warpath, well supplied with arms and 
ammunition and with ample food sup- 
plies in the countless cattle roaming up- 
on the ranges. But both sides rested 
upon their arms, each awaiting some 
move from the opposing forces. 

Lieutenant Edward W. Casey, com- 
manding a company of Cheyenne Scouts, 
a brave, accomplished and popular offi- 
cer, was murdered on January 7th, by a 
Brulé Indian named Plenty Horses. 
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Lieutenant Casey’s command was located 
at the mouth of White Clay creek, eight 
miles from a large camp of Sioux In- 
dians. On the morning of January 7th 
he left his camp with two scouts and 
proceeded up the creek towards the hos- 
tile camp. On his way and when within 
two miles of the camp he met two In- 
dians and a half-breed named Pete Rich- 
ard. He engaged in conversation with 
the latter and while thus occupied the 
cowardly savage shot him through the 
back of the head, killing him instantly. 
Lieutenant Casey had many warm 
friends and admirers by whom his death 
was sincerely mourned. It is thought 
he was on an errand of peace at the 
time of his death. It is certain he was a 
sincere friend of the Indians and_ his 
murder was an injury to their cause. But 
fanaticism is blind and unable to discrim- 
inate between friend and foe. Plenty 
Horses was afterwards tried by a civil 
court and liberated on a technicality. 

About this time, early in January, 
1891, there was a report from the Indian 
camp that Red Cloud and Little Wound 
were determined to return to the agency 
with their following. Their lives had 
been threatened by the hostiles who were 
determined to go to war. Scouts who 
came in from the hostile camps brought 
word that the Indians would not listen 
to peace proposals. There were also re- 
ports from other quarters to the effect 
that runners had been sent to incite 
peaceful Indians to join in the conflict, 
and signs of the gathering of supplies 
were observed. 

General Miles, with a correct appre- 
ciation of the situation, so disposed 
his troops that while on the one hand his 
base of supplies at Pine Ridge was am- 
ply protected against surprise, the hos- 
tile forces were penned in as effectually 
as possible by troops under command of 
experienced officers stationed at various 
strategic points around them, so as to re- 
duce the possibilities of their slipping out 
to the minimum. The main camp of In- 
dians was about thirty miles to the north 
of the agency, and the cordon, if such it 
could properly be called, extended to the 
west, north and east of it, and was un- 
der command of such able soldiers as 
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Brooke, Carr, Wheaton, Henry, Sam- 
ford, Mills, Offley and others. 

In the meantime, as intimated above, 
tribal dissentions arose among the dis- 
affected Indians, some of whom were in 
favor of returning to the agency, while 
others in greater numbers, advocated a 
fight to the bitter end. General Miles, 
however, had made himself master of 
the situation and by a combination of 
diplomacy and military maneuvers con- 
vinced the Indians that further opposition 
on their part was useless. [ortunately 
Congress made provision for increasing 
their food supplies, and officers who had 
known them for years and won their 
confidence were placed in charge of the 
agencies. General Miles knew many of 
the leaders, who had great confidence 
in him, and his assurances to them had 
a markedly quieting effect. His own 
feeling of confidence is aptly illustrated 
by the following clipping which appeared 
in a New York paper a short time later. 

“At Pine Ridge General Miles excited 
universal admiration by his fearlessness, 
shown in refusing to allow a_ special 
guard about his tent at night. The In- 
dians there felt unusually strong per- 
sonal animosity toward Miles at that 
time, and it was feared by everyone, ex- 
cepting Miles himself, that some brave, 
willing to risk his life for the good of 
the tribe and posthumous fame, would 
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sneak inside the lines and strive to mur- 
der the General while he slept. This 
feeling finally grew so strong that a 
guard was put around the General’s tent 
without his knowledge and maintained 
several nights before he found it out.” 

On January 12th every outlook ap- 
peared favorable to a peaceful close of 
the campaign, but there were still num- 
erous dangers of accidents which would 
cause a panic among the Indians. Fears 
of all kinds of punishment had taken 
possession of them, the tribal differences 
threatened an outbreak of quarreling, so 
that it was generally believed that one 
injudicious act on the part of the soldiery 
or the mad act of some implacable hostile 
might precipitate a fight the conse- 
quences of which no one could tell. The 
camp came out of the Bad Lands sur- 
rounded by the troops and at all stages 
of their deliberate progress towards the 
agency they were under their guns. The 
iron hand of the Army had at last got 
the Sioux rebellion by the throat, not- 
withstanding the turbulent, insolent and 
belligerent attitude of the young war- 
riors. 

General Miles’ unmistakable disposi- 
tion to treat the Indians kindly won their 
confidence and gained him many warm 
friends among them. Captain Pierce, 
the new agent at Pine Ridge, took pains 
to show the Indians that everything they 
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were entitle to under the treaty would 
be issued to them. 

Thus by compulsion and by fair deal- 
ing these wild red men were brought to 
their senses and by the latter part of 
January were all back again upon their 
reservations. In order to read them an 
object lesson and give them an optical 
demonstration of the uselessness of 
further hostile efforts, General Miles 
marshaled his army and marched it in 
review before the assembled hostiles, dis- 
playing a formidable body of seasoned 
troops in their field accoutrements, 
equipped with the paraphernalia of war. 
As the red man acknowledges no argu- 
ment so readily as force this doubtless 
appealed more strongly to his convictions 
than any other could possibly have done. 

Thus was written another chapter, and 
probably the last, in the history of Indian 
warfare on this continent, and thus was 
brought to a termination a disturbance 
which it was feared by the best informed 
might develop into a serious, if not a 
general Indian war. While the troops 
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sustained their traditional reputation for 
courage, loyalty and devotion to duty, 
and protected the lives of settlers at the 
risk of tieir own, and were entitled to 
unstinted praise, I do not think either 
they, nor their able leader, have ever re- 
ceived the credit due them. To my mind 
the movement should be known in his- 
tory as a masterpiece of strategic Indian 
warfare. General Miles’ grasp of the 
situation from beginning to end, the 
comprehensive character of his orders, 
covering all necessary details relative to 
supplies, military operations, etc., signal- 
ized him as a military leader of the first 
rank. But for one unfortunate occur- 
rence it is probable that tranquility would 
have been restored without the loss of 
a single life in action during the .whole 
trouble. But considering the magnitude 
of the disturbance and the element of 
fanaticism with which it was complicated, 
the time consumed in bringing it to a 
peaceful termination was remarkably 
brief. 
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Dover Street Studios, London, 


ADELINE GENEE, THE FAMOUS DANCER IN F. ZIEGFELD, JR.'S PRODUCTION OF “THE SOUL 
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At the unveiling of the monument to the 


Bennington dead, San Diego, January 7, Rear 
Admiral Goodrich, U. S. N., delivered an ad- 
dress, from which the following extracts are 
taken: 


“The finished obelisk stands here to-day. It 
makes no pretense to elaboration of design or 
of ornamentation, foritcommemorates the hero- 
ism of simple men, whose guiding motive was 
devotion to duty. To all it teaches the les- 
son that he who enters the Service of his 
country does so unreservedly, in fact as well 
as in word... At any moment and in any man- 
ner he may be called upon to fulfil that obli- 
gation to the Ietter............Brothers you have 
but gone before us into eternal rest, through 
the wide portal of suffering and pain, but you 
have left us who linger, the lamp of your ex- 
ample to shine so long as the Nazvvy of the 
United States shall exist, cherishing its living 
and revering those who fell at their post. 
From this sacred spot the youth of our broad 
country who enter its service will draw in- 
spiration. Living they will be loved and 
helped along their way; and when the last sum- 
mons shall come, finer tribute they cannot re- 
ceive, than they that met their fate as brazve- 
ly, as loyally and as unregrettingly as did the 
dead of the United States Ship Bennington.” 


A loyal sentiment and a loving tribute, 
beautifully worded by an officer whose own 
guiding motive through a long period of able 
service has been a commanding and _ intelli- 
gent devotion to duty 
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NEW BRITISH GUN 


Major Fitzgerald’s gun, which is now un- 
dergoing tests in England, is a complicated 
piece of mechanism. Its great point is its cool- 
ing apparatus. Major titzgeraid claims that 
by this the valves of the gun remain cool, no 
matter how rapid or continuous may be the 
rate of fire. Other points are its range, adapta- 
bility, mobility and rate of fire. The gun can 
be made with cight, sixteen or thirty-two bar- 
rels. As a speed of 450 shots a minute is ob- 
tained with an eight barrel weapon, a 32 bar- 
rel weapon would discharge 1,800 shots a 
minute. The muzzles can be elevated to a 
perpendicular degree, or deflected to any an- 
gle. The effective range of the gun is two 
miles, and it can be fired from the ground, as 
well as from a platform. Not being boxed in 
at the breech, all the barrels can be seen clear 
through from breech to muzzle, ‘and every 
part is accessible at any time for cleaning 
purposes. The firing, loading and ejection of 
the cartridges are all operated from the 
breech, and under cover of a_ shield. The 
weight of the gun is 150 pounds. Major Fitz- 
gerald says that a weapon of equal strength, 
durability and effectiveness can be manufac- 
tured to weigh 75 pounds, if nickel plate be 
used instead of gun metal. The cost of manu- 
facture of an eight barrel gun is estimated at 
$350. Its up-keep is estimated at $1.25 per 
year. 


THe Fitzcerarp Gun. 


The Emergency Ration—How it Worked. 
Telegram Received 
“San P———, P. I., June 10, 1900. 
Colonel ————— 
Santo 
Yes, we tested the emergency ration on the 
expedition as directed in orders. Report there- 
of will be made as soon as we have suffi- 
ciently recovered. — 
Major. 
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The tenth annual meeting of the National 
Guard Association of the United States, was 
held in Boston January 13-15. The report 
of the Legislative Committee, to which mem- 
bers from each state were appointed, was read 
by the chairman of the committee, General 
James A. Drain, and unanimously adopted. 

The feature of the report was a recommen- 
dation to change the Dick law so as to make 
state militias practically an integral part of 
the regular army, and as such have them sup- 
ported and controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Resolutions were passed favoring action by 
the United States Congress to provide better 
pay for the military service of the country; 
the policy of giving physicians of the National 
Guard preference whenever it became neces- 
sary for the federal government to add to the 
medical corps of the Army; and the investiga- 
tion of the advisability of establishing military 
correspondence schools for the instruction of 
officers, and it was voted to make a special 
assessment on the basis of $5 for every 500 
guardsmen, or I cent per member, which with 
the 100,000 men will aggregate an even $1,000 
for carrying through Congress the proposed 
measures. 


The committee on encampment, maneuvers 
and practical marches, including State camps 
of instruction and joint maneuvers with the 
regular Army, submitted a report, containing 
a program for instruction in a state camp, in- 
tended as a first vear’s programme, which will 
fit in with the plans already prepared for joint 


maneuvers. The committee recommended 
that anv command already engaged in field 
work should be instructed in its armory as 
thoroughly as possible, including school of 
the company; guard duty, general principles 
of extended order; proficiency in squad move- 
ments, fire discipline, guard and out-post duty 
Also to have the programme published in ad- 
vance to enable officers and men to discuss 
and consider the work before going into 
camp. Every man in permanent camp should 
be provided with a cot; field chests to carry 
extra clothing in; should have shoes properly 
fitted, and the shoes from the quartermaster 
should not be accepted. Schemes for entrain- 
ing and detraining carefully prepared and ex- 
ecuted; long, unnecessary, marches were to 
be avoided, and requiring the men to engage 
ir field work in heavy marching order is un- 
wise. Omission of all needless ceremonies, 
care to be taken not to follow up a hard day’s 
work with a parade merely to provide a spec- 
tacle for idle spectators; to make suitable pro- 
vision for bathing on the part of the men and 
provide shower baths whenever possible, were 
suggestions submitted. 


The committee also suggests that all drills 
be confined to the morning hours, except on 
days taken up with tactical problems, leaving 
the afternoons for lighter work, such as shel- 
ter tent drills, instruction in first aid to wound- 
ed, field engineering, entrenchments, establish- 
ments of outposts, etc. The report was ac- 
cepted as read. 

The report of the committee on small arms 
practice was submitted and accepted and a 
few minor changes made in the report of the 
cummittee on schools. Under the head of 
new business Major General J. P. Parker of 
Massachusetts presented a resolution that the 
proceedings of this convention be published 
in sufficient numbers by the secretary of the 
association to provide each delegate with a 
copy and all adjutant generals with such copies 
as they may designate. This was adopted. 
Ir was ordered that the books be published 
et once. General Lloyd of New York moved 
that the thanks of this convention be tendered 
to its executive committee through its chair- 
man, General Drain of Washington, D. C., for 
its untiring efforts in the interest of the Na- 
tional Guard Association 

The following are, the officers for the en- 
suing year: General Charles Dick, of Ohio, 
president; vice-presidents, General Thomas J. 
Stewart, of Pennsylvania; General Nelson H. 
Henry, of New York; General F. B. Wood, of 
Minnesota; General J. C. R. Foster, of Flor- 
ida; General J. B. Lauch, of California; Gen- 
eral Lawranson Riggs, of Maryland; General 
G. M. Cole, of Connecticut; General Roger D. 
Williams, of Kentucky; General W. H. Thrift, 
of Iowa; General Joseph T. Armfield, of 
North Carolina, and General Otis Hamilton, 
of Washington, D. C., J. W. Hughes of Kansas 
was elected secretary, and General Charles J. 
Anderson, treasurer, to succeed General John 
Frost, of Columbia, S. C., who resigned by 
letter to-day, on account of illness. 

It was voted to hold the next convention at 
Los Angeles, California. 

After luncheon on the first dav a majority 
of the visitors went to Fort Banks and Fort 
Heath, Boston Harbor, where special target 
practice with the big guns and mortars was 
arranged, and after adjournment on the 15th, 
the delegates were tendered a reception by the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company at 
its armory. 


General Crozier, while in Boston at the 
National Guard Convention, stated to General 
Drain, as president of the National Rifle As- 
sociation, that the National Guard throughout 
the United States, before April 30, will be 


equipped with the new model 1903 magazine 
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gun, with 1906 ammunition. This is the sharp- 

pointed bullet, a modification of the English- 
Spitzer bullet, first used at Ottawa last year 

at the shoot for the Palmer trophy. The 

American pointed bullet is called the Hudson- 

Thomas. General Drain reported that not- 

withstanding a muzzle velocity of 2750 feet 

per second with the new powder the Ordnance 

Department has just introduced, there will be 

less erosion of barrels than with any other 

ammunition in the world. At one thousand 

yards, with this ammunition, the bullet at the 

highest point of its velocity will be but seven 

feet from the ground. 


Squadron A, Cavalry, National Guard, New 
York, had a gala time at the Armory, Ninety- 
fourth street and Madison avenue, on the 
evening of January 3, over a squadron drill 
and review by Colonel H. L. Scott. U. S. A. 
The cermonv was supplemented by a stirring 
programe of troop drills and other equestrian 
exercises. After the squadron dismuunt there 
was a special feature, the presentation of 
medals to the long service .men. Colonel 
Scott made an appropriate speech before plac- 
ing the medals on the men’s chests, and as 
each one was decorated he got a reception 
from the big crowd present. 

There was one fifteen-year man, Capt Her- 
bert Barry. There were eight ten-year men— 
Lieutenant Robert C. Lawrence, Adjutant; 
Lieutenant George E. Fahys, Quartermaster; 
First Sergeant George O. Redington, Sergeant 
Edward M. Cary, Sergeant William H. L. Ed- 


wards, Sergeant John J. Kelly, Sergeant Philip 
T. Stillman and Sergeant Alfred W. Booraem. 
The older brigade of New York A. C. men 
doubtless remember Sergeant Cary, as he was 
a strong sweepman in the first eight-oared crew 


that trained at Travers Island. Nearly a gen- 
eration has slipped by since then, yet the ex- 
oarsman looked no worse for wear last night. 
Sergeant Phil Stillman threw the hammer at 
Yale in the early ’90s, and he, too, looked as 
husky as when he waloped holes into the Yale 
Field with the 16-pound missile. 

The squadron mounted drill was commanded 
by Major Bridgman. On account of there not 
being floor space enough each of the four 
troops of sixty men had to be reduced. Troop 
2, commanded by Captain Judson, gave a 
mounted exercise and drill, and Troop 1 per- 
formed similarly, commanded by Captain 
Townsend. The making and breaking camp 
with dog tents took the fancy of the specta- 
tors, and was ably contributed by Troop 4, 
Captain Phelps being in command. The 
night’s sport wound up with mounted exercise 
and drill, Captain Barry having command. 


In order that New York State may share in 
the Federal appropriation for militia, the Na- 
tional Guard investigating committee has 
caused bills to be introduced in the Legislature 
authorizing certain changes in the Military 
Code which will be necessary. In a prelim- 
inary report the commission urges prompt ac- 
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tion, and presents a bill “amending certain sec- 
tions of the Military Code so as to contorm the 
organization of the National Guard to the or- 
ganization of the United States Army so far as 
is necessary to permit the State of New York 
to share in the appropriations made for the 
militia by the Congress of the United States.” 

The commission in the report says in part: 

“An attempt by the State of New York to 
disregard the legislation of Congress and to 
ignore the Federal law in the regulation of its 
militia is not to be thought of. Such a course 
would be unpatriotic and in violation of Con- 
stitutional obligation, and it would not merely 
result in increasing the financial burdens of 
the State by reason of its failure to accept a 
share of the Federal militia appropriation, but 
the efficiency and value of the National Guard 
as a State force would be gravely compro- 
mised.” 


In compliance with G. O. No. 222, War De- 
partment, c. s., and in accordance with the 
Military Code of the State of Nebraska, a 
medical department of the Nebraska National 
Guard has been organized, to consist of one 
surgeon-general, with rank of colonel; two as- 
sistant surgeons-general, with rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel; four surgeons, with rank of 
major; eight assistant surgeons, with rank of 
captain; eight assistant surgeons, with rank of 
first lieutenant. 


While there seems to be little doubt that the 
Congress will extend the time at least two 
years within which the organized militia must 
conform to the organization and discipline of 
the regular Army, Texas, with a view to 
meeting the conditions as near as may be by 
January 21, has abandoned its skeleton di- 
vision, and now has a brigade, consisting of 
three regiments of infantry, a squadron of cav- 
alry, battery of artillery, one company signal 
corps, one company engineers, hospital corps. 

Even with this reduction, it is questionable 
whether the troops, with the present Federal 
appropriation, can be fully equipped. The 
matter of overcoats is a serious one to Texas. 
Probably a sufficient number to equip a bat- 
talion should be stored in the State arsenal 
for possible use during domestic troubles 
which might occur within our few months of 
inclement weather, but there is no more use 
in requiring the entire guard to be equipped 
with them than there would be to furnish red 
flannel waistcoats to the Fiji islanders. If the 
Texas National Guard (as United States Vol- 
unteers) is to be sent to the Philippines or the 
tropics, they would not need them, and if they 
are to be sent to colder climes they would 
probably pass through cities containing Gov- 
ernment depots where the coats could be is- 
sued. In any event, the coats should be 
stored in Federal depots, which it is assumed 
could better care for them than could the 
various States. 

Following the visit of General Drain, the 
Texas State Rifle Association has been formed, 
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with Brigadier-General Henry Hutchins 
(Texas N. G., Ret’d) as president, Captain 
Jackson vice-president, Major Bloor secre- 
tary, Captain Young treasurer and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Guessaz executive officer. It has 
only been in the last few years that much at- 
tention has been paid to rifle practice in Texas. 
To former Adjutant-General Hulen (now one 
of the vice-presidents of the National Rifle 
Association) is due the credit for inaugurating 
a systematic plan, and present Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Newton is building well on the foundation. 


General Murray, Chief of Artillery, has re- 
ceived an interesting suggestion from the Ad- 
jutant Generals of California and Washington. 
It is that steps be taken to organize a Federal 
militia to man the coast defenses and to sup- 
ply the land guards which are essential to 
the proper defense of modern fortifica- 
tions. Incidentally, the militia officials 
of both of these States have declined 
the invitation of General Murray to 
permit the State militia to participate in the 
maneuvers which it is designed to hold dur- 
ing the coming summer, with militia drilling 
with the Coast Artillery and on the seacoast 
fortifications, such as proved so successful last 
year. It is stated by the officials of the States 
that their militia organizations are so small 
that they deem it wiser to retain them to 


co-operate with the mobile army, but they 
urge upon General Murray the advisability of 
obtaining authority from Congress to organ- 


ize a National Guard of volunteers which 
shall be drilled in coast defense works under 
the supervision of commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers of the Regular Army. 


Assistant Secretary of War Oliver has ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the Governors of 
States and Territories, with a very few excep- 
tions, relative to the participation by the 
militia in joint drills and maneuvers with 
the troops of the Regular Army during the 
coming summer. In this regard an estimate 
has been submitted to Congress to defray the 
cost of the States of this participation, at least 
to the extent of providing for the payment of 
the militia while engaged in these joint ma- 
neuvers, their transportation to and from 
the camps and drill fields. 

General Oliver, in anticipation of the pas- 
sage of the necessary legislation, has _ re- 
quested the Governors separately to state 
whether it would be practical for their re- 
spective States to send any part of the or- 
ganized militia to participate. With his let- 
ter the Assistant Secretary of War enclosed 
a blank form, which each Governor is re- 
quested to fill out, with statements of the 
cost of the subsistence, pay and transporta- 
tion of the militia. 
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At the 3oth anniversary of the Military Ser- 
vice Institution, celebrated January 16, on 
Governor’s Island, General Robert Shaw 
Oliver, assistant secretary of war, spoke of 
the movement to bring the National Guard into 
closer touch with the regular Army, in the 
interest of greater military efficiency. He 
dilated upon a plan for encampments of the 
regular Army under canvas to supplement the 
knowledge that the soldiers learned on posts 
and said that because of lack of facilities for 
ready mobilization the Army was no better off 
than in 1812. There is a plan for the Na- 
tional Guard that may be put through if the 
money is forthcoming. That is to have the 
militiamen assemble with the regulars at large 
encampments in various departments, to learn 
the art of war through attrition, so to speak. 
Divisions would be made, so that there would 
be six great Army corps capable of being 
mobilized on forty-eight hours’ notice. These 
would be gathered together at some large 
camping point, he said, every two years if 
the present plans go through. 

Colonel Daniel Appleton, Seventh Regiment 
N. G. N. Y., said that he believed that the 
army would be better off if the militamen 
were not required to enlist for so long a 
period as two years in case of war. He was in 
favor of a nine months’ term of enlistment. 


The National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice has made some _ important 
changes in regard to the National matches 
which will be held at Camp Perry, Ohio, be- 
ginning Monday, August 24, 1908. Monday 
was fixed as the opening day instead of 
Wednesday as last year in order that the 
teams and range officials might have Sunday 
to rest and prepare for the strenuous days to 
follow. The preceding Friday and Saturday, 
August 21 and 22, will be set aside for pre- 
liminary practice, the use of the range being 
free to the teams. To avoid controversies the 
naval militia has been included so that its 
members will be clearly eligible for places on 
the team. In the army matches members of 
the medical corps are forbidden to compete as 
under the Red Cross regulations they are not 
supposed to bear arms or to be combatants, 
but for the purpose of the national match the 
term “organized militia” will be held to in- 
clude the several arms, corps, and depart- 
ments which constitute it. 


The Naval Militia, New York, for the past 
year has been increased by 106 net gains 
since last year’s report. It now numbers 718 
members. This total has been made up by 
61 new enlistments by the First Battalion, 
less 32 losses; 31 new enlistments in the Sec- 
ond Battalion less 24 losses; 14 new enlist- 
ments in the Rochester division, less 10-losses; 
and by the formation of the new division in 
Buffalo, which now has a strength of 55. 
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General Bird W. Spencer, Inspector-General of Rifle Practice, New Jersey, has filed 
his report for 1907, with the Adjutant-General, showing a decided improvement in the 
qualification results of the National Guard. All the practice of the New Jersey Troops 
has been held pursuant to Special Course C, Small Arms Firing Regulations, United States 
Army. The results were as follows: 

Ex- Sharp- Marks- 

perts. Shooters. men. 
Fifth Regiment 15 249 
Second Regiment 7 II 202 
Third Regiment 21 146 
First Regiment 4 158 
Fourth Regiment 
Signal Corps ne 
First Troop 4 
Second Troop 2 


First Second Third Fourth 
Class. Class. Class. 
82 65 219 
103 59 286 
84 142 
96 353 
301 
12 


Figure 
Class. Total of Merit. 
103 764 59 
85 77 
272 753 
142 825 
750 


175 
16 63 
72 


ao 


12 125 66 47 
26 
54 
16 
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The War Department has mi ide public the names of the candidates for appointment as 
Second Lieutenants in the Army who successfully passed the recent examination and are 
eligible for appointment. The enlisted men are Thomas M. R. Herron, 
Thomas F. McNeill, John G. Tyndall, Alfred L. P. Sands, Charles P. 
George, Jr., Charles W. Harlow, Harold S. Naylor, Frank W. Braden, 


Commission for 
Enlisted Men 


John D. Reardon, Ernest 


Shepherd, Marshal G. Randol, 


L. Pell, William H. Bucker, William H. 


Joseph C. Hatie. 


A LINCOLN STORY 
By Lt. Col. J. A. WATROUS, U. S. A. 


James H. Agen, a former department com- 
mander of the Grand Army of the Republic 
for Wisconsin, was a lad of fifteen when first 
a member of a New While 
recovering from a wound he was stricken with 
a fever and sent to a Washington hospital 
Let him tell the story: 

“After the danger point had passed I saw 
Pretty soon 
handed me a bunch of 
‘You poor child! What 


York regiment. 


some ladies distributing flowers. 
a lady came to my cot, 
blossoms and said, 
brought you here?’ 

““T came from the army.’ 

““But you are not a soldier.’ 

“Yes, madam. The surgeon has my pa- 
pers.’ 

“*T should be glad to do something for you 
What can I do?’ 

“‘Nothing, yet, madam.’ 

“Then she gave me a scrutinizing look. I 
could see that she thought I was not going to 
live. 

“*Shall I write your mother?’ 

“*Not today. I am too weak.’ 

“The next day she came with more flowers, 
delicate food and some wine. 

“*Shall I tell your mother that you are very 
sick ?” 

““No, not That make her 


that. would 


worry. Tell her I have been sick but am get- 
ting along nicely—all right.’ 

“T recovered and at the end of the war went 
home. The evening after reaching there my 
mother asked me how I liked Mrs. Lincoln. 

““T never met her.’ 

‘*Oh, yes you have.’ 

“Then she showed me a letter.” 

The public will read the brief letter with 
interest. Here it is: 

“Dear Mrs. Agen: I am sitting by the side 
of your soldier boy. He has been sick but is 
getting well. He tells me to say to you that 
he is all right. With respect and love for the 
mother of the young soldier, 

“Mrs. Abraham Lincoln.” 

“My mother kept the letter until her death. 
In a package of articles she left for me I 
found Mrs. Lincoln’s letter carefully wrapped 
in a piece of silk. I shall keep it as long as 
I live and pass it along to my children.” 

During the the White House flower 
gardens and hot houses served a good pur- 
pose. Every day flowers from them went to 
hospitals. Mr. Lincoln often carried a basket 
of them to his “soldier boys.” So did Mrs. 
Lincoln, and on many occasions Robert and 
“Tad” Lincoln bore the rare gifts to the sick 
and wounded of the army. 


war 





NAVAL ACADEMY ATHLETICS 


Basket Ball. 


The winter sports have at last started, after 
the successful termination of the football sea- 
son. Of the winter sports, basket ball is no 
doubt the most interesting. To understand 
the basket ball situation this year it is neces- 
sary to go back to the beginning made in the 
season of 1906-7, when, through the interest of 
Norton, the ’07 quarterback, the game was 
started and taken up with a great deal of 
enthusiasm. A team was organized and reg- 
ular practice was kept up for a couple of 
months, but it was found impossible, owing 
to the lack of support, to play anything more 
than one exhibition game, which served only 
to introduce it. 

With the start from the year before, and 
with the encouragement given to all athletic 
work by the present administration, it was a 
comparatively easy task to put the game on a 
working basis for the present season, with 
what results remains to be seen. The game 


has been well received and the two courts 
furnished in the armory have been constantly 
in use, men enough turning out to make more 
courts necessary, but as the armory is still 


used as a dance hall, and the use of the 
floor for basket ball makes dancing out of the 
question, no more will be laid out until the 
new gymnasium is ready for use as a dance 
hall. 

Joseph Finnwan, of the Knickerbocker 
Athletic Club of New York was engaged as 
coach, and under his careful training the team 
was rapidly developed until it surprised the 
brigade by winning the first game with the 
Corcoran Cadets, of Washington, D. C., by the 
decisive score of 58—12. 


Line-Up. 

Navy. C oo. 
Vanderhoof, (Capt. een seach 
Ducey—Hill me s Forwards. = ll 
Bunkley—Green 
Wilson) { Grovannoire 
Wills ) Casassa 

Captain Vanderhoof and Ducey played fast 
ball. while the work of Hill, who shot six 
goals in ten minutes, was especially com- 
mendable. The game was fast throughout, 
and the visitors said it was the cleanest they 
had ever played. 

The second game, with Pennsylvania, was 
not as encouraging, for the team was not up to 
its usual form in shooting goals, to say 
nothing of being matched against one of the 
strongest veteran teams in the field. Penn- 
sylvania won, 37—16. 

The line-up was the same as in the first 


...Center 


Guards........ 


game for the Navy, except there were no sub- 
stitutes. 

The Pennsylvania line-up, owing to the ad- 
dition of Keinath and McNichol, whose play- 
ing formed the star features of the game, was 
much stronger than that used against West 
Point, from whom they won the Saturday be- 
fore. Keinath, last year’s star, played his 
usual game, and delighted—or shall we say 
disappointed?—the large crowd of holiday 
spectators by his fast and accurate shooting 
and passing. 

Lacrosse. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Naval Academy lacrosse is being tried this 
year. The Navy Athletic Association pro- 
vided means for procuring the necessary 
equipment, and every afternoon a squad of 
enthusiasts are at work learning the game. 
Several colleges, knowing that the game has 
been started, have written and asked for 
games. But it is thought best for this year 
to confine outside playing to one or two games 
with teams close at hand. Those who know 
the game are anxious to see it started, since 
West Point has also taken it up, and the time 
is apparently not far distant when the Army 
and Navy will have another opening to see 
which is the better. 


Crew. 


The crew will begin its indoor work shortly 
after the semi-annual examinations, when the 
coach, Mr. Richard Glendon, will arrive. It 
is expected that about seventv-five men will 
turn out. Captain Rockwell hopes to have a 
Poughkeepsie winning crew, but it is not yet 
known definitely whether the crew will get to 
go to Poughkeepsie. For this reason the 
schedule is still open, as crews entering the 
regatta cannot race earlier in the season. A 
race, however, has been arranged with Har- 
vard. It will take place some time in April, 
but the date has not yet been fixed. 


Fencing. 


The fencing team is hard at work, and, 
barring accidents, expects to repeat its inter- 
collegiate victory. The schedule has not been 
fully arranged by Manager Davis. By a new 
rule of the Intercollegiate Association, the 
Navy must fence Pennsylvania and Cornell 
before the final tournament. The two best 
teams in these three-cornered meets will enter 
the tournament. 

Burdick is captain of the team this vear, 


which contains two of last year’s victorious 
team. 
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Gymnasium Team. 


The gymnasium team, which made its first 
appearance last year, has hopes of making a 
good showing this season. Efforts are being 
made to ariange meets with Princeton, 
Pennsylvania and Rutgers, but so far the ar- 
rangements are not complete. Shanze, the 
captain of last year’s team, is again captain. 
The team is being coached by Mr. Steffen, 
who is ably assisted by Messrs. Mang and 
Schultz—all of the New York Athletic Club. 
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Track. 


The track team is not doing much work 
now, but about once a week the distance men 
take a cross-country run, and the sprinters and 
field men are working in the gymnasium. Cap- 
tain Burg has about seventy-five candidates 
out, and there seems to be much good ma- 
terial. Mr. Finnwan, now coaching the bas- 
ket ball team, will be coach when work starts 
in earnest. 


If a naval surgeon may command a hospital ship, why not a naval constructor a 
navy yard, a paymaster a supply-ship, a coal-stoker a collier? 


“The comments of the newspapers of the country in general on the revilings administered 
by President Roosevelt to Admiral Brownson are practically unanimous in favor of the Ad- 
miral, and against the President on the proprieties involved. ... We believe the public gen- 
erally will accept the proposition that it is safer to conform to the ideas and principles of a 
skilled Naval officer like Admiral Brownson, than to the crude ideas of a President, who 
knows very little about the matter, and who, while he was in the Navy Department as as- 
sistant secretary, took exactly the opposite view. saying that ‘there can be no divided com- 
mand; only one man can exercise it, but he must be thoroughly fitted for it, and if he forms 
pert of a separate corps, he cannot be in line of command, and his position and function must 
necessarily be subordinate.’ It is a question of Roosevelt as President having got away from 
the direct consideration of this whole matter, directly overruling Roosevelt as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, while his mind was concentrated on this subject, and when he might 
fairly be presumed to have had more direct knowledge of the subject than he has now.” 

—Salt Lake Tribune, January 12, 1908. 


The foregoing quotation is interesting, inasmuch as it is made by a daily 
newspaper far removed from the scene of the controversy, and published in a 
section of the country so far removed from the coast, as to permit of an impar- 
tial survey of the Relief episode, and its incidental developments. 


“At the time when he won his greatest victories Napoleon would have been incapable 
of qualifying for retention in an army organized on the circus lines which now find such 
favor in high places.”—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


_ Should the Relief meet with an accident which necessitated expensive repairs, and its 
Naval Surgeon Commander be court-martialed, would he interpose as a plea the fact that 
he had never received any training in navigation? 





NAVY LEAGUE CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Navy League 
of the United States was held in Washington 
January roth, Among prominent members 
present were General Horace Porter, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, Hon. R. P. Hobson, Captain J. W. 
Miller, Herbert L. Satterlee, E. K. Roden, 
Louis A. Osborne, Graham Shaw, R. V. Buck- 
ley. Twenty-one sections of the League were 
represented. The delegates were received by 
President Roosevelt, who in informal remarks, 
expressed his hearty approval of the League’s 
work, and appreciation of the assistance which 
it is lending to his policy of a strong efficient 
Navy. The convention meeting was held at 
3 p. m. at the New Willard Hotel. Reports 
of the various officers and standing commit- 
tee were received and assessments made on 
the several sections for the support of the 
League during the ensuing year. The directors 
nominated by the nominating committees were 
elected for the ensuing year. The new consti- 
tution was drawn up as action at the last 
annual convention. 

Mr. McAdoo offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That only by sending the fleet to 
the Pacific, could its preparedness and eff- 
ciency be practically and adequately deter- 
mined, and the absolute necessity of an Isth- 
mian Canal, from a strategic point of view, 
be demonstrated, and it was therefore a meas- 
ure of paramount national importance at the 
present time.” 

Mr. Satterlee having taken the chair Mr. 
Hobson offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, General Horace Porter, the 
president of the Navy League of the United 
States, rendered distinguished services in the 
cause of peace, as a delegate from the United 
States to the recent conference of the nations 
held at The Hague, in his effective advocacy 
of various progressive ideas, among which 
must be mentioned, the arbitration of all con- 
tractual debts claimed from a government on 
behalf of the citizens of another government, 
the granting of jurisdiction to International 
Courts through treaties of arbitration, in a 
clearly defined area, and the enlargement of 
this area by each government, through notice 
given to the officers of the International 
Bureau at The Hague; the holding of Interna- 
tional conferences at convenient times there- 
after : 

“Therefore, it is resolved by the Navy 
League of the United States in annual con- 
vention assembled, that the grateful apprecia- 
tion of the League is hereby extended to its 


president, General Horace Porter, for his ser- 
vices in the cause of International Peace and 
Justice, and he is requested to extend to his 
co-workers of the American delegation our 
appreciation of their splendid co-operation.” 

Mr. Osborne offered the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted by 
rising vote: 

“Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Wil- 
liam Wharton Hollingsworth, of Nicholas 
Biddle Section, the League has lost an earn- 
est and indefatigable worker, and the Navy 
has lost a faithful friend.” 

There was brought to the attention of the 
League and its Board of Directors a number 
of other important questions expressed in 
resolutions offered by various members. These 
referred to questions now pending for Con- 
gress relating to the re-organization of the 
Department and were not definitely acted 
upon, but were referred to the Board of Di- 
rectors for such action as might be deemed 
proper. 

After the convention the delegates attended 


the reception at Admiral Dewey’s and later 
attended the annual dinner at the New Wil- 


lard Hotel. The speakers at the dinner were 
General Horace Porter, Justice J. M. Harlan, 
ex-Secretary Hilary A. Herbert, Hon. John 
W. Weeks, Hon. Geo. E. Foss, Hon. H. B. F. 
Macfarland. 

Judge Harland made an appeal for a great- 
er Navy, and predicted a conflict between 
the yellow and white races. “If I had the op- 
portunity,” he said, “I would vote for an ap- 
propriation of $50,000,000 a year for a period 
of ten years for a larger Navy. The great 
importance of a Navy is shown in the Con- 
stitution, which restricts the appropriations 
for the Army, but sets no limit for those for 
the Navy. I don’t care how large a Navy 
we have, but I want to see it large enough 
to take care of the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, 
and our ports on these oceans.” 

Representative Weeks touched upon the 
controversy between line and staff, and put 
himself on record as opposing the policy of 
putting surgeons in command of vessels. He 
urged the fortification of Hawaii, as the base 
of control for the Pacific Ocean and the com- 
mercial supremacy of that part of the world. 

Mr. Herbert I. Satterlee introduced a reso- 
lution providing that the President be asked 
to appoint a committee to investigate the 
Bureau system of the Navy. After much dis- 
cussion the resolution was amended to make 
the request apply to the Naval Affairs’ Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House. 
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ANY DAY AT U.S. N. A. 
By ANNA POLIS 


Six A. M. we’re happy, 
Dreaming pleasant dreams, 
When something fearful Happens— 
We know what it means. 
Tis the bugle sounding, 
Calling to us all, 
And dress we must, and hurry 
To the first roll call. 


After the inspection 
Breakfast follows close, 
Where the creamless miik and bread 
Takes the place of toast. 
Prayers bv the chaplain— 
Known as “Holy Joe,” 
There’s no disrespect in that— 
We admire him so. 


Sick call breaks upon us— 
All the lame and sick 
Hurry to the hospital 
On the double quick; 
Though they show no fever, 
And cannot look pale, 
Each is suff’ring pains untold 
From his mournful tale. 


Then a recitation; 
Frequently they bust, 

And so often it occurs 
That in luck they trust. 

They are not discouraged, 
But it is no fun 

For a poor. deluded “mid.” 
To receive a one. 


Studying them reciting, 
One cannot surmise 

How each middy in the mail 
Hopes to draw a prize. 

Lots of advertisements 
Bother not at all; 

But the bills, they do come round, 
Many big—none small. 


One day like another, 

All days just the same— 
Comes our dinner with dessert, 
Comes the grind for fame! 

Heroes, so they tell us, 
Work and play to win; 
So, for sixteen hours a day, 

We do work like sin. 


Lessons after dinner, 
Followed by a drill, 

Give a colored supplement 
Of our time to kill. 

Between drill and supper— 
Now, just think of this !— 

Absolutely nothing then: 
One whole hour of bliss! 
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High finance om Wall Street, 
Cleaning up the gold, 
Never bothers us at all— 
We are in the fold. 
Uncle Sam, through Teddy, 
Takes good care of us, 
And, once that pay bill passes, 
We will never cuss. 


Now we all want supper— 
Cold meat, rolls and bread— 
If we want to make a splurge, 
Salad we are fed. 
In the face of all these 
Hardships and complaints, 
We most nobly try to live 
As become the saints. 


Two hours straight of grinding 
After supper’s done— 

Try it out some evening 
If you think it’s fun. 

Doing this Thanksgiving, 
And on Christmas, too, 

Is not what it’s cracked to be, 
Is my honest view. 


Turn in and keep quiet! 
Isn’t that a treat? 

After working hard all day 
We do love a sleep. 

This may seem heartrending, 
Like a tale of woe, 

But we all enjoy a growl, 
Helping time to go. 


For it’s great to be in the Navy, 

It’s great to be in the Navy, 

It’s great to be in the Navy— 

And we won't be “cits” any more. 


HIPPOCEPHALITIS 


The orders from Washington lately inspired 
With such a Rough Rider refrain 

Compel us to lean to a certain belief 
That some one has horse on the brain. 

The Colonels, the Majors, the Captains et al 
Must keep up a pace that is hot. 

And drop from the army unless they excel 
In gallop and canter and trot. 

Now, thinking that really it isn’t enough 
To ruthlessly weed out the old, 

The very cadets have to take a new test, 
A process of gilding the gold. 

And doubtless the edict will shortly go forth 
The army must suffer their loss 

Unless thev can prove that as infants they rode 
A cock horse to Banbury Cross. 


New York Sun. 





Washington, D. C. 


New Year’s Day at the capital was brilliantly 
observed. The President’s reception at the White 
House was made notable by the presentation of 
two new ambassadors and their wives, the Right 
Honorable James Bryce, ambassador from Great 
Britain, and Mrs. Bryce, who were accompanied 
by Captain, the Honorable Horace Hood, M. V 
O. D. S. O., clad in his uniform of the Royal 
Navy; and Lieutenant Col. B. R. James, also re- 
splendent in his army uniform, and in whose 
wife also much interest centered, as she is the 
daughter of Lord Shuttleworth, of Gorthorpe 
Hall, Lancashire, England, and a remarkably fine 
looking English woman. 


Senor Don Enrique C. Creel and his wife, 


Senora Dona Angela Terrazas de Creel, paid 
their respects for the first time on New Year’s 


day. 

With the suite of the Baron von Hengelmuller 
was the baron’s beautiful wife, and sharing at- 
tention with her, the wife of the new naval at- 
tache of the Embassy of Austro-Hungary, Lieut. 
Baron F. Preuschen von und zu Liebenstein, and 
the latter’s wife, who is pronounced by those 
who have met her, to be a most charming and 
accomplished young woman. She is a musician 
of much ability, and a linguist of note. The 
young couple have apartments at the Highlands. 
The Baron is half American, his mother having 
been a Miss Henderson, daughter of Gen. J. P. 
Henderson at one time United States senator, 
and governor of the Lone Star state. 

Baron von Sternberg, the German ambassador, 
who has represented his country here since 1903, 
had in his suite this year, Captain von Livonius, 
the recently appointed military attache, and Frau 
von Livonius. 

During holiday week Rear Admiral and Mrs. 
Cowles entertained the American ambassador to 
England, Mr. Whitelaw Reid. Ambassador Reid 
was entertained continually during his stay in 
the city. He left after a very brief sojourn to 
join his wife in New York who was detained in 
that city by a slight attack of the grip, and the 
illness of her father. They returned, however, 
for the diplomatic reception Thursday evening, 
Jan. 9. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, who 
were the guests of Mrs. Grant’s parents during 
the holidays, have left for their home in the sub- 
urbs of Boston, where Lieut. Grant is stationed. 


Gen. and Mrs. Ernest Garlington are entertain- 
ing very handsomely this season for their daugh- 
ter, Miss Sallie Garlington, one of the debutantes 
of the season. 

Mrs. John W. Timmons, wife of Lieut. J. W. 
Timmons, is a guest at the home of her parents, 
the vice-president, and Mrs. Fairbanks. Mrs. Tim- 
mons is very popular in Washington, and her 
gowns are made the subject of much chat in the 
local papers. 

Capt. Adolph Marix, U. S. N., recently trans- 
ferred from duty in New York as superintendent 
of the naval auxiliaries on the Atlantic Coast, to 
duty in this city in connection with the lighthouse 
board, has taken a house on R street, number 
2119, where he was recently joined by his wife 
and daughter. 

Brig. Gen. and Mrs. Clarence Edwards enter- 
tained at luncheon on Jan. 10, complimentary to 
Mr. and Mrs. William Douglas Sloane of New 
York. Other guests were Rear Admiral and 
Mrs. Wm. Sheffield Cowles. Representative and 
Mrs. Longworth, Mrs. Charles L. MacCawley, 
Mrs. Frederick A. Keep, the Danish minister, M. 
Constantin Brun, and Lieut. Davis. 

The naval attache of the German Embassy and 
Frau Hebbinghaus have returned from a trip to 
New York, where they went early in the month. 

Mrs. Boyd, the wife of Dr. John C. Boyd, U. 
S. N., introduced her daughter to society on Jan. 
15. Mrs. and Miss Boyd observed Wednesday 
as their day at home throughout January. 

Many belles and beaux from Washington went 
over to Fort Myer to attend the dance given by 
Miss Helen Hatfield, daughter of Col. and Mrs. 
Hatfield, on the evening of Jan. oth. Music was 
furnished by the Thirteenth Cavalry orchestra. 
The decorations were very effective, the walls of 
the administration hall at the fort in which the 
dancing took place being festooned with flags and 
resplendent in Japanese lanterns. A buffet sup- 
per was served at the home of Col. and Mrs. Hat- 
field. 

Mrs. John A. Logan and Mrs. W. F. Tucker 
on December 12th, from 4 to 6, gave a most en- 
joyable tea in the spacious parlors of Stoneleigh 
Court, in honor of Lieutenant and Mrs. Logan 
Tucker, who were recently married at the Met- 
ropolitan M. FE. church in this city. Mrs. Logan 
and her daughter, Mrs. Tucker, have taken ad- 
joining apartments at beautiful Stoneleigh Court 
in Washington, the palatial apartment house 
built by the late John Hay. 
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The tea was exquisite in all its appointments, 
Lieutenant Tucker’s grandmother and mother 
desiring to give him and his bride every atten- 
tion during their brief stay here, which was a 
sort of connecting link between the honeymoon 
and the sailing for Guantanamo in Cuba, on De- 
cember 26th, where a_ beautiful home fully 


equipped by Mrs. Barber, mother of the bride, 
the groom’s mother, 


and Mrs. Tucker, await 
them. 

Logan Tucker is a Second Lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, an enthusiast in his profession, 
and a hard and conscientious worker. His bride 
sympathizes with all his aspirations, and their 
friends in Washington, of which they have a 
host, feel that they have a particularly bright 
and happy future before them. 

Mrs. Logan, who suffered greatly last year 
from a cataract on one of her eyes, but which 
affliction was successfully removed, has recov- 
ered much of her old-time vivacity. She is still 
an indefatigable worker. writing many hours a 
day. 


West Point in December 


If December has in reserve the dreaded ordeal 
of the semi-annual examination, it holds likewise 
in store the joys of Christmas leave for those 
cadets whose conduct merits the privilege in a 
greater or less degree, and holiday pleasures for 
the less fortunate upper classmen and for the 
members of the fourth class. 

The semi-annual examination resulted fatally 
in seventeen cases, four third classmen and thir- 
ten fourth classmen having been found deficient 
and discharged. Seven turnbacks were the minor 
casualties. 

About half the corps enjoyed Christmas leave 
varying from one to six days in length. 

Time did not hang heavy on the hands of the 
half not privileged to be “at home” for the holi- 
davs. Amusement was provided for “all sorts 
and conditions of men,” women and children, and 
the season at the post was made as bright and 
attractive as possible. 

The decorations of the interior of the chapel 
were tastefully arranged and formed a_ back- 
ground for the Christmas tree with its wealth of 
decorations, which occupied its customary posi- 
tion in the foreground. 

Mr. Scott, organist of St. George’s Church, 
Newburgh, rendered a number of appropriate se- 
lections, including “Silent Night.” The service 
was accompanied with the singing of the familiar 
carols, “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” “O, 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” “Once in Royal Da- 
vid’s City,” and others. During the singing of 
the hymn “Saw You Never in the Twilight” the 
chapel lights were lowered, and from the gallery 
calcium light was thrown upon the tree The 
distribution of gifts by Chaplain Travers and Su- 
perintendent Greble followed, after the former 
had made an informal address and the latter had 
given the children a Christmas greeting. 

The cadets enjoyed a dance on christmas Eve 
in Cullum Hall. A tree lighted by electricity oc- 
cupied one corner of the tastefully decorated hall, 
and much merriment marked the evening. 
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There were many visitors at the officers’ quar- 
ters and hotel; the weather admitted of horse- 
back riding, and this privilege was enjoyed by 
many, while skating on Lusk Lake attracted 
others. 

On Thursday evening a magician delighted and 
bewildered an appreciative gathering of specta 
tors in Cullum Hall. A programme of unusual 
interest was given in the same hall on Friday 
evening, when Mr. C. L. Chester gave a travel 
talk, entitled: “Our Navy: the Sailors of To- 
day,” illustrated by a series of moving pictures. 
At the conclusion of the regular programme a 
number of vocal selections were given by Miss 
Mabel McKinley, a niece of the late President, 
who had kindly consented to sing a number of 
familiar airs and several of her own composition 
for the pleasure of a very appreciative audience. 

A cadet hop was enjoyed on Saturday evening 
and on New Year’s Eve, the departure of 1907 
and the arrival of 1908 were celebrated in a fit- 
ting manner by the large dance always given 
in honor of the passing of the old and coming of 
the new year. 

Tattoo was beaten and taps sounded in fare- 
well of 1907, and the coming of 1908 was greeted 
with the stirring reveille. A very artistic and ap- 
propriate hop card had been designed for the oc- 
casion showing Flirtation Walk in winter on the 
front of the folding cover. The following were a 
very few among the young ladies dancing: The 
Misses Scott, Larned, Fieberger, Gandy, Mitchell, 
Page, Matile, Crane, Jones, Martin, Marks, Allen, 
Draper, Williams, Tracy, Harding, Barnes, Grant, 
Van der Water, Clarkson, Harris, Whittemore. 
Potts, MacLean, Campbell, Kochersperger, and 
many others. 

On New Year’s morning an exhibition ride, 
with music by the U. S. M. A. band, was given 
b- nicked riders from the first class in the riding 
hall. At noon a reception was given at the quar- 
ters of the Superintendent, to whom every of- 
ficer on duty at the garrison paid his respects and 
offered New Year wishes. All present were in 
full uniform. 

The Commandant entertained the officers of the 
Tactical Department at luncheon in the after- 
noon. Mrs. Gordon, assisted by the wives of the 
members of the Academic Board, entertained the 
members of the second class and a number of 
cadet friends of the other classes at a reception 
which brought the holiday to a close very pleas- 
antly. 

For the first time in its history Cullum Hall 
was the scene of a wedding on Saturday after- 
noon, January 11. The spacious Thayer Hall, 
which had been selected for the ceremony, was 
well filled with guests. The ushers were Capt. 
Fay and Lieuts. Russell, Richardson, Benjamin, 
Herman and R. F. Jackson. The best man was 
Lieut. Barnes and Miss Josephine Kelly of New 
York was the maid of honor. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Ethel Allen, daughter of Col. S. E. 
Allen, and Miss Ellen Dunwoody, daughter of 
Gen. H. H. C. Dunwoody, U. S. A., retired, of 
Washington, D. C., and the little flower girl was 
Miss Aldela Larned, daughter of Col. Larned of 
West Point. 

The bride’s gown was of white messaline, with 
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plastron of lace embroidered with pearls, her 
tulle veil completely enveloped her figure, falling 
from a wreath of orange blossoms. The matron 
and maid of honor were in white, with large 
white hats, and carried bouquets of pink roses. 
The bridesmaids were in pink, carrying bouquets 
of pink carnations. The little flower girl was 
attired in a dainty lace frock over a pink slip and 
carried on her arm a basket filled with pink 
roses. At the conclusion of the ceremony, Mon- 
signor O’Keeffe congratulated the happy couple 
and the bridal procession filed down the aisle to 
the inspiring Mendelssohn march. All repaired 
to the Assembly Ha!l on the lower floor, where, 
after an informal reception, refreshments were 
served. The bride cut the wedding cake with 
the groom’s sword according to long established 
custom, and after the best wishes of all, bride 
and groom departed on their wedding trip, after 
which they will return to the post. The groom 
is on duty in the Department of Law and His- 
tory. 


Fort Niagara, N. Y. 


Chaplain John E. 
most 
and 
young 


Dallam, stationed here, is a 
enthusiastic worker. His “words of truth 
soberness” have sown good seed. He is a 
man most popular with the officers and 
respected and admired by the enlisted men, with 
the chi'dren, a universal favorite. At Christ 
mas much of the success of a beautiful enter- 
tainment, given at the Post Hall, was due to 
Chaplain Dallam. Every soldier in the garrison 
was a child again, and was presented with a bag 
of Christmas goodies; each child present 
given a suitable gift. 

Major and Mrs. Barth, with their guest, Mrs. 
Locke, of Buffalo, received the officers and la- 
dies and a very happy hour was spent in their 
hospitable home. So many are away at present 

Major Barth has been ordered to inspect the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, a detail of 
some months. 

Lieut. Fuller has gone to Boston to inspect the 
National Guard of Massachusetts, his wife and 
dear little girl are visiting in Schenectady, N. Y. 

Lieut. Morris Keck has been sent to Fort Slo- 
cum on recruiting service, and is much missed 
and regretted 


was 


Fort Du Pont, Del. 


Mrs. Williams, wife of our commanding officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel John R. Williams, spent a few 
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days at the Post recently, just before Christmas, 
returning to Washington, which she makes her 
home, her two younger daughters attending school 
there. 

The enlisted men of the Post have organized 
a social club, giving weekly Wednesday evening 
dances in the Gvmnasium Hall. A special one 
was given by them Christmas week, to whigh the 
men from the neighboring posts and towns were 
invited. Dancing was kept up until a late hour. 
The hall was tastefully decorated, with flags and 
choice potted plants. Refreshments were served 
in the smaller room which was decorated. 
Several of the officers and their wives were pres- 
ent. Music was furnished by the Garrison band. 

Mrs. Waldron entertained the Post ladies a few 
days since with bridge whist. Those present 
were Mrs. Hopkins, Mrs. Landers, Mrs. Pry- 
land, Mrs. Campbell. Mrs. Henry C. Knowlton, 
mother of Captain Knowlton. 

Mrs. Landers wife of Captain Howard Land- 
ers, has entire'v recovered from her late illness. 
She spent several days in Philadelphia before the 
holidays. 

Edwin P. Tigner, contract dental surgeon, U. 

left on Saturday, 14th, for Plattsburg 

N. Y. Dr. Tigner has made many 

friends during his short stay here, who all wish 
him a speedy return. 

Mrs Joseph Knowlton was the guest of Mrs. 
P. L. Darlington of Wilmington several days be- 
fore Christmas. 

There has been a great deal of entertaining on 
the Post informally during the past few weeks. 
Dinners and card parties; Mrs. Waldron has en- 
tertained several evenings with cards, as has Mrs. 
Landers and Mrs. Hopkins 

Master James Howard Landers was the host at 
a delightful Christmas party He received his 
little guests in the parlor where the Christmas tree 
was brilliantly lighted and a gift on it for each 
child, from Santa Claus, which the little host dis- 
tributed. After their play the youngsters were 
taken into the dining room, where the table was 
set with daintv refreshments of which all freely 
partook. The most enjoyable feature of the en- 
tertainment was a song rendered by litt'e Danner 
Knowlton, aged two and Master James 
Landers, aged five 

\fter the bowling contest last week all the of- 
ficers and ladies on the post, who part in 
the game, were delightfully entertained by Dr. 
and Mrs. Griswold, with a candy pulling, and 
had a jolly good time. 


1 
a‘so 


years, 


took 


Fort Rosecrans, Cal. 


A number of officers of this garrison attended 
the “Chamber of Commerce Banquet” given in 
honor of Admiral Swinburne and the officers of 
his fleet. More than five hundred guests were 
present at this banquet. When the assemblage 
was called upon as a body to respond to the 
toast, “Admiral Swinburne and his fleet,” en- 
thusiasm was rampant. Repeated and deafening 
cheers followed the toast. In response to “Our 
Military Defences,” Major Gatchell, Fort Rose- 
rans’ post commander, urged three points of vital 
interest for the proper defense of San Diego. 
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First the necessity of completing the rejected 


armament of this harbor; second an increase of 
pay for the soldiers and third the supplementing 
of the regular forces by a militia corps of Coast 
Artillery. 

A luncheon was given by Mrs. Almy, wife of 
Admiral Almy, for the “Army girls of the city 


and fort.” 


General McClellan with his wife and young 
son, will sail for the Hawaiian Islands on the 
seventh of January. 

Major Maize, retired, U. S. A., and Mrs. Maize, 
have returned to their home in San Diego, after 
an extended tour in Europe. 

Lieutenant Macy, of the U. S. S. St. Louis, 


with his wife, are guests of Mrs. Macey’s father, 
Mr. VU. S. Grant, Jr. 

Major Locket, of the Cavalry, is spending a few 
months with his family before joining his com- 
mand in Fort Meade. 


Lieutenant Wheatley and his wife are visiting 


friends here after a long visit with Mrs. Wheat- 


ley’s father, General Robertson, U. S. A. retired, 
in San Antonio, Texas. 


Fort Logan, Col. 


Col. C. A. Williams received a telegram just 
after Christmas announcing the death of his 
mother, Mrs. F. S. Williams at Wheeling, West 
Virginia. Col. Williams and his brother, Sylves- 
ter Williams, left immediately for Minneapolis, 
Minn., where the remains were interred. 

The 2nd _ Battalion temporarily garrisoning 
Fort Douglas, was relieved by the 15th In- 


fantry and returned to Fort Logan, Dec. 2oth. 


Lieut. and Mrs. George E. Ball have returned 
from Fort Leavenworth. Lieut. Ball is receiving 
the congratulations of his friends upon having 
successfully passed his examination for promo- 
tion. 

Maj. and L. J. Hearn gave abeautiful Christ- 
mas tree to the children of the garrison Christ- 
mas morning. Each child was given beautiful 
presents, literally as many as he or she could 
carry away, and the event will long be remem- 
bered as the happiest of times. 

Lieut. Rutherford Hartz has visiting him his 
sister, Mrs. Louis Fancher of New York. 

Mrs. Joseph T. Patton of Detroit is visiting her 
daughter, Mrs. B. F. Bistine, for the winter. 

Miss Julia Freeman of Columbus, O., is the 
guest of her brother, Lieut. Geo. D. Freeman. 

Mrs. G. W. Ruthen entertained for Mrs. Louis 
Fancher of New York at a very elaborate lunch- 
eon during the holidays. Those present were 
Mrs. C. E. Hampton, Mrs. E. S. Sayer, Mrs. 
Fancher, Mrs. J. B. Woolnough and Miss Swartz 
of Denver. 

Capt. Solomon P. Vestal was the guest of 
Maj. and Mrs. Fisher during the week. 

Lieut. and Mrs. J. B. Woolnough entertained 
Lieut. George R. Allen of Fort Riley, Kan. 

Mrs. George Palmer and Miss Palmer spent 
Christmas at Waukesha, Wis., with Mrs. Palm- 


er’s parents. 
Fort Howard, Md. 


Major Mil'ard F. Harmon, artillery inspector 
of the Department of the East, made a general 
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inspection of the post last month, During his 


stay the major was the guest of Major Elmer W. 
Hubbard at Fort McHenry. 

A number of officers of the garrison were ab- 
sent from the Post on a little trip to New York, 
as witnesses in the court-martial of Captain A. 
W. Chase. Among those were Colonel Clarence 


Deems, Captains Whitney, Ordway, Morse, Ray- 


mond and Lieutenants Brown and Cardwell. 
Captain and Mrs. C. F. Morse entertained at 
dinner on the 8th of last month, Captain and 
Mrs. F. H. Lincoln. 
Captain and Mrs. Godwin Ordway attended 
the grand opera during their stay in New York. 
An epidemic of the grippe, has many of the 
officers of the post in its grasp, Captains Whit- 
ney and Raymond being quite ill for a time. 
Miss Coyle of Philadelphia, spent the Christ- 
mas holidays with Lieutenant and Mrs. H. S. 
Brown. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. S. Creed Cardwell and 


Miss Hollydav were the guests of Dr. and Mrs. 
Hollyday at dinner New Year’s day. 

Miss Marie Whitney of Baltimore spent Christ- 
mas with her brother, Capt. H. H. Whitney, 
and Mrs. Whitney. 

Miss Valerie Padelford, of Stoneleigh Court, 
Washington, D. C., was the guest of her uncle, 
Captain Godwin Ordway and Mrs. Ordway. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. S. Creed Cardwell gave a 
charming little dinner party on the 3rd _ inst. 
Among those who enjoyed their hospitality were: 
Lieutenant-Colonel Deems, Miss Hollyday and 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Hugh S. Brown. 

Captain and Mrs. F. H. Lincoln spent the holi- 
days at Delaware City, Delaware, as the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Jefferson. 

The Misses Meta and Ruth Anderson were the 
dinner guests of Captain and Mrs. H. H. Whit- 
ney, on the 5th. Miss Anderson and her father, 
Brigadier-General Anderson, U. S. A., retired, 
left on the 8th inst. for the south, where they 
will spend the winter. 

Captain and Mrs. W. H. Raymond were the 
guests of Lieutenant and Mrs. S. Creed Card- 
well, at tea, on the sth. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Hugh S. Brown, gave a 
delightful little Bohemian supper on the 6th, for 
Miss Hollvyday and Lieutenant and Mrs. S. C. 
Cardwell. 

Among the members of the garrison who at- 
tended the hop given in the armory, Baltimore, 
bv the Fourth Maryland Guard, were Lieutenant- 
Colonel Deems, Lieutenant and Mrs. Brown and 
Lieutenant and Mrs. S. C. Cardwell 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Brown were the guests of 
= Baltimore Whist Club, on the evening of the 
th. 


Fort Worden, Wash. 


Colonel Jones, Chief Quartermaster of the De- 
partment» and Major Roessler, Engineer 
Corps, were recent visitors at the post. 

Captain and Mrs. Masteller entertained in- 
formally at five hundred last week; those enjoy- 
ing the evening were Lieut. and Mrs. Miller, Miss 
Cummins, Miss Abbott, Capt. McElyin, Lieuts. 
Peterson and Williford. 

Colonel and Miss Cummins entertained with 
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an elegant dinner; covers were laid for Major 


and Mrs. Barroll, Capt. and Mrs. Reeder, and 
Col. and Miss Cummins. A few evenings later 
Capt. and Mrs. Masteller and Capt. and Mrs. 
Moore were entertained at a delightful dinner. 
Mrs. H. S. Miller left for Fort Rosecrans a 


few days ago to visit her sister, Mrs, Gatchell, 


wife of Maj. Gatchell, commanding at that post. 

Mrs. K. C. Masteller left on the Governor to 
visit relatives and friends in California; Capt. 
Masteller went also a few weeks later 
to spend two months’ leave there. : 

Capt. and Mrs. Reeder gave a delightful din- 
ner Wednesday evening, their guests being Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston, Miss Webster and Capt. Mas- 
teller. The Benedict Club gave a dancing party 
in Port Townsend the same evening. Those at- 
tending from the post were Miss Cummins, Miss 
Abbott, Miss Webster of Seattle, Capts. Buckey, 
Abbott, Masteller, Lieut. Williford and Mr. 


Preston. 

Mesdames Hastings, Clocker and Hill of Port 
Townsend gave a jolly dancing party at Red 
Men’s hall, last Saturday. Those who attended 
from the post were Mr. and Mrs. Preston, Miss 
Cummins, Miss Abbott, Capts. Abbott, Masteller, 
McElgin and Lieut. Burt. 

Capt. and Mrs. Reeder gave a beautiful dinner 
last Thursday; the guests were Capt. Buckey, 
Dr. and Mrs. Porter, and Mr. Preston. 


Camp Columbia, Cuba 
The holidays at camp were passed in good old 
American style. Elaborate Christmas dinners 
The menu of Com- 
pany A, Hospital Corps, was as follows: 


Olives 


were served in all quarters 


Celery 
Oyster Soup , 
A la Drager 
Boiled Fish, Deslauriers Sauce 
Roast Turkey 
Cleary’s Giblet Sauce Cranberry Dressing 
Creamed Peas de Van Wie 
Sweet Potatoes Mashed Potatoes 
aux Seelye Como Mineken Not Burbank 
Shrimp Salad 
4 la Leonard 
Plum Pudding 
Kutzleb’s own 
Mince Pie 
O’Gorman’s best 
Chocolate Cake Brandy Sauce 
Como Walcott 
Lacklin’s Apples Duntley’s best Oranges 
Grosh’s Raisins Slider’s Assorted Nuts 
Post Hospital Egg Nog 
Cigarros Nacionales de Cuba 


On the 23rd of December a Christmas play, 
“The Good People,” written by Dr. Gerald E. 
Griffin of the Medical Department, U. S. A., was 
presented by the children of the officers of the 
Armv of Cuban Pacification, under the manage- 
ment of Captain G. G. Gatley, for the amuse- 
ment of the troops and their friends, admission 
free. The music was by Mr. Savoca, bandmaster 
of the 27th Infantry. Miss Helen Corrigan was 
musical director, and Chaplain George Rice was 
property man. The following children took part: 
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Masters Paul Malone, Faber Downey, Julian Vid- 
mer, Clark Morse, Jack Irwin, Henry Birming- 
ham, Haversham Elliott, James Griffith, and 
Misses Elenor Vidmer, Gertrude Malone, Ada 
Birmingham, Martha Griffin, Josephine Irwin, 
Catherine Treat, Margaret Treat, Dorothy Bev- 


ins, Bessie Griffin, Clara Birmingham, Harriet 


Morse, Mildred Malone, Margaret Kent, Jessie 
Gibbs, May Louise Bartlett, Ellen Griffith. Dr. 
Griffin officiated as Santa Claus. 

The day after Christmas an entertainment was 
given in the pavilion of the camp, consisting of a 
sketch by Desmond, Bumganer, and others, a ser- 
pentine dance by Hamilton, a stunt by Harry 
Brickman, and moving pictures. 


Fort Sill, Okla. 


Captains Donnelly and Merrill and Lieutenant 
Merrill have availed themselves of leaves recently. 
Mrs. Bell and Miss Bell, wife and daughter of 


Chaplain Bell, have arrived from the East. 

Among the recent dinners were those given by 
Captain and Mrs. Hopkins, Captain and Mrs. 
Deems and Colonel Andrews, for Chaplain Bell 
and Miss Bell. 

A pleasant surprise was given Dr. Willyoung 
on the occasion of his birthday. Those who sur- 
prised him were Colonel Andrews, Captain and 
Mrs. Granger, Captain and Mrs. Hopkins, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Deems, Lieutenant and Mrs. Pratt, 
Lieutenant Kean, Mrs. Roberts and Mr. Quin- 
ette. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Pratt entertained at dinner 
recently Chaplain and Mrs. Bell, Miss Bell and 
Mrs. Roberts. 

Major and Mrs. Menoher had as dinner guests 
last week Dr. and Mrs. Lewis, Captain and Mrs. 
Hopkins, Colonel Andrews and Miss Pierson. 

Mrs. Dodds, mother of Lieutenant Dodds, ar- 
rived before Christmas to be the guest of her 
son. 

On Christmas Eve Captain and Mrs. Granger 
entertained with cards. Later a delicious sup- 
per was served. The guests were Colonel An- 
drews, Captain and Mrs. Hopkins, Dr. and Mrs. 
Lewis, Captain and Mrs. Deems, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Pratt, Lieutenant and Mrs. Margetts, Dr. 
and Mrs. Willyoung and Mrs. Roberts. 

A very pretty Christmas entertainment was held 
in the post hall Christmas Eve. There was a 
big tree and every child was well remembered by 
Santa Claus. 

Captain and Mrs. Hopkins had as guests at 
dinner Christmas night Dr. and Mrs. Lewis, Dr. 
and Mrs. Willyoung, Colonel Andrews and Mrs. 
Roberts. 

Captain and Mrs. Deems entertained the same 
night at dinner Captain and Mrs. Granger, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Pratt. 


A Letter From Fort Porter 


“At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.” . 
Such was the festive greeting given by Captain 
and Mrs. Charles Humphreys to their friends on 
Christmas Eve at Fort Porter. The lovely holi- 
dav atmosphere pervaded their pleasant quarters. 
On entering every one bowed in admiration to a 
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glistening, glittering Christmas tree, over which 
the Fourth of July and the twenty-third of De- 
cember seemed to be shaking hands. For this sea- 
son harmless but very beautiful fireworks were 
used, and the dear little candles of our childhood 
were cast in the shade by these new brilliant 
decorations. Great bunches of mistletoe hung 
from the chandeliers in the most menacing man- 
ner, causing much merriment. The friends of 
Elizabeth Humphreys, the dear little girl of the 
house, were given the front seats around the 
tree, and it was delightful to see their joy over 
every toy. A dainty gift was presented to each 
lady, and the officers were not forgotten. After 
the children had been sent to “Sleepy Town,” 
with their little arms and hearts full of Santa 
Claus, the grown-up people played bridge until 
a real Christmas supper of blazing plum pud- 
ding and delicious egg nogg, served from a holly 
decked table shaded with red. After drinking a 
farewell toast to the host and Mrs. Humphreys, 
“Good-night, and a Merry Christmas to every 
one,” closed a jolly, happy party. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Ursa Diller took pity on 
the bachelor element of the post, and gave them 
a Christmas dinner of all the good things of 
the season. 

On New Year‘s Day the officers of the garrison 
were gorgeous to behold in their full dress uni- 
forms. Thev called at the commanding officer’s 
quarters, where Captain and Mrs. Humphreys 
and the ladies of the garrison were receiving. 


Douglas McNamara, the young son of Lieu- 


tenant and Mrs. Wallace McNamara of Fort 
Porter, like the average small boy, delights in 
asking guestions. Recently he said to his 
mother: “Won't you tell me who a Yankee is?” 

Mrs. McNamara told him that those born in 
the North were Yankees, and those born in the 
South were Southerners. After a moment's 
thought, Douglas said. “Well, I am a Poster 
for I was born in a Post!” 


A copy of the second edition of Officers’ 
Manual, by Captain Jas. A. Moss, 24th In- 
fantry, has just reached us. This splendid 
book really fills a long-felt want in both the 
Regular Army and the National Guard, and 
we are glad to see it is meeting with such 
great success, the first edition having lasted 
only four months. The book treats of so 
many worth-knowing things—it contains so 
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many practical suggestions—it covers so many 
points that are constantly arising—and it pre- 
sents them all in such a handy, convenient, 
common-sense and non-technical manner, that 
it may truly be said Officers’ Manual is “a 
practical military book for practical military 
men.” 

In addition to the previous chapters on sug- 
gestions to officers just appointed, how to suc- 
ceed in the Army, the relation of the military 
to the civil, the present organization of the 
Army, and of the Organized Militia, paper 
work and correspondence, the duties of post 
commander, adjutant, quartermaster, com- 
missary, company commander recruiting 
officer, prison officer, signal officer, engi- 
neer officer, ordnance officer, “customs of 
the service,” field service, etc, in 
addition to these chapters, the second edition, 
which consists of the Manual proper and the 
Supplement (in the form of a pamphlet fitting 
in a pocket at back of Manual), also gives the 
numbers of all paragraphs in the Army Regu- 
lations, the Field Service Regulations the 
Drill Regulations of the various ‘arms, the 
manuals of the different departments, etc., that 
have been modified since publication. 

The Supplement feature, thus enabling the 
changeable matter to be separated from the 
unchangeable, is a decided improvement. 

A new edition of the Supplement is pub- 
lished the beginning of every year, and may 
be subscribed for at a cost of $1 for three 
years. (Price, $1.50 per copy, net. General 
Agent for U. S.: The U. S. Cavalry Associa- 
tion, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. General Agent 
for the Philippines: The Post Exchange Fort 
Wm. McKinley, P. I.) 


TOBACCO AND HYGIENE 


Smoking Declared to Be an Aid to Digestion, 
A preserver of the Teeth and a 
Prolonger of Life 


Another of the intermittent discussions on 
the merits and demerits of tobacco has been 
hotly carried on in the English newspapers; 
and the smokers would seem to have come 
off victorious. 

Nicotine, says the London Tribune, is color- 
less, a violent narcotic, but it is an antidote to 
strychnine. It is not present in large quan- 
tities in tobacco, ranging from 1 to 9 per 
cent. It is largely consumed and destroyed 
in smoking, and is not inhaled.. The dark oil 
which forms in the bowl of the pipe is popu- 
larly regarded as nicotine, but this is erron- 
eous. It is the water of tobacco in combina- 
tion with the soot and tar of the smoke. Ni- 
cotine forms an infinitesimal part, less than 
one-ten-thousandth, of all the constituents 
of tobacco smoke. Strenuous anti-smokers 
lose sight of the fact that tobacco is smoked, 
not swallowed. Theine and caffeine, the es- 
sential elements of tea and coffee, are more 
poisonous than nicotine. . 

Mr. Penn, whose book on “The Soverane 
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BROYAL Poworn 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


we ~.+.~+.~- the most celebrated of all 
the baking powders in the world—cele- 
brated for its great leavening strength and 
purity. It makes your cakes, biscuit, bread, 
etc., healthful, it assures you against alum 
and all forms of adulteration that go with 


the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK. 


Herb” is a classic among smokers, contends 
that tobacco helps digestion and assists the 
action of the intestines. An after-breakfast 
pipe, he says, is better than a dose of salts. 
He asserts that tobacco preserves the teeth 
from decay, and that after one has reached 
the age of 30 the use of tobacco will prolong 
life and preserve the mind. 

Pipe smoking is generally conceded to be 
the most wholesome, providing the tobacco be 
pure. For outdoor smoking the best is a fine 
cut sliced plug, such as “Lucky Strike,” which 
is deliciously fragrant, gives a long, cool 
smoke, does not bite the tongue, and is not 
easily blown out of the bowl. 

As a prophylactic, tobacco is unequalled. In 
bacteriological laboratories smoking is pro- 
hibited as destructive to bacilli. During the 
great plague in London not one person en- 
gaged in the tobacco trade was attacked. 

Mr. Penn declares that in epidemics of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhus and typhoid it 
is wise to let young people smoke as a guard 
against contagion. 

When cholera was raging in Southern Eu- 
rope in 1885, and people were dying by thou- 
sands, none of the 4,000 women engaged in 
the National Tobacco Factory at Valencia 
was attacked. 

History amply proves, he adds, that tobacco, 
properly used, is a friend to man, rather than 
a deadly enemv, as it has so frequently been 
portrayed. * * * 


JUNIOR WARDROBE 
Likly Trunk 


Will carry all necessary wearing apparel for 
the individual—a half dozen suits for either 
sex. The Likliest looking luggage seen any- 
where, lasts a life time and bears our trade- 
mark. Write your wants or ask oltrr dealer. 


HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
Dept. A. Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Fort Apache, Ariz. 


Cold rains, snow and ice have made picnics 
and riding parties impossible, but dances, dinners 
and card parties have followed each other in such 
rapid succession that the winter has been the most 
brilliant one socially that Apache has seen for 
many years. 

Wild turkies have been scarce this season, but 
hunters continue to bring in an abundance of 
venison and quail. 

An attempt is being made to have the troops 
paid once in two months that the monthly trip 
to Holbrook may be avoided. One hundred and 
eighty miles every month, over the desert, has 
become very monotonous to those who have been 
riding it for more than three years, the only 
break in the monotony of the trip being when a 
night is spent at “Cooley’s ranch” where Colonel 
Cooley never tires relating his thrilling tales of 
life in Arizona during Indian warfare. 

Lieutenant Marion Rayser has recovered from 
the illness which came to him shortly after his 
return from Fort Riley where he went for ex- 
amination for promotion. 

Lieutenant Rothwell has been relieved from 
duty with troop F, having accepted the appoint- 
ment of quartermaster of the Apache squadron. 

Lieutenant Dorsey Rodney having been re- 
lieved as quartermaster of the squadron, at the 
expiration of his two years, has been assigned to 
Troop F in Lieutenant Rothwell’s place. 

Lieutenant S. D. Smith has returned from San 
Diego where he spent the Christmas holidays 
with his mother. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

The garrison is filling up. rapidly with new 
comers and older residents who are returning 
from leaves of absence. 

Among the new comers are Contract Surgeon 
Thomas B. McCown from Washington, D. C.; 
Capt. Symmonds, 12th Cav., and family, here to 
relieve Capt. W. L. Luhn, roth Cav., and Capt. 
and Mrs. Marcus D. Cronin, 25th Inf., assigned 
here for station. 

Absentees who have returned number among 
them Capt. and Mrs. Clarence Bunker, home 
from holiday visiting in Minnesota; Lieut. 
Thomas Brewer, 21st Inf., back from Fort Leav- 
enworth, where he has been taking examinations 
for promotion; Contract Surgeon Oswald Hen- 
ning, returned from taking recruits to Forts 
Casey and Worden; Misses Laura and Marian 
Littlebrant, home from school for the holidays, 
and Capt. and Mrs. Powell, who have returned 
after a month’s visit spent in the South. 

The Post Bridge Club flourishes and has 
proved a source of pleasure to all its members. 
Lieut. and Mrs. Musgrave entertained it recently, 
as did, also, Capt. and Mrs. Bell. 

St. Louis furnished its quota of entertainment 
for garrison residents the past few weeks in two 
notable entertainments, the annual banquet of the 
Union Club of St. Louis, to which all the offi- 
cers were invited, and the largest and most bril- 
liant dinner dance yet given by the St. Louis 
club at which a number from this garrison were 
present. 
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Boston Harbor 


Lieut. George Allen Taylor of Fort Andrews 
was married to Miss Mabelle Todd Prescott, on 
December 17th, at Rome, N. Y. Lieut. and Mrs. 
Taylor will be at home at Fort Andrews after 
February Ist. 

Miss Cree of Chambersburg, Va., and Mrs. 
Lathrope of New London, Conn., have been 
guests of Major and Mrs. Cree at Fort Revere. 
Capt. and Mrs. Zollars entertained most delight- 
fully at bridge in their honor. The party in- 
cluded, beside all the officers and ladies of Fort 
Revere, Capt. and Mrs. Long of Fort Andrews. 
The prizes, blue and white tiles, were won by 
Mrs. Cree, her guest, Miss Lillian Cree, and Mrs. 
Long. 

Capt. and Mrs. Merriam, little Miss Charlotte 
Merriam, and Mrs. Ray, left Fort Revere on 
Dec. 16th, for Washington, to visit Capt. and 
Mrs. Lewis Merriam at 1629 “Q” street, North- 
west. Mrs. Francis M. Hinkle took luncheon 
with Mrs. Merriam at Ft. Revere, on Dec. 12th. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Brett at Fort Banks had at 
dinner the evening of Dec. 14, Colonel Homer, 
Miss Skillings, Miss Sue Dyer and Mr. Adams 
of Boston. A garrison hop was held at Banks, 
Dec. 13th. 

Capt. and Mrs. Zollars entertained Dr. Stock- 
ard and Lieut. Biscoe at Christmas dinner. 

Capt. and Mrs. Lomax spent the holidays in 
Portsmouth, N. H. Major and Mrs. Straub of 
Fort Strong have been visiting Gen. and Mrs. 
Andruss of Bay Ridge, N. Y., and at Major 
Straub’s home in Pittsburg. Mrs. Straub will 
also visit her sister, Mrs. Otto of Buffalo. Lieut. 
and Mrs. Hinkle spent a fifteen days’ leave in 
Albany, N. Y. 

Lieut. Allen Kimberly with his cousin, Mr. G. 
H. Whitney, a student at Harvard Medical, were 
guests of Miss Brazier of Wellesley College the 
morning of Dec. 16th, at a breakfast at Phi Sig- 
ma Fraternity House. Lieut. Kimberly spent a 
ten days’ leave during the holidays with his par- 
ents at Fortress Monroe, Va. 

Mrs. Gaillard, sister of Major Davis, has been 
the guest of Major and Mrs. Davis. Her hus- 
band, Major Gaillard, is Panama Canal commis- 
sioner. Mrs. Gaillard entertained with a theatre 
party in Boston, for her host and hostess. 

Capt. and Mrs. Zollars entertained Major Cree 
and Miss Marguerite Cree at dinner, the evening 
of their return. 

Dr. Brewer took Sunday dinner with Capt and 
Mrs. Adna G. Clarke. Lieut. and Mrs. Bartlett 
spent Christmas at Mrs. Bartlett’s home in 
Brookline. Just at noon on New Year’s day at 
Fort Andrews, all the officers in full-dress uni- 
form called on Major and Mrs. Davis. The 
ladies followed, and Mrs. Davis served delicious 
egg-nog. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Bartlett entertained at lunch- 
eon Miss Hortense Colby of Wellesley, Mr. 
Colby and Lieut. Richard Parke of the Engineer 
Corps. 

At Fort Andrews and Fort Warren all the 
children of the post were entertained Christmas 
eve with beautiful, big Christmas trees and a 
little gift for each child. At Warren, much 
interest was added to the entertainment by Mrs. 
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BERG 


“Best” Orthopedic Shoe for Boys and Girls 


It will pay you to send a long distance to get a pair of these shoes for your boy or girl. 


They are one of the few makes of shoe that properly fit and protect the child’s foot, 


Made of pliable Tan Russia Calf, thoroughly seasoned and strongly sewn. 
for comfort, style, service and economy. 


to the following prices: 


Sizes 


Sizes 11 to 2, 
2% to 4, Button or Lace 


Sizes 


Unequalled 
If you wish shoes sent by mail, add 19 cts, 


7 to 10%, Button or Lace 


Button or Lace 


Many other styles of shoes are shown in OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
Children’s Wear, which contains everything for the complete outfitting of boys 


girls and infants. 


Copy mailed upon receipt of 4c. (stamps) to cover postage. 


A well organized MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT gives careful atten- 
tion to all orders received by letter. 


Address Dept. 51. 60-62 West 23d St., New York 


We Have No Branch Stores—No Agents. 


Adna G. Clarke reading some of her own verses 
which were received with much applause. Ser- 
geant Duck played the violin, and some of the 
smaller children made cunning little speeches. The 
oth Company at Warren had a splendid Christ- 
mas dinner, and a particularly attractive menu 
card was gotten up for them. The following 
verses by Mrs. Adna G. Clarke appeared on the 
back of the menu: 


A Toast TO THE OTH TorPEDO Co., 
BY 
Birpie BAXTER CLARKE. 


“Oh, we've hauled the anchors in 
And detached the shackle pin; 
Stored the cable, mines and buoys all away; 
And the mine caps strung along, 
On the iron girders strong, 
Hang like bells to chime the gladsome Christ- 
mas day. 


“Safe is each torpedo yawil. 
Hark! I hear the bugle call 
To the toothsome feast and fragrant Christ- 
mas pipes! 
Here’s a toast, dear friends, to you 
And your uniform of blue; 
Merry Christmas, ’neath the glorious Stars 
and Stripes!” 


Jan. 3rd a court-martial met at Fort Warren. 
Mrs. Zollars, Mrs. Bartlett and Capt. Yost took 
lunch with Lieut. and Mrs. Hinkle. After the 
court, Col. Homer and Miss Skillings entertained 
the post and all the visiting officers with a charm- 


ing little tea. 
Fort Bliss, Tex. 


The leading event in social activity was the de- 
lightful reception and hop tendered Col. and Mrs. 
Huston, roth Inf., by the officers and ladies of 
the garrison. In point of decorations and hos- 
pitable entertainment the event was very enjoy- 
able. A large contingent of El Paso guests were 
present. 


The paymaster has come and gone again in 
one of his frequent visits here that bring joy to 
the heart of the men. Major R. S. Smith, chief 
paymaster of the department of Texas, paid off 
the men who had reéently been discharged. 

General Charles Allen, retired, with his wife 
and daughter, have been visiting in El Paso. The 
General has returned to Washington but Mrs. 
and Miss Allen will winter in California. 

The young school friends of Colonel and Mrs. 
Huston’s son were entertained most delightfully 
at a dance in the Post Hall recently. The guests 
were from El Paso. 

Colonel Huston, Lieut. Col. Jones and Major 
Simpson, have all been absent in San Antonio, 
taking the test in horsemanship that has recently 
been prescribed. 


Fort Mansfield, R. I. 


The 88th Company, C. A. C., and the Hospital 
Corps detachment at this post enjoyed extra good 
dinners, at which everybody had plenty, on 
Xmas day. The officers of this company are 
Lieut. Pratt and Lieut. Selkirk; the non-commis- 
sioned officers in charge of the dinner were Ist 
Sergt. Flaherty and Acting Quartermaster Sergt. 
Green. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Donlan of Savannah, Ga., 
have returned to their home after a visit to Dr. 
and Mrs. Marvin. Mrs. Donlan is Dr. Marvin’s 
sister. 

1st Sergt. Flaherty has been ordered to Wash- 
ington for treatment at the General Hospital. 

Miss Ruth Selkirk, of Galveston, Texas, is 
visiting her brother and sister-in-law, Lieut. and 
Mrs. Selkirk. 

Lieut. Thornton is expected to return some 
time this month from Washington. 

Major T. D. Keleher, paymaster, 
troops of this post on Jan. oth. 

The large number of ducks in Little Narra- 
gansett Bay has furnished good sport for those 
members of the garrison who care for shooting. 


paid the 
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Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Everyone enjoyed a southern Christmas here; 
quite foreign to the festivities and merry making 
of this season North. But it had many pleasura- 
ble aspects, taken all in all. 

Dinner giving within the last few weeks has 
proved the popular method of entertainment. 

Among many dinner parties Capt. and Mrs. 
Naylor’s, in honor of Miss Wagner, sister of the 
hostess, was unique for its “progressive” quali- 
ties. From four tables the gentlemen progressed 
through ten delicious courses. The unmarried 
of the officers and ladies of the garrison were the 
guests. 

The Christmas day dinner given by Gen. and 
Mrs. Albert Myer had for guests Gen. and Mrs. 
Lee, Col. and Mrs. McClure, Major Smith, and 
Mrs. Hoffman. 

Col. Loftus Niles was a host at a dinner party 
recently, as were also Lieut. and Mrs. F. A. Awl. 

Receptions were en regle New Year’s day. The 
commanding officer and his wife, Gen. and Mrs. 
Myer received all the officers and ladies. Among 
other families of the garrison who dispensed hos- 
pitality on the day were Col. and Mrs. Crane, 
Major and Mrs. Berry, and Lieuts. Fleming and 
Hay with their wives. 

Miss Martha Woodworth, of Atlanta, Ga., 
was honor guest at an informal party given the 
garrison young people, by Lieut. and Mrs. Hearn. 


Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 


Mrs. Lindsay, who has been the guest of her 
daughter, Mrs. Appel, has left for her home in 
Montreal, Quebec. 

Major Blatchford,, who was ordered before a 
retiring board, which met at Washington, D. C., 
has returned to the post. 

The officers of the club gave a stag entertain- 
ment on Dec. 14. Recitations were rendered by 
the different members, and a delightful supper 
ended the evening. The affair was a great 
success. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Persons and their small 
son “Jack” spent the Christmas holidays with Mrs. 
Person’s parents. Mr. and Mrs. Cobb at Lake 
Forest, Ill. Mrs. Persons will spend the winter 
with them. Lieutenant Persons returned after a 
ten days’ leave. 

Major Van Deusen, F. A., has returned after a 
— leave, spent with his familv in New York 

itv. 

Captain and Mrs. Tanner gave a musicale to 
the young people. 

A box partv was given Dec. 14 bv Mr. Wilson, 
of Cheyenne, in honor of Miss Sherman and Miss 
Katherine Taylor. 

Miss Wilkinson, of New York, is the guest of 
Dr. and Mrs. Banta. Owing to the high altitude, 
she had to leave before finishing her visit. 

Mrs. Jones entertained the Bridge Club on 
Monday last. 

The Misses Tayler gave a supper in honor of 
Mrs. Robert Canyhurst. 

A box party was given to the Misses Taylor 
and Miss Sherman by Lieutenants Davis and 
Baker and Messrs. Wilson and Cary, of Chey- 
enne. 
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Chaplain Griffin, F. A., has been confined to 
quarters with a very severe sprained ankle. The 
accident was caused by a runaway horse. 

Dr. and Mrs. Banta entertained Colonel and 
Mrs. S. W. Taylor at dinner Christmas Day. 

Old Santa visited the Sunday school Christmas 
Eve and gave many useful and pretty presents to 
the children of the officers and soldiers who are 
members. 

Several dinners were given Christmas evening. 
Among them, Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. Appel, 
Captain and Mrs. Sawtelle, Captain and Mrs. 
Jones, and the young officers gave a stag dinner 
at Cheyenne, Mr. Edward G. Taylor being the 
guest of honor. Mr. Taylor is being congratu- 
lated by his many friends on his successfully pass- 
ing the examination for a commission in the U. 
S. Army. He is the son of Colonel and Mrs. S. 
W. Taylor, and grandson of the late Adjutant- 
General Lorenzo Thomas, U. S. A. and the 
late Admiral Alfred Taylor, U. S. N. 

Lieutenant N. H. Chute spent the Christmas 
holidays in Denver, Col. 

Lieutenant F. R. de Funiak has returned from 
Fort Leavenworth, where he has been taking his 
examinations for promotion. 

Lieutenant Davis is spending a short leave at 
Fort Robinson, Nebraska. 

Mrs. Green, mother of Mrs. Blatchford, who 
has been so sick, is reported better. 

Miss Sherman, who has been a visitor at the 
post, left for her home, neat Seattle, Washington, 
last Tuesday, January 7. 

The Misses Florence and Elsie Taylor, who 
have been visiting Mrs. Robert Cary at Cary 
Hurst, Wyoming, have returned home. Mrs. 
Cary will be remembered as Miss Freeman, 
daughter of General Freeman, U. S. A. 

Colonel and Mrs. S. W. Taylor received New 
Year’s Day. Those who assisted Mrs. Taylor 
were Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Appel, Mrs. Blatchford, 
Mrs. Sawtelle and Mrs. Welch. The house was 
beautifully decorated with flags and the dining- 
room was in the guidons and flags of the 2d 
Field Artillery. The table decorations were very 
beautiful, of red and green. Those who served 
eggnogg were Mrs. Bantaand Mrs. Stuart. Music 
was furnished by the 2d Field Artillery band. The 
guests included all the officers and ladies of the 
post, the Governor of Wyoming and his staff, and 
many civilians. 


Fort Totten, N. Y. 


Mrs. James A. Shipton, wife of Capt. James 
A. Shipton, gave birth to a daughter on Janu- 
ary 10 at Little Rock, Ark. Mother and daugh- 
ter are both doing well. 

At the stroke of 12, on the night of December 
31st, the band marched around the post playing 
appropriate music, followed by an enthusiastic 
procession carrying lighted lanterns and shout- 
ing out a happv welcome to the new year. The 
barracks and officers club were brilliantly lighted 
and the entire garrison was assembled at the 
latter to exchange new years greetings and the 
compliments of the season. 

Col. and Mrs. G. N. Whistler received the 
officers and ladies of the post on Jan. 2, from 
12 to 2 p. m. 
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** No one Who smokes 


URBRUG'S 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe 
its delights.”’ 
Why? 


The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly 
seasoned, 

Age improves flavor; adds mildness; pre- 
vents biting. 

In the blending, seven countries, from | 
Latakia to America, are called upon. | 

Made since 1876. 

Surbrug’s “ Arcadia” is in a class by itself 
—nothing so rich in flavor — so exhila- 
rating in quality. A mild stimulant. 

The Deteht, The Pleasure when it dawns 
on you will be lasting. 


AT YOUR DEALER'S. 


THE SURBRUG CO., New York city| 


Santa Claus visited the post on the afternoon 
of Dec. 24. and presented the children of the 
garrison with tovs and sweetmeats. The hop 
room of the officers club was decorated for the 
occasion and a large electrically lighted Christ- 
mas tree, loaded with good things, occupied the 
centre of the room. Refreshments were served 
and dancing enjoyed by all. The ceremony 
was in charge of Mrs. Garland N. Whistler, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Clint C. Heam, Mrs. Harold E. 
Cloke, Mrs. Clifton C. Carter and Mrs. Charles 
H. Patterson. The whole affair was voted a 
perfect success. 

Mr. Jack Jewett, of Chester Military Academy, 
spent the holidays with Capt. and Mrs. Fred 
L. Perry. Prof. and Mrs. Nelson, parents of 
Mrs. Williams. have been the guests of Capt. 
and Mrs. Tames M. Williams. Mrs. Arthur 
Murray was with her son, Lieut. Maxwell Mur- 
ray, during his recent illness. On her return 
io Washington she was accompanied by Lieut. 
Murray, who is still with his parents, Mrs. and 
Brig.-Gen. Arthur Murray. 

Capt. and Mrs. Edward Carpenter and children 
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GENTLEMEN 
WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
ues 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“SE The Name is 
stamped on every 
“ll 


ad 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


If the food is right, baby will be right. 
no failing to gain in weight. Just health and happiness. 
Happy, laughing, well babies are the kind of babies that 
Mellin's Food raises. 

Let us send you FREE, a Sample Bottle of Mellin's Food. 
Mellin's Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


No colic; no crying; 
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have returned to the post after an extended visit 
to Mrs. Carpenter’s parents in St. Louis, Mo. 
Lieut. Clark has returned from a trip to Ohio. 
Mrs. Clark is still with his family in the west. 

_Capt. and Mrs. W. R. Smith and daughter 
v‘sited. Gen. and Mrs. George B. Davis over 
the holiday season. 

Major Eugene T. Wilson reported on Jan. 
1st for duty. Mrs. Archibald Campbell visited 
her daughter, Elizabeth, in Washington, who 
was recently ill with typhoid fever. Captain 
Grant spent his leave in Boston, his home. Lieut. 
Marion S. Battle has returned from a month’s 
leave with relatives in North Carolina. Lieut. 
Clifford L. Corbin has returned from a visit to 
Gen. and Mrs. Corbin in Washington. 

Col. G. N. Whistler, accompanied by Capt. 
H. H. Sheen, adjutant, Major Archibald Camp- 
bell, Captains C. C. Heam, G. H. McManus, 
H. E. Cloke, W. E. Cole, E. J. Wallace and 
C. C. Carter, reviewed the Eighth Battalion, 
N. G. N. Y., under command of Major E. H. 
Austin, in its armory on the night of December 
30. Several trophies and medals were presented 
to the different companies for excellence in dif- 
ferent departments, and Col. Whistler made the 
formal presentation. After the military cere- 
monies, the reviewing officers and special guests, 
were entertained by Major Austin and his of- 
ficers. 

Brig.-Gen. Arthur Murray, chief of artillery, 
U. S. A., reviewed the Thirteenth N. Y. in its 
armory in Brooklyn on the night of December 
27. Col. Whistler and a party of officers from 
the post were present. The day following the 
review Gen. Murray visited Fort Totten, the 
scene of his former triumphs and was tendered 
a reception at the officers’ club, by Col. Whistler 
and officers of the garrison. 

Major Campbell and Capts. Heam, McManus, 
Cole, Wallace, Carter, Grant and Perry attended 
the annual meeting of the United Service Insti- 
tute, at Governor’s Island, on January 16. The 
meeting was followed by a reception by Gen. 
Grant to the National Guard officers of the State 
of New York. 


Fort Terry, N. Y. 

It was with great regret that the garrison bade 
farewell to Colonel and Mrs. Woodward on 
January 9. They had become exceedingly pop- 
ular with everyone. Colonel Woodward leaves 
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us to accept a four years’ detail in the Inspector 
General’s Department. 

Mrs. Bettison returned on the 15th from a 
month’s visit to her parents at Wynnewood, Pa. 

The 1ooth Co. basketball team defeated the 
133d Co. team on January 11 by a score of 16 
to 11, and on January 11 the 43d Co. won from 
the Hospital Corps, 24 to 5, the latter game being 
much closer than the score would indicate. 

A number of the officers and ladies of Forts 
Terry and Mitchell have joined the roller skat- 
ing club, which meets at Fort Wright every Mon- 
day and Thursday afternoon, and take advantage 
of the extra boat which Colonel Parkhurst has 
so kindly allowed for those afternoons. 

Dr. Dunbar returned on the 8th, after a ten 
days’ leave, which he spent at his home in Glov- 
ersville, N. Y. 

Fort Terry is justly proud of the fact that in 
the reports for the last quarter not a single 
desertion was shown. This is a high and justly 
deserved tribute to the tvpe of men here. 


Fort Michie, N. Y. 


Dr. McGee spent a week in Philadelphia, re- 
turning on the 16th. During his absence Dr. 
Dunbar, of Fort Terry, took charge of the 
hospital. 

Sixty-one recruits have been received at this 
post during the past month, twenty-five from 
Fort Slocum, N. Y., and thirty-six from Co- 
lumbus Barracks, Ohio. 


Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 


A hop was enjoyed by quite a number of offi- 
cers and ladies on New Year’s night, after which 
Lieutenant Dickman and Dr. Gould gave a de- 
lightful supper. Their guests were young ladies 
and gentlemen from Burlington, among whom 
were the Misses Jocelyn, daughters of General 
Jocelyn, retired. 

Lieutenant A. N. Pickle has been ordered to 
New York to report to Colonel Heistand, presi- 
dent of the Army Retiring Board. 

Mrs. Rowell and her mother, Mrs. Shock. 
leave here shortly. Mrs. Rowell, with her chil- 
dren, will join Captain Rowell in Cuba, to be 
gone until April. Mrs. Shock will spend the 
winter in Hot Springs. 

The Post Exchange is rapidiy improving under 
the management of Lieutenant M. G. Holliday. 

Mrs. Wales, of Burlington, entertained at 
cards recently. Among the ladies of the post to 
attend were Mrs. McDonald, Mrs. Reynolds and 
Miss Alida Haines. 

Captain Leary has been ordered to report at 
Boston and inspect the militia of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Reynolds has issued invitations for a 
bridge party, in honor of Mrs. Chandler. 

Mrs. Wade T. Westmoreland gave a delightful 
euchre party last week. Mrs. Grissinger and Mrs. 
McDonald receiving first and second prizes, while 
Mrs. Beach was nicely consoled. 

Mrs. Pike is expecting Lieutenant Pike shortly 
on leave. 

The only work of construction being done is 


a veterinary hospital and a set of non-commis- 
sioned officers’ quarters. 
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PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


HIM: The Kings Size for Banquet, hah or Dinner 


Fort Wright, Wash. 


Miss Isabelle Louise Engel, daughter of Mr. 
Frederick Engel, of Colorado Springs, Col., and 
Lieutenant Bruno T. Scher, who has been at this 
post 18 months, were married at the residence of 
Captain and Mrs. Bomford the afternoon of Jan. 
7, the ceremony being performed by Lieutenant 
Herbert A. Smith, chaplain of the Third regi- 
ment. Miss Lisle Dunning was the bride’s maid 
and the bride was given away by her cousin, 
Captain Bomford. ‘They will take a wedding 
trip to the Philippines, where the groom will be 
stationed with the 18th Infantry. Lieutenant 
Scher has been in the service 10 years, serving in 
the Philippines, and going to Alaska with the 
3d Infantry, to which he was attached until a 
few days ago. Mrs. Scher is a writer of prom- 
ise and brilliant conversationalist. 

Lieutenant Rufus B. Clark started a beauty 
contest by announcing at the opening of the leap 
year party the evening of Jan. 3, that he would 
accept dances only with the best-looking women 
in Spokane, and that he would have the names 
appearing on his card published. On_ the 
lieutenant’s program of dances at the close 
of the evening were these names: Miss 
Rebecca Brooke, Miss Emeline Sweeney, Miss 
Louise Clement, Miss Gladys Ham, Miss 
Hazel Chant, Miss Annette Oudin, Miss 
Laberee, Mrs. Kimball, Miss Page, Miss De- 
Witt, Miss Davison, Miss Julia Dennis, Miss Sue 
Smith, Mrs. R. Dickenson, Mrs. Reagan, Mrs. 
Charles Miller, Miss Willie McAdams, Mrs. 
Butts, Miss Mabel Spencer, Mrs. Connelly and 
Mrs. Wright. The party was given by the offi- 
cers’ wives and daughters and was largely at- 


tended. 
Miss Helen Donavin, of Baltimore, Md., and 


Lieutenant Edmund Berkely Inglehart were the 
second couple married at the post this year. The 
wedding took place at the quarters of Captain 
and Mrs. Charles Miller, where the bride had 
been visiting. The ceremony was performed by 
Chaplain Smith, the bride being attended by Cap- 
tain Miller and the groom by Lieutenant L. A. 
Kunzig. The drawing room was arranged for 


the wedding, an altar and chancel being impro- 
vised and marked off with stacked arms and 


flags. The military nature of these decorations 
was softened by palms, smilax, white ribbons, 
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Underwood Five Fold Victor! 


5 out of 6 Cash Prizes and World's Trophy 
for Championship ($1,000) won by Under- 
wood operators on 

UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS 
at Madison Square Business Show, Oct. 
17, 1907. Send for facts. 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 


241 Broadway, New York. 


roses and carnations. A pretty feature was the 
cutting of the wedding cake by the bride, who 
used her husband’s saber. A reception followed 
the wedding, Mrs. Miller and Mrs. Lea Febiger 
receiving. Lieutenant and Mrs. Inglehart have 
gone on a wedding trip to New York by way of 
Canada. They will make their home in Anna- 
polis, Md., where Lieutenant Inglehart is com- 
mandant of St. John’s college. 

Announcement is made that the Third regi- 
ment, eight companies of which are stationed at 
this post, will be sent to Cuba next spring or 
summer. The Third has been back from the 
Philippines seven years, two of which were spent 
in Kentucky and three in Alaska. 





FINANCIAL 


Those who studied the list of stocks printed 
in our last issue, and availed of the opportun- 
ity to make investment at the attractive prices 
quoted, can sell to-day at a profit equivalent 
to a year’s interest on the capital invested, 
prices in the meantime having risen from 8 
to 20 points. Confidence is reviving at a rapid 
rate; money is coming out of hoarding; bank 
reserves are rising with unexpected rapidity. 
Trade and industry are generally in a sound 
condition. The weeding out of weak con- 
cerns and the moderate curtailment of pro- 
duction will serve to strengthen the indus- 


trial institutions. The railroads, of course, 
are reflecting the effect of the contraction of 
business, and as business recuperates rail- 
roads will benefit. In the meantime, econo- 
mies which have been put into effect will in 
great part offset decreased earnings. We have 
thought it well this month to print another 
list of securities which offer an attractive op- 
portunity for investment. This list is one of 
railroad bonds, and has been compiled by 
Henry Clews & Co. The prices quoted, as of 
January 17, are from 4 to 12 points below 
those of one year ago. 


Price Carry 
Jan. 17,’08. Int. from 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Jan. 


Amount 
Outstanding. 


$7,000,000 
148,155,000 
47,000,000 
43,524,000 
72,820,000 
70,000,000 
43,000,000 
17,000,000 
43,900,000 
79,267,000 
17,230,000 
25,858,000 
43,573,000 
4,147,000 
34,148,000 
24,505,000 
215,226,000 
16,529,000 
23,676,000 
12,832,000 
20,271,000 
5,379,000 
61,581,000 
61,592,000 
17,143,000 
22,903,000 
13,993,000 
16,890,000 
35,000,000 
14,114,000 
1,500,000 
15,000,000 
7,650,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
35,000,000 
3,000,000 
22,408,000 
7.087.000 
5,660,000 
4,000,000 
5,468,000 
40,000,000 


Nets. 


5.10% 
4.08% 
4.62% 
4.65% 
4.20% 
4.07% 
4.70% 
5.00% 
4.13% 
4.25% 
4.88% 


Maturity. 
Oct., 


Title of Bond. Rate 


Ann Arbor Ist 

Atch., T. & Santa Fe Gen’l Mtge 

Atch., T. & Santa Fe 50-year Conv 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist Mtge 

Baltimore & Ohio Prior Lien Mtge 
Baltimore & Ohio Gold 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Div. ist } 
Canada Southern ist Mtge. Ext’d 

Central of New Jersey Gen’l Mtge 
Central Pacific 1st Refd. Gtd. Mtge. 
Central Pacific 1st Mtge. 

Chesapeake & Ohio 1st Con. Mtge 
Chesapeake & Ohio Gen’l Mtge 

Chicago, Burl. & Q., Denver Div., 1st Mtge 
Chicago, Burl. & %: Illinois Div., lst Mtge 


1995 79 
1995 98 
1955 88 
1952 88 
91% 


cts 
Var 


1925 
1948 
1925 
1913 
1987 
1949 
1929 
1939 
1992 
1922 
1949 
1927 
1921 
1937 
1989 
1915 
1987 
1921 
1988 
1934 
1952 
1993 
1916 
1920 
1996 
1999 
1951 
1952 
1938 
1997 
1928 
1931 
19388 
1949 
.» 1930 
, 1940 
1942 
1942 
1990 
1944 
1920 
1928 
1997 
1934 


KR 


x 
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Chicago, Burl. & Nebraska Div., Ext. Mtg.. 
Chicago, Burl. & » JOM cccccee 
Chicago & East Illinois Gen. Con. Ist............ 
Chicago, Milw. & St. Paul Gen. Mtge, Series A.. 
Chicago & Northwestern Con. Mtge..... 
Chicago & Northwestern Gen’l Mtge 

Chicago & Northwestern Deb 

Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Gen’l Mtge 

Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. 1st and Refdg. Mtge.... 
Chicago & Western Indiana Con. Mtge 

Cleve., Cin., Chicago & St. Louis Gen’l Mtge.. 
Delaware & Hudson 10-year Conv. Deb ° 
Erie 1st Con. Mtge . 

Erie R. R. 1st Prior Lien Mtge 

Hocking Valley 1st Con. Mtge 

Illinois Central 1st Mtge... 

Illinois Central Coll. Trust.. 

Iowa Central Ist 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ist 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Deb 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Deb 

Long Island Gen’l Mtge 

Long Island Gtd. Refd. Mtge 

Louisville & Nashville Gen’l Mtge 

Louisville & Nashville Unified Mtge 

M., Kansas & Eastern 1st Gtd. Mtge... 

M., Kansas & Oklahoma 1st Gtd. Mtge 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas 1st Mtge 

3.254.000 Missouri, Kansas & Texas 1st Ext. Mtge 
9.636.000 Missouri Pacific 1st Col. Tr 

7.608.000 Neshville, Chatt. & St. Louis 1st Con. 
85.000.000 New York Central & Hudson River Mtge........ 
29.000.000 New York Central & Hudson River Debenture.. 
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The Hibernia Savings and Loan Society 
INCORPORATED 1864 
Corner Market, McAllister and Jones Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The objects for which this Association is formed are that by its operations the depositor thereof 
may be able to find a 


SECURE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENT FOR SMALL SAVINGS. 


And borrowers may have an opportunity of obtaining from it the use of a moderate capital, on 
giving good and sufficient security for the use of the same. 


OFFICERS 
President, JAMES R. KELLY. Secretary and Treasurer, R. M. TOBIN. 
Attorneys, TOBIN & TOBIN. 


Any person can become a depositor of this Society on subscribing to the By-Laws. ; 

Deposits can be made from $1 up to $3,000. Loans made on Security of Real Estate within the 
City and County. Bank open daily from 1o A. M. to 3 P.M. Sundays and Holidays 
excepted. Saturdays from io A. M. to 12 M. 


SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS | | National Safe Deposit Co. 
UNION OF NEW YORK 


N. W. corner California and Montgomery Streets 32 Liberty Street, New York 
For the half year ending December 31, 1907, a dividend 
has been declared at ‘the rates per annum of four and one- Safes to Rent, $5.00 to $600.00 per Annum 


tenth (4 1-10) per cent. on term deposits and three and 
three-fourths (3%) per cent. on ordinary deposits free of Reduced Rates to Officers of the Army and Wavy 
taxes, payable on and after Thursday, January 2, 1908. 
Depositors are entitled to draw their dividends at any 
time during the succeeding half year. A dividend not 


drawn will be added to the deposit account, become a part 
thereof and earn dividend from January 1st. be E N eR Y 2 L E W Ss & Cc Oo. 
LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad Street, New York 


BANKERS 


Travelers’ letters of credit available the world over. 
Bills of exchange in sterling and francs in sums io suit. 


U a t d S t t P t — —— — soecaguent —— 
ocks an mds beught and sold on commission. 
ni e a es os MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Office Money Orders 





THE SOGIETY OF THE PORTO.RICAN EXPEDITION 


Maj.Gen, FRED D. GRANT, U.S.A., National Commander 


Government Bonds The society was organized at Caguas, Porto Rico, on 


October 11, 1898. All officers, soldiers and sailors who 
participated in that campaign or who served in Porto 


Are bought largely for SAFETY. Rico prior to October 18, 1898, are eligible to member- 


ship. Annual dues $1.00. Life membership $20.00. No 


7. 2 Sa initiation fee. A grand reunion is held yearly in No- 
Building and Loan Association vember. For information and application blanks, ad- 


. dress Captain J. C. DeVries, National S tary, Th 
stock is bought for the same reason Gea Soran. Viti. Y.-C 


—SAFETY—and also because eT 
it pays a higher rate of interest. 
The Continental Building & Loan 
Association pays 6 per cent. net 
per annum, payable semi-annually. 


WASHINGTON DODGE, President 
WILLIAM CORBIN, Secretary ae 
Market and Church Streets CALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


San Francisco, Cal. SANTA MONICA, LOS ANGELES 60., CAL. 


Fits for all Colleges and Scientific Schools, the Government Academies, 
Business, and Foreign Travel. Strictly military. Cavalry organization 
Fall Term opens Sept. 25th, 1907. Catalogue sent on application. 
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Amount 
Outstanding. 
19,425,000 
20,000,000 
40,000,500 
102,415,500 
21,482,000 
12,000,000 
45,000,000 
5,000.000 
19,467,000 
19,993,500 
99,616,000 
8,103,000 
71,830,000 
23,000,000 
28,818,500 
81,178,000 
25,000,000 
100,000,000 
194,873,500 
33,110,000 
50,000,000 
23,743,000 


Title of Bond. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 1st Mtge 


Norfolk & Western list Con. Mtge 
Northern Pacific P. L. Ry. and L. G 


Oregon Short Line Ist Con. 
Oregon Short Line Refdg. Mtge. 
Pacific Coast Ist 
Pennsylvania Co. 1st Mtge 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 10-year Conv 
Peoria & Eastern 1st Con. Mtge. 
Reading Co. Gen’l Mtge 

Reading Co. J. C. Coll. Tr 
Southern Pacific Co. (C. P. Col.).. 
Southern Pac. 
Texas & Pacific 1st Mtge 

Union Pacific 1st R. R. and L. G 
United States Steel Corp. S. F 
Wabash R. R. Ist Mtge 

West Shore Ist Mtge., 


Wisconsin Central 1st Mtge 


Fort Riley, Kan. 


Never has Fort Riley seen a gayer, happier 
holiday season than the one just past. Everyone 
in the whole garrison entered into the spirit of 
the joyous season and did his utmost to help 
along the festivities. In the barracks elaborate 
decorations, unique and handsome menu cards 
and the very best of dinners, were the order of 
the day. The evening was given over to vaude- 
ville entertainment by clever members of the va- 
rious organizations. A Christmas tree delighted 
all the youngsters in the post, laden down as it 
was with the prettiest of toys for every child. 

Along officers’ line Christmas day the Officers’ 
Club dispensed hospitality from 11 until 2 o’clock 
in delicious egg-nog. 

Among garrison visitors were numbered re- 
cently, Capt. W. T. Murray, oth Inf., of Fort 
Sam Houston, here on official business, and the 
guest of Col. Macomb, and Lieut. J. A. Pearson, 
7th Cav., in charge of recruits from Fort Slo- 
cum, N. Y. 

All the ladies of the post were present at a de- 
lightful tea given by Mrs. F. K. Ward one 
Thursday afternoon. 

Eighteen covers were laid at the elaborate din- 
ner given by Major and Mrs. Carleton to Col. 
and Mrs. Glassford, of Omaha, whose son, Lieut. 
Pelham Glassford, was married to Maj. and 
Mrs. Carleton’s daughter, Cora, a few days later, 
Christmas day. Everything about the beautifully 
appointed table bespoke the happy Christmas 
season as well as the approaching wedding, which 
was symbolized in place cards and favors of 
wedding bells, rice be-sprinkled. The wedding 
itself, which occurred Christmas dav was a nota- 
ble affair in social circles here. The ceremony 
took place in the post chapel, which had been 
appropriately and beautifully decorated for the 


New York, Ontario & Western Refdg. 1st Mtge.. 
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occasion. A reception was held afterwards at the 
home of Capt. and Mrs. McNair. The couple 
left for their station at West Point, N. Y., a 
few hours later. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Capt. Leonard D. Wildman and Mrs. Wild- 
man from this garrison are visiting in Fort 
Crook, Neb. 

New Year’s receptions, a vaudeville show, din- 
ner parties and a masquerade dance at Pope Hall, 
marked the beginning of the year. 

The garrison continues to hold its own in the 
matter of dinner parties, box parties, hops, teas 
and informal hop suppers. The weeks preceding 
Lent promise much in the line of entertaining. 

Among theatre parties recently noted was that 
given by Captain Normoyle for the Misses 
Dade, Atwood, Booth and Normoyle; the jolly 
theatre party composed of the Misses Bartlette 
and Brewster and Lieuts. Crusan and Earle, 
chaperoned by Mr. and Mrs. Snyder; Lieut. and 
Mrs. Fugua’s attendance at the performance of 
“Caught in the Rain”; Mrs. Clinton’s box party 
for Miss Young, and the box party composed of 
Lieuts. Foulois and Fitch, Capt. Allison and 
Mrs. Foulois and Miss Goodwin. 

An exceptionally delightful tea was given in 
honor of Miss Katherine Doyle of Philadelphia 
by Mesdames Chitty and Carr. 

With sincere regret the garrison got news of 
the death of Mrs. Gunster’s sister, Miss Caroline 
Jamieson of Baltimore. She was well known 
here and equally as well liked and the sympathy 
of the entire post went out to Mrs. Gunster. 

An egg-nog party was enjoyed by a few 
nr of Lieutenant and Mrs. Compton re- 
cently. 
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is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1908—the most beautiful and instructive horti- 
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The Naval Academy 


The midshipmen closed the old year with their 
customary hop. Mrs. Vernou, wife of Lieutenant 
Walter N. Vernou, U. S. N., and Midshipman 
Edwin J. Foy, ’o8, received. Mrs. Vernou wore a 
black lace gown with gold trimmings, and car- 
ried American Beauty roses. The gowns of the 
ladies attending the dance were very handsome, 
and in many cases elaborate. There was an un- 
usually large company present, and the galleries 
were well filled with spectators. There were 
twenty-five numbers on the programme, and five 
extras. The Academy band, under Professor 
Zimmerman, furnished the music. A few min- 
utes before midnight tattoo was sounded, and 
the throngs of dancers gathered around the bell 
that was to strike the passing of the old year. 
A second or so before 12 the lights were turned 
off, and “Taps” sounded the death of 1907. “Eight 
bells” were then struck by Miss Badger, daughter 
of Superintendent Badger, of the Naval Academy. 
Lights were immediately turned on, and “Re- 
veille” sounded the dawn of the new year. The 
class of 1908 gave its class yell, and the band 
struck up “Home, Sweet Home.” With “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” by the band the hop 
closed, and Happy New Year’s greetings were ex- 
changed by the company with each other. 

The quarantine which has prevailed in the 
marine quarters attached to the Naval Academy 
for about a month, and on most of the ships of 
the Naval Academy for ten days, on account of 
the prevalence of diphtheria, has been removed 
The raising of the quarantine gave great rejoic- 
ing to those who had been deprived of their lib- 
erties, 


Owing to the increased number of midshipmen, 
an additional vessel was found necessary for the 
Naval Academy, and the Chicago has been or- 
dered here as part of the squadron at the school, 
and will be one of the ships at the coming sum- 
mer’s practice cruise. 

Harvard and the Naval Academy crews will 
meet here on April 22 for an eight-oar race on 
the Severn. This, it is hoped, will result in an 
annual event of this character, since “fair Har- 
vard” and the Naval Academy cross swords on 
the baseball and football fields. 

The list of twenty midshipmen, according to 
tests in the departmtnt of physical culture and 
gymnastics, with the figures in kilos, has just 
been completed. It shows the relative strength of 
the best men in order of kilos, as follows: 

1—J. G. Stevens, first class 

2—R. C. Williams, second class 

3—H. A. Waddington, second class 

4—H. W. Stephenson, second class...... 1,258 
s—W. R. Carter, first class 

6—W. D. Billingsley, second class 

7—W. P. Vetter, first class 

8—C. C. Van Hook, first class 

g—C. A. Schipper, fourth class..’........ 1,220 
10—H. McCabe, second class.............. 1,205 
11—G. W. Quale, second class............. 1,196 
12—F. Luckel, third class..............0. 1,177 
13—C. S. Roberts, second class 

14—P. F. Hambasch, second class 

15—W. A. Lee, Jr., first class............. 1,157 
16—B. V. Meade, third class............. 1,156 
17—H. B. Le Bourgeoise, second class 1.154 
18—S. R. Canine, third class............. 1,146 
19—C. L. Best, first class 

20—F. Green, second class 
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The sub-target rifle machine may now be obtained through the 
Adjutant-General of your State | 


»SUB-TARGET GUN CO. 


BOSTON, 216 High Street 


Paymaster Edward M. Hacker, U. S. N., has 
been ordered to the Naval Academy as the relief 
of Paymaster Edward S. Stalanker, U. S. N. 

Midshipman Francis R. McCarthy, of New 
York, has been granted leave on account of the 
illness of his mother. 

Mrs. Badger, wife of Superintendent Badger, 
has resumed her Friday afternoon receptions, 
these having been suspended during December. 

Midshipmen Hanson and Burdick made a trip 
to New York this month to arrange for the in- 
tercollegiate fencing meet to be held in March 

Great numbers of the friends and relatives of 
midshipmen visited them from distant parts of 
the union during the Christmas holidays. Special 
liberties were granted the midshipmen during the 
week commencing with Christmas Eve and ending 
with January 1. 


Norfolk Navy Yard 


The ball given on Friday evening, December 15, 
by Mr. and Mrs. George Frederick Adams, at 
the Chamberlin Hotel in honor of Rear Admiral 
Robley D. Evans, U. S. N., commanding the 
United States Atlantic fleet, and the officers of 
the fleet, was so remarkable in its brilliancy 
and almost historical in its importance that it 
will long live in the memory of those who par- 
ticipated in, or witnessed it. The spacious ball 
room was decorated with flags and bunting, state- 
ly palms and ferns. The wives, daughters and 
sweethearts of many of the naval men were pres- 
ent at this parting ball in their honor. Quite 
a number of people came down from Richmond 
and other points in the state to bid farewell to 
relatives and friends. To the right on entering 
the ball room stood the receiving party, under 
an immense arch of palms and ferns. They 
were, Mr. and Mrs. Adams, Admiral and Mrs. 
Evans, Mrs. George F. E. Harrison, wife of Col- 
onel Harrison, of Fortress Monroe; Mrs. Rob- 
ert M. Berry, wife of Rear-Admiral Robert M. 
Berry, U. S. N., and Mrs. Claude W. Swanson, 
wife of Governor Swanson, of Virginia. 

Rear-Admiral Robert W. Berry, U. S. N., was 
relieved from duty as commandant of this yard 
on December 19, in order to permit him to visit 
his home in Kentucky, preliminary to his retire- 
ment, which takes place on the 29th of January. 
Admiral Berry was succeeded by Captain Ed- 
ward D. Taussig, U. S. N., who reported for 
duty on December 26. Admiral and Mrs. Berry 
left Norfolk a few days before Christmas. Dur- 
ing their residence here they have made hosts 
of friends who exceedingly regret their depart- 
ure from this yard. 

Lieutenant L. C. Richardson, U. S. N., enter- 
tained delightfully at dinner on Tuesday, De- 


NEW YORK, 1 Madison Ave. 


cember 10, on board the Aflanta, in honor of 
Miss Virginia Gray, who is one of the season’s 
debuntantes. Covers were laid for seven, and 
those present were, Mrs. Edward Whitehorn, 
Ensigns Sadler, Connor, Blakely and Paymaster 
O'Mara. 

Ensign William F. Halsey, U. S. N., enter- 
tained on Wednesday, Dec. 11, at a beautiful din- 
ner, given on board the U. S. S. Kansas, to 
which ship Mr. Halsey is attached. Among 
those present were: Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Taylor, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Turnbull, Miss Mary Gran- 
dy, Miss Louise Hunter, Miss Fannie Grandy, 
Miss Lina Shields, of Richmond, _Lieutenant- 
Commander Coles, Lieutenant Taussig, Lieuten- 
ant Asserson, Lieutenant Enoch and Dr. Karl 
Osterhaus. 

A beautiful dinner was given on board the 
U. S. S. Kentucky on Friday evening, December 
13, previous to the ball at the Chamberlin. Covers 
were laid for eighteen and the table was prettily 
decorated with carnations and smilax. Those 
present were Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Humphries, 
Midshipman and Mrs. Alfred H. Miles, Miss 
Lelia Hobson, Miss Virginia Gray, Miss Booker, 
Miss Florence Booker, of Hampton, Miss Fan- 
nie Etheridge, Midshipmen Vaughn, Stewart, 
Bristol, Walker, Hurkamp, Friedell, Connor, 
Towers and Atkins. After the dinner the party 
attended the ball given by Mr. and Mrs. Adams 
at the Chamberlin. 


Married 


CowL_es—Hoimes: At New York City, Jan- 
uary 14, 1908, Colonel Calvin Duvall Cowles, 
5th United States Infantry, and Mrs. Kate Ham- 
ilton Holmes. No cards. 

Colonel Calvin Duvall Cowles, 5th U. S. In- 
fantry, and Mrs. Kate Hamilton Holmes, daugh- 
ter of the late Charles E. Hitchcock of San 
Francisco, Cal, were married at the home of 
the bride, No. 154 Madison avenue, New York 
City, Tuesday, January 14th, 1908. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Rev. Canon Chap- 
man of All Saints’ Cathedral, Albany, N. Y., an 
uncle of the bride. The wedding was quiet and 
informal and was followed by a dinner. The 
guests were: Mrs. George D. Ramsay, Lieut 
William H. Cowles, 4th U. S. Cavalry; Dr. Cal- 
vin Duvall Cowles, Jr.,U. S. Army, and Cadet 
David Hamilton Cowles, U. S. M. A., daughter 
and sons of Col. Cowles, also Capt. Peter E. 
Traub, 13th U. S. Cavalry, and Mrs. Traub, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph B. Gibbs, Miss Theodora 
Thomas, Mr. Edgar T. Chapman, Jr., and Mrs. 
David Stuart Johnston, relatives of the bride. 

Colonel and Mrs. Cowles will sail for Car- 
denas, Cuba, February Ist. 
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“Our loves and rhyming had their source at Benny Havens, O!” 


(Reproduced from the only sketch of Benny Havens in existence, drawn from memory fo 
cadet “‘Camp Jilumination,” 1907, by Brigadier-General J. P. Farley, U. S. A., Ret'd.) 





